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THE METEMPSYCHOSIS. 


BY A MODERN PYTHAGOREAN. 


Cuarter I. 


A sti¢Ht shudder came over me as 
I was entering the inner-court of the 
College of Gottingen. It was, how- 
ever, but momentary ; and on recover- 
ing from it, I felt both taller, and 
heavier, and altogether more vigorous 
than the instant before. Being rather 
nervous, I did not much mind these 
feelings, imputing them to some sud- 
den determination to the brain, or 
some unusual beating about the heart, 
which had assailed me suddenly, and 
as suddenly left me. On proceeding, 
I met a student coming in the opposite 
direction. I had never seen him be- 
fore, but as he passed me by, he nod- 
ded familiarly—‘‘ There is a fine day, 
Wolstang.”—‘* What does this fellow 
mean?” said I to myself. “‘ He speaks 
to me with as much ease as if I had 
been his intimate acquaintance. And 
he calls me Wolstang—a person to 
whom I bear no more resemblance 
than to the man in the moon.” I 
looked after him for some time, pon- 
dering whether I should call him back 
and demand an explanation ; but be- 
fore I could form any resolution, he 
was out of my sight. 

Thinking it needless to take any 
further notice of the circumstance, I 
went on. Another student, whom I 
did not know, now passed me.— 
“* Charming weather, Wolstang.”— 
“ Wolstang again !” said I ; “ this is 
insufferable. Hollo,; I say! what do 

ou mean ?” But at this very moment 

entered the library, and either did 
not heat my voice, or paid no attention 
to it. 

Vor. XIX. 


As I was standing in a mood between 
rage and vexation, a batch of Colle- 
gians came up, talking loud and laugh- 
ing. Three, with whom I was inti- 
mately acquainted, took no notice of 
me ; while two, to whom I was totally 
unknown, saluted me with “ Good 
morning, Wolstang.” One of these 
latter, after having passed me a few 
yards, turned round and cried out, 
** Wolstang, your cap is awry.” 

I did not know what to make of this 
preposterous conduct. Could it be 
premeditated ? It was hardly possible, 
or I must have discovered the trick in 
the countenances of those who ad- 
dressed me. Could it. be that they 


really mistook me for Wolstang? This . 


was still more incredible, for Wolstang 
was fully six inches taller, four stones 
heavier, and ten years older than I. 
I found myself in a maze of bewilder- 
ment in endeavouring to discover the 
cause of all this. I reflected upon it 
in vain, summoning to my assistance 
the aids of Logic and Metaphysics to 
unravel the mystery. Nay, Euclid 
was not forgotten. I called to mind 
the intricate problems of science which 
a rigid study of this Prince of Mathe- 
maticians had enabled me to solve ; 
but on the present occasion, my 
thoughts, though screwed to the ut- 
most pitch of philosophical acumen, 
completely failed in their aim. 
While meditating as in a reverie on 
these events, I was aroused by ap- 
roaching steps. On looking up, I 
beheld the most learned Doctor Dedi- 
mus Dunderhead, Provost, and Pro- 
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fessor of Moral Philosophy to the Col- 
lege. He was a man about five feet 
high ; but so far as rotundity of cor- 
poration went, noways deficient. On 
the contrary, he was uncommonly fat, 
and his long-waisted velvet coat of 
office, buttoning over a capacious belly, 
showed underneath a pair of thick 
stumpy legs, cased in short small- 
clothes and silk stockings, and bedi- 
zened at the knees with large buckles 
of silver. The Doctor had on, as 
usual, his cocked-hat, below whose 
rim at each side descended the copious 
curls of an immense bob-wig. His 
large carbuncle nose was adorned with 
a pair of spectacles, through which he 
looked pompously from side to side, 
holding back his head in grenadier fa- 
shion, and knocking his long silver- 
headed baton to the earth, as he walk- 
ed with all the formal precision of a 
drum-major. 

Now be it known that it is binding 
on every student who attends the 
University of Gottingen, to doff his 
cap on meeting this illustrious per- 
sonage. This is not an optional cere- 
mony ; it is a compulsory one ; and 
never on any occasion has it been 
known to be neglected, except once by 
a Dutchman, who, in consequence 
thereof, was expelled the College. It 
may be guessed then what was my 
degree of stupefaction when I saw 
Doctor Dunderhead approach—when 
I heard his baton striking upon the 
ground, responsive to his steps—when 
I saw his large eyes, reflected through 
the » looking intently upon 
me--I say my stupefaction may be 

» when, even on this occasion, 
my hand did not make one single mo- 
tion upward towards my cap. The 
latter still stuck to my Ha » and I 
stood folded in my college gown, my 
mouth half open, and my eyes fixed 
upon the Doctor in empty abstraction. 
I could see that he was angry at my 
tardy recognition of his presence ; and 
as he came nearer me, he slackened 
his pace a little, as if to give me an 
opportunity of amending my neglect. 

owever, I was so drowned in reflec- 
tion, that I did not take the hint. At 
last he made a sudden stop directly 
in front of me, folded his arms in the 
same manner as mine, and looked up- 
wards in my face with a fixed glance, 
as much as to say, “ Well, master, 
what now?” I never thought the 
Doctor so little, or myself so tall, as at 
this moment. 
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Having continued some time in the 
above attitude, he took off his hat, and 
made me a profound bow. “ Mr 
Wolstang, I am your most humble 
servant.” Then rising up, he lifted 
his baton towards my cap, and knock- 
ed it off. ‘* Your cap is awry,” con- 
tinued he. ‘“ Excuse me, Mr Wol- 
stang, it is really awry upon your 
head.” Another bow of mockery, as 
profound as the first, followed this ac- 
tion ; and he marched away, striking 
his baton on the ground, holding back 
his head, and walking with slow pomp- 
ous step down the College court. 

** What the devil is the meaning of 
this ?” said I. “‘ Wolstang again ! Con- 
fusion, this is no trick ! The Provost of 
the College engage in a deception upon 
me—impossible! ‘I'‘hey are all mad, orI 
am mad !—Wolstang from one—Wol- 
stang from another—Wolstang from 
Doctor Dedimus Dunderhead ! I will 
see to the bottom of this—I will go to 
Wolstang’s house immediately.” So 
saying, I snatched up my cap, put it on 
my head, and walked smartly down 
the court to gain the street where he 
lived. Before I got far, a young man 
met me. “ By the by, Wolstang, I 
wish you could let me have the ten 
gilders I lent you. I require them 
immediately.”—‘* Ten gilders!” said 
1; “I don’t owe you a farthing. I 
never saw your face before, and my 
name is not Wolstang ; it is Frederick 
Stadt.” 

« Psha !—But, Wolstang, laying 
jesting aside,” continued he, “ I must 
positively have them.” 

“¢ Have what ?” 

‘* My dear fellow, the ten gilders.” 

** Ten devils !—I tell you, I don’t 
owe you a farthing.” 

“* Really, Wolstang, this joke is 
very silly. We know you are an odd 
fellow, but this is the most foolish 
prank I ever saw you play.” 

“* Wolstang again !” said I, my heart 
boiling with indignation. “<I tell you, 
sir—I tell you, sir, that—that—" I 
could not get out another word, to 
such a degree had indignation con- 
founded me. Without finishing my 
sentence, I rushed into the street, but 
not without hearing the person say, 
“* By Heaven, he is either mad or 
driink !” 

In a moment I was at Wolstang’s 
lodgings, and set the knocker a-going 
with violence. The door was opened 


by his servant girl Louise, a buxom 
wench of some eighteen or twenty. 
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' Ts Mr Wolstang in?” I demand- __ put his finger to his nose and wink to 
ed quickly. the girl, who kept tittering away in @ 
** Mr who, sir?” corner. As soon as I was in the stud 
* Mr Wolstang, my dear.” she burst into a loud laugh, which 
«© Mr Wol——Mr who, sir ?—I did ended by her declaring that I must be 
not hear you.” mad—* Or drunk,” quoth the sapient 
“Mr Wolstang.” Barnabas, in his usual dry manner. 


“ Mr Wolstang!” re-echoed the 
girl, with some rise. 

“ Assuredly, I ask you if Mr Wol- 
stang is*within.” 

«© Mr Wolstang !” reiterated she. 
“ Ha, ha, ha! how droll you are to- 
day, master !” 

“Damnation ! what do you mean ?” 
cried I in a fury, which I now found 
it impossible to suppress. ‘* Tell me 
this instant if Mr Wolstang, your mas- 
ter, is at home, or by the beard of So- 
crates, I—I——” 

“ Ha, ha! this is the queerest thing 
I ever heard of,” said the little jade, 
retreating into the house, and holding 
her sides with laughter. “‘ Come here, 
Barnabas, and hear our master asking 
for himself.” 

I now thought that the rage into 
which I had thrown myself had exci- 
ted the laughter of the wench, whom 
I knew very well to be of a frolicsome 
disposition, and much disposed to turn 
people into ridicule. I therefore put on 
as grave a face as I could. I even threw 
a smile into it, and said with all the 
composure and good-humour I could 
muster,—‘‘ Come now, my dear—con- 
duct me to your master—I am sure he 
is within.” This only set her a-laugh- 
ing more than ever ; not a word could 
I get out of her. At last Barnabas 
made his appearance from the kitchen, 
and to him I addressed myself. ‘‘ Bar- 
nabas,” said I, laying my hand upon 
his arm, “‘ I conjure you, as you va~ 
lue my happiness, to tell me if Mr 
Wolstang is at home ?” 

“* Sir !” said Barnabas, with a long 
stare. 

I repeated my question. 

“€ Did you ask,” replied he, “if Mr 
Wolstang was at home? If that gen- 
tleman is yourself, he is at home. O 

es, I warrant you, my master is at 
ome.” 

** In what place is he then ?” I in- 
quired. . 

‘** Wherever you are he is not far 
off, I warrant you, master.” 

* Can I find him in his study ?” 

“* O yes,” continued Barnabas, “‘ if 
you go to his study, I warrant you 
he'll be there. Will you please to walk 
in, sir?” and I could see the fellow 


On entering the room, no n 
was to be seen; but from behind a 
large screen, which stood fronting the 
fire, I heard a sneeze. “* This must be 
Wolstang,” thought I ; “ but it is not 
his sneeze either ; it is too sharp and 
finical for him ; however, let us see.” 
So on I went behind the screen, and 
there beheld, not the person I expect- 
ed, but one very different—to wit, a 
little meagre, brown-faced, elderly 
gentleman, with hooked nose and 
chin, a long well-powdered queue, and 
a wooden’ leg. He was dressed in a 
snuff-coloured surtout, a scarlet waist- 
coat, and black small-clothes, buckled 
at the knee ; and on his nose was stuck 
a pair of tortoise-shell spectacles, the 
glasses of which were of most unusual 
dimensions. A dapper-looking cocked- 
hat lay upon the table, together with 
a large open snuff-box full of rich 
rappee. Behind his right ear a pen 
was stuck, after the manner of the 
counting-house, and he seemed busily 
poring over a book in manuscript. 

I looked a few seconds at this od- 
dity, equally astonished and vexed at 
being put into, what I naturally- sup- 
posed, the wrong room. “ I am afraid, 
sir,” said I, as he turned his eyes to- 
wards me, “ that I have intruded up- 
on your privacy. I beg leave to apo- 
logize for the mistake. The servant 
led me to believe that Mr Wel 
with whom I wished to speak, was in 
this chamber.” 

** Don’t talk of apelogy, my dear 
sir,” said the little cesiticonins Yas 
up and bowing with the utmost po- 
liteness. ‘* Be seated, sir—be seated. 
Indeed I am just here on the same 
errand—to see Mr Wolstang—eh, (a 
snéeze,) that rappee is certainly very 
strong. Do me the honour to oceupy 
the seat opposite. I understand from 
the servants that he is expected soon.” 
( Another sneeze.) 

For the first five minutes I did not 
form a very high opinion of this new 
acquaintance. He seemed to have all 
the fidgetty politeness, and intolerable 
chit-chat, of a French petit maitre of 
the old school. He bored me with 


questions and apologies, hoped I felt 
myself comfortable ; and every inter- 
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val of his speech was filled up by in- 
tolerable gi m 


D ing and sneezing: In 
ee adie suet ok nthe c 
kept snuffing away at a preposter- 
ous rate ; and <a he addressed me, 
his. mouth was drawn up into a most 
complacent smile, and his long nose 
and chin, which threatened each other 
like nut-crackers, thrown forward to 
within a foot of my face. However, in 
the next five minutes he improved 
upon me, from some very judicious 
observations, as I thought, which he 
made, and in five more I became con- 
vinced, that notwithstanding his out- 
ward frivolity and sneezing, he was 
far from being an ordinary man. This 
impression gained such strength, that 
in a short time I entirely forgot all my 
previous irritation, and even the rea- 
sons which brought me there, I found 
that he had a complete knowledge of 
the different philosophical systems of 
the day ; among others, that of my 
favourite Kant: And on the merits of 
the school in the North of Germany, 
founded by this great metaphysician, 
his opinions and mine tallied to a 
point. He also seemed deeply conver- 
sant with the mathematics. This was 
a suyject on which I flattered myself 
I had few equals; but he shot far 
ahead of me, displaying a knowledge, 
which scarcely any man in Europe 
could have matched. He traced the 
science downwards, in all its histori- 
cal bearings, from Thales, Archimedes, 
and Euclid, to Newton, Euler, Leib- 
nitz, and Laplace. In algebra, geome- 
try, and astronomy, his information 
was equally extensive. From several 
hints avhich he threw out, I learned 
that he was no stranger to the science 
of geomancy ; and he gave me to un- 
derstand, that he had cast the nativi- 
ties of several individuals belonging to 
noble families ; and that as their ho- 
rosco portended, such invariably 
was their fate in after-life, Nor was 
his knowledge confined to these ab- 
struser branches of science. It embra- 
ced the whole circle of literature and 
the fine arts. Poetry, criticism, philo- 
logy, painting, and sculpture, seemed 
to be equally within his range. He 
descanted upon them, illuminating 
his positions from such a vast source 
of illustration, that I gazed upon him 
with a feeling akin to amazement. 
Let it not be supposed that all this 
was done with the formal pomp of a 
i » On the contrary, he pre- 
served throughout his frivolousness of 
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manner, apoleaiond for everything he 
advanced, hoped I was not offended if 
he differed in opinion from me, and 
concluded every position with a sneeze. 

** By the by,” said I, “ talking of 
Gall and Spurzheim, what do you 
think of their doctrine? I am incli- 
ned to believe there must be some 
truth in it; at least I have seen it 
verified in a number of heads, and 
among others in that of Cicero, which 
I saw a few years ago in the sculpture- 
gallery of the Louvre. It was a beau- 
tiful head.” 

“ You are right there, my dear 
friend,” replied he. “‘ The head, phre- 
nologically considered, is extremely 
beautiful. I believe I have got it in 
my pocket.”——(A sneeze.) 

“You got the head of Cicero in 
your pocket !” cried I with surprise. 

“Ono! not absolutely the head of 
Cicero,” said he, smiling. “‘ Mark An- 
tony disposed of that—but only his 
bust—the bust that you saw.” 

** You mean a miniature of that 
bust ?” 

“‘ No—not a miniature, but the real 
bust. Here it comes—how heavy it 
is!”—And, to my amazement, I saw 
him take out of his pocket the identi- 
cal bust, as large as life, of the Roman 
orator, and place it on the table before 
me. 

** Have you any more heads of this 
description about you?” said I, not a 
little marvelling how he was able to 
stuff such a block of marble into his 
pocket. 

“‘ Thave a few others at your ser- 
vice, my dear friend. Name any one 
you would wish to see, and I shall be 
most happy to produce it.” 

“* Let messee then the head of Co- 
pernicus.” I had scarcely spoken the 
word when he brought out the philo- 
sopher, and put him beside Cicero. I 
named successively Socrates, Thales, 
Galileo, Confucius, Zoroaster, Tycho 
Braché, Roger Bacon, and Paracelsus, 
and straightway they stood upon the 
table as fresh as if they had just re- 
ceived the last touch of the sculptor’s 
chisel. I must confess that such a 
number of large heads emanating from 
the pockets of the little meagre man 
inthe snuff-coloured surtout and sear- 
let waistcoat, would have occasioned 
me incredible wonder, had my stock 
of astonishment not been exhausted by 
the previous display of his abilities. 
I had little more to throw away upon 
any new subject, and looked upon these 
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fresh exhibitions without experiear. 
cing anything beyond a slight aur- 


prise. ‘ 

‘* And do you,” I demanded, as the 
last named was brought forth, “ al- 
wos soary those heads about with 

ou 

‘* 1 generally do so for the amuse 
ment of my friends,” answered he, 
** But do not think that my stock is 
exhausted ; I have still a few more 
that I can show you-—for inatance, 
Pythagoras.” 

** Pythagoras !” exclaimed I ; ‘‘ no, 
don’t produce him. He is the last of 
all the ae I would wish to 
see. The Stoics, the Epicureans, ay, 
even the Cynics, with Diogenes or 
Menippus at their head, were sages 
—— with Pythagoras, the found- 
er of the most preposterous system of 
philosophy that ever existed. 

“« My dear friend,” said the little 
man, with unusual gravity, “© you do 


not say so?” 
**I do say so. Pythagoras was a 
fool, a madman, an impostor.” 


“* You don’t speak thus of the di- 
vine Pythagoras ?” returned he, put- 
ting his bust upon the table. 

‘* No, not of the divine Pythagoras, 
for such a person never existed, I 
speak of Pythagoras the Samian—him 
of the golden thigh, the founder of 
wee is called the Pythagorean philo- 
so Ty y 

Me Xnd the most rational system of 
philosophy that ever exist Beg- 
ging your pardon, I think it goes far 
beyond that of Plato or the Stagyrite.” 

** If you mean that it goes beyond 
them in being as full of absurdity as 
they are of wisdom, I readily agree with 
you,’ said I, my anger rising at hearing 
the divine doctrines of Aristotle, and 
the disciple of Socrates, so irreverently 
spoken of. 

** Pray, what were its absurdities ?” 
asked he with the most imperturbable 
good-nature. 

. *€ Did not Pythagoras enjoin silence 
to his disciples for a period of five 
years,-——-absolute silence, muteness, 
dumbness ?” 

* And a very good injunction it 
was. No man can be a philosopher 
unless he knows how to keep his tongue 
under restraint.” 

* IT am afraid then you will never 
be one,” I remarked, forcing a smile, 
oneneh I was at bottom considerably 

He did not seem to take me 
observation ill, but passed it off wit 
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ols 

one of his characteristic giggles of 

laughter. : }t oge. Date 

_ You were talking of his absurdis 
ties, my dear friend,’ ust 

“ Ah, well, did he not forbid the 
use of animal food to his followers ? 
and, to crown all, did he not teach the 
monstrous dactrine of transmigration 
of souls—sending the spirits of men, 
after death, to inhabit the bodigs of 
dogs, and cats, and frogs, and ,seae, 
and even insects ?” 

** And call you this a monstrous 
doctxine P” 

** Monstrous!” I exclaimed with 
surprise——“‘ It is the ne plus ultra; 
the climax of fatuity, the raving of a 
disordered imagination.” 

“* So you do not believe in Metemp- 
sychosis ?” asked he, with a smile, 

‘** T would as soon believe in den 
monology, or magic. There is nothing 
I would not rather credit. Kenelm 
Digby’s sympathetic powder, the phi- 

pher’s stone, the elixir vite, ani- 
mal magnetism, metallic tractors, ju» 
dicial astrology ; anything, in fact, 
would more readily find a place in my 
belief than this nonsensical jargon, 
which is credited by nobody but the 
superstitious Brahmins of India. But 
perhaps you are a believer?” He 
shrugged up his shoulders at this last 
remark, stroked his chin, and giving 
me a sarcastic look, said, with a fami- 
liar nod and smile—“< Yes, J ama 
believer,” : 

‘© What !” said I, “ you—you wi 
your immense learning, can you put 
faith in such doctrines ?” ~ 

“ If I put faith in them,” said ‘he, 
“ it is my learning which has taught 
me todo so. If I were less learned, 
I might perhaps spurn at them as 
erroneous. Doubt is as often the off- 
spring of ignorance as of credulity. 
Your great doubters are generally as ~ 
ill-informed as your great believers, 
and much more self-conceited,” 

* And do you really goall thelengths 
of Pythagoras?” I demanded, 

‘* T not only go all his lengths, but 
I go much farther. For instance, he 
believed that the soul never left the 
body wat the latter was dead. Now, 
my belief is, that two living bodies may 
exchange souls with each other. For 
instance, your soul may take posses~ 
sion of my body, and mysoul of yours, 
and both our bodies may be alive.” 

“* In that. case,” said I, laughing 


heartily, * you would be me, and I 
you. 


would 
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je the litle gentleman, laughing i 

i t an, ing in 

turn, and cdnctoding witha waco 

Faith, my sir,” my reve- 
rence for his abilities somewhat les- 
sened by this declaration, “ I am afraid 

have lost your senses.” 

“ T am afraid you have lost some- 
thing of more importance,” returned 
he, with a smile, in which I thought 
I recognjzed a tinge of derision. I did 
not like it, so, eyeing him with some 
sternness, I said hastily, ‘‘ And pray, 
what have I lost ?” Instead of answer- 
ing me, he burst into a loud fit of 
laughter, holding his sides while the 
tears ran down his cheeks, and he 
seemed half stifled with a flood of ir- 
resistible merriment. My passion at 
this rose to such a pitch, that, had he 
been a man of any appearance, I should 
have knocked him down ; but I could 
not think of resorting to such an ex- 
tremity with a meagre, little, elderly 
fellow, who had moreover a wooden 
leg. I could, therefore, only wait till 
his mirth subsided, when I demanded, 
with as much calmness as I could as- 
sume, what I had lost. 

“ Are you sure you have not lost 
your body ?” said he. 

“ My body !” answered I, with some 
surprise ; “ what do you mean?” 

“ Now, my dear friend, tell me 
plainly, are you sure that this is your 
own body ?” 

«© My own body—who the devil’s 
can it be?” 

** Are you sure you are yourself ?” 

“* Myself—who, in Heaven’s name, 
could I be but myself?” . 

** Ay, that is the rub,” continued 
he; “ are you perfectly satisfied that 
you are yourself, and nobody but your- 
self?” I could not help smiling at the 
apparent stupidity of this question ; 
but before I was able to compose my- 
self, he had resumed his query.— 
** Are you sure you are—that you 
are—” 

“’ That Iam who?” said I, hur- 
riedly. 

«* That you are Frederick Stadt?” 

“ Perfectly.” 

* And not Albert Wolstang >” con- 
cluded ah : hinanh' 

A ot through my whole 
xt this last part of his shatlons I os. 
eailed in an instant all my previous 
vexation. I remembered the insults 
I had met with, not only from the 
students of Gottingen, and Doctor 
Dedimus Dunderhead, but from the 
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domestics of Wolstang ; and lastly, I 
recollected the business which had 
brought me to the house of the latter. 
Everything came as a flash of light- 
ning through my brain, and I was 
more perplexed than ever. My first 
impression was, that the little man,. 
in spite of his vast learning, was insane, 
or, perhaps, as Festus said of Paul, 
his madness was the consequence of 
too much learning; but then, if he 
was insane, the Gottingen students 
must be insane, Doctor Dedimus Dun- 
derhead must be insane, and Wol- 
stang’s domestics must be insane. “ I 
am perhaps insane myself,” thought I, 
for an instant; but this idea, I was 
soon satisfied, was iticorrect. I. sat 
for several minutes pondering deeply 
upon the matter, and endeavouring to 
extricate myself from this vexatious 
dilemma, while my companion oppo- 
site kept eyeing me through his im- 
mense glasses, stroking his chin, and 
smiling with the most lugubrious self- 
complacency. At length, arousing 
myself from my stupor, I put the fol- 
lowing question to him. 

** Did you ask me if I was sure 
that I am not Wolstang >?” 

‘*T did, sir,” answered he with a 
bow. 
** Then, sir, I must tell you that I 
am not that person, but Frederick 
Stadt, student of philosophy in the 
University of Gottingen.” —He looked 
incredulous. 

“¢ What, sir,” said I, “‘ do you not 
believe me ?”—He shrugged up his 
shoulders. 

** Confusion, sir! this is not to be 
borne. I tell you; sir, that my name 
is Stadt.”—This I said in my loudest 
and most impassioned manner, but it 
did not affect him in the least degree. 
He continued his eternal smile, and 
had even the politeness or audacity, 
(I know not which to cali it,) to offer 
me his snuff-box. I was so enraged 
at this piece of coolness,. that I gave 
the box a knock, spilling its contents 
upon his scarlet waistcoat. Even this 
did not ruffle him. He commenced, 
in the most composed manner ima- 
ginable, to céilect the particles, Tte- 
marking with a smile, ‘‘ You do not 
like.snuff, sir,” and finishing, accord- 
ing to custom, by one of his everlast~ 
ing sneezes. 

“It is impossible, sir,” said I, “that 
you can mistake me for Wolstang— 
seeing that, on my entry, you told me 
you expected that gentleman in a short 
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time, and desired me to be seated till 
he came in.”—At this he seemed a 
little disconcerted, and was beginning 
to mutter something in explanation, 
when I interrupted him.—‘‘ Besides, 
sir, Wolstang is a man at least six 
inches taller, four stones heavier, and 
ten years older than I.” 

¢ t an immense fellow he must 
be, my dear friend! At that rate, he 
ought to stand six feet eight inches, 
and weigh twenty stones.” 

I could hardly retain my gravity at 
this calculation —“ Pray, what do 
ot as my stature and weight to 


“1 should take you,” replied he, 
“¢ to be about six feet two inches high, 
and to weigh some sixteen stones.” 

This admeasurement raised my 
merriment to its aeme, and I laughed 
aloud.—** Know, then, my good little 
man, that all your geometry has avail- 
ed you nothing, for I only stand five 
feet eight, and never weighed more 
than twelve stones.” —He shrugged up 
his shoulders once more, and put on 
another of his incredulous looks. 

‘“‘ Eh—eh—I may be mistaken—but 
ji we 

*€ Mistaken!” exclaimed I ; “‘ zounds, 
you were never more egregiously mis- 
taken, even when you advocated the 
Pythagorean doctrine of Metempsy- 
chosis !” 

** I may be wrong, but I could lay 
five gilders that 1 am right. I never 
bet high—just a trifle, just a trifle oc- 
casionally.” 

** You had better keep your gilders 
in your pocket,” said I, “‘ and not risk 
them so foolishly.” 

** With your permission, however, 
I shall back my pieces against yours,” 
and he drew five from a little green- 
silk purse, and put them on the table. 
I deposited an equal number. 

“* Now,” said I, “ how is this dis- 
pute to be settled? where can I get 
myself weighed ?” 

“* I believe,” answered he, “ there 
is a pair of scales in the room hard by, 
and weights too, if'I mistake not.” He 
accordingly got up and opened the 
door of 
to my surprise, I be 
mense scales hanging from the roof, 
and hundred and half hundred weights 
&c. lying around. I seated myself in 
one of the scales, chuckling very heart- 
ily at. the scrape into which the little 
fellow had brought himself. He lift- 


eld a pair of im- 
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ed up weight after weight, placing i 
them upon the opposite scale. en 
stones had been put in, and he was 
lifting the twelfth ;—‘‘Now,” says I, 
eyeing him waggishly, “ for your five 
gilders.”—He dropped the weight, but 
the beam never moved, and I still sat 
on the lowest eer Thirteen were: 
put on, but my weight yet triumphed. 
With amazement I a fourteen and 
fifteen successively added to the num- 
ber, without effect. At last on putting 
down the sixteenth, the scale on 
which I sat was gently raised from the 
ground. I turned my eyes upwards to- 
wards the needle, which I saw quivers 
ing as if uncertain where to stop—at 
last it paused exactly in the centre, and 
stood erect ; the beam lay perfectly ho- 
rizontal, and I sat motionless, poised 
in middle air. 

** You will observe, sir, that my 
calculation was correct,” observed my 
companion, taking a fresh pinch of 
snuff. ‘‘ You are just sixteen stones. 
Nothing now remains but to measure 
your height.” 

** There is no occasion for that,” I 
replied, rising slowly from the sale. 
** If you can contrive to make me 
weigh sixteen stones, you can readily 
make me measure six feet two inches,” 
—I now threw myself down on a seat 
in the study which both of us had 
re-entered, placed my elbows on the 
table, and buried my face in my hands, 
absorbed in deep reflection. I thought 
and thought again, upon every event 
which had befallen me since the morn 
ing. The students of Gottingen— 
Doctor Dedimus Dunderhead—thedo- 
mestics of Wolstang, the little man 
Mange the manly eryonree aa ig scare 

et waistcoat, and wooden leg, passed 
like a whirlwind through a brain. 
Then the bust-of Cicero, which I had 
seen in the Louvre, the busts of the 
others which he drew from his pock- 
ets—geometry—geomancy—transmi- 
gration of souls, and the affair of the 
scales—the whole formed a combina 
tion which I found myself utterly 
unable to comprehend. In a few mi- 
nutes I looked up, exhausted with 
vain thought.. the heads were 
pore except that of Pythagoras, which 

e left lying in its place. He now 
took up his snuff-box and deposited 
it in his waistcoat pocket—drew an 


old-fashioned watch out of his fob, and 
looked at the hour—and, lastly, lay« 
ing his hand upon the ten gilders, 
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Wroppéd thein ofé by one into his 
green purse. “ I believe,” said he, 


with a smile, “ tle toney is mine.” 
$o saying, he snatched up his little 
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cotked hat, mdde me half a dozen of . 


bows, and bade me adieu—after pro- 
misinig to see me at the same time and 
place two days after. 


CHaprTer II, 


Adatn did I bury my face in my 
$ again did my fit of meditation 
commie on; I felt my bosom glowing 
with perplexity. It was now the scales 
which occupied my thoughts, to the 
exeltision of everything else. “ Six- 
teéri stoties! impossible, I cannot be- 
lieve it. This old tascal has cheated 
ime. The weights he has put on must 
be defective—they must be hollow. I 
will see to it in a moment, and if there 
has been any deception, I shall break 
his bones the first time I set my eyes 
tipon him, maugre his wooden leg ; I 
will at least smash his spectacles, trip 
up his heels, and pull his hook nose.” 
Full of these resolutions, I proceeded 
to the adjoining room. Guess of my 
amazement, when, instead of the great 
machities in which I had been weigh- 
ed bit ten minutes before, I beheld 
nothing but « small pair of apothe- 
éary’s scales, and a few drachm, scru- 
ple, and grain weights scattered upon 
the floor 


Not knowing what to make of this, 

I retirned to the study, when hap- 
ing to look into a mirror placed 
behind the chair on which I had been 
sitting, I beheld (joyous sight) the 
reflection of Wolstang. ‘‘ Ah, you 
have come?” said I, turning round to 
réceive him, but nobody was to be 
seen. I looked again through every 
of the room ; no Wolstang was 
theré. This was passing strange ; 
where could the man have gone in 
such a hurry ? I was now in a greater 
funk than ever, when casting my eyes 
a sécond time upon the mirror, he 
again made his appearance. I in- 
stantly looked round—no one was pre= 
sent ; in another instant I turned to 
the glass, and there stood the reflec« 
tion as before. Not knowing what 
this phenomenon could be, an — 
i aps that my eyes were daz 
Wier cess hanteen, T raised my 
hands, and rubbed them ; Wolstang 
did the same. I struck my forehead, 
bit my lip with vexation, and started 
back, when a seer to oy the 
figure in the repeate my 
peeves.” I now got alarmed, and 


shrinking away from the apparition, 
threw myself upon the chair. In a few 
minutes, my courage being somewhat 
revived, I ventured to face the mir- 
ror, but without any better success— 
the same object presented itself. I 
desisted, and renéwed the trial three 
several times with the like result. In 
vain was my philosophy exerted to 
uhfold this mystery. The doctrines 
of Aristotle—the dreams of alchemy 
—and the wonders of the Cabala— 

nted themselves in succession to 
my disordered fancy. I bethought 
me of magic, necromancy, the witch 
of Endor, Simon Magus, the brazen 
head of Friar Bacon, and a multitude 
of other phantasies. All was in vain ; 
nothing could account for the present 
occurrence ; nothing in mystical or 
scientific lore bore any analogy to 
it. 

In this perturbed state of mind my 
eye caught the bust of Pythagoras. 
This was a flood of light to my un- 
derstanding. I instantly remembered 
what the old fellow had hinted about 
transmigration of souls : I remember- 
ed what he said about me being my- 
self, or another person. Then con- 
necting this with the previous events 
of the day,, with the Gottingen stu- 
dents, with Doctor Dedimus Dunder- 
head, with Wolstang’s domestics, and 
lastly, with the reflection in the look- 
ing-glass—I say, coupling all these 
things together, I came to the horrible 
caeeelaition that I was not myself. 
“‘ There must be some truth in the 
Pythagorean doctrine, and I am la- 
bouring under a Metempsychosis.” 

To put the matter beyond a doubt, 
I went once more to the mirror, where 
I beheld the same figure which had 
first startled me. I then looked at my 
hands ; they were larger and stronget 
than formerly. The dress I had on 
was also not my own, but evidently 


that of Wolstang. Every circumstance 


contributed to confirm me that I was 
no longer myself. 
It would be a vain attempt for me 


to describe the horror I endured at 
this dreadful transmogrification. After 
5 
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the first burst of dismay was over, I 
wept bitterly, bewailing the loss of 
my dear body, which I now felt 
convinced was gone from me for 
ever, ‘ And poor Wolstang,” cried I 
lamentably, ‘‘ you are no longer your- 
self, You are me and I am you, and 
doubtless you are deploring your mis- 
fortune as bitterly as your unhappy 
friend Stadt.” ; 


Night was now coming on, and it 


became ne that I should resolve 
upon what ought to be done in my 
t state. I soon perceived that 


it would serve no purpose to say that 
I was myself ;.no one would have be- 
lieved: me, and I would run the risk 
of being put in a strait-jacket as a lu- 
natic.. To avoid these evils, there was 
no resource but to pass myself off up- 
on the community as Wolstang. Even 
Ruled eepeeddienl; der bowr could t 
rega ; Ow co 
at once adapt myself to his circum- 
stances, get a knowledge of them, think 
as he thought, and act as he acted? 
It was plain, that although I was 
Wolstang in body, I was only Stadt 
in mind ; and I knew that in disposi- 
tion I was as different as possible from 
Wolstang. ‘‘ There is no help,” said 
I, weeping grievously ; “ it must be 
done,” 

In order to cool my heated brain, I 
went out into the open air, and wan- 
dered about the streets. I was ad- 
dressed by a number of persons whom 
I did not know ; and several of my 
acquaintances, to whom I inadvert- 
antly spoke, did not know me. With 
the former I was very short, answer- 
ing their questions at random, and 
getting off as soon as possible. To the 
atter I could only apologize, assuring 
them that they had been mistaken by 
me for other persons. I felt my situ- 
ation most unpleasant; for, besides 
the consciousness of no longer being 
myself, I was constantly running into 
the most perplexing blunders. For 
dustance, after strolling about for a 
considerable period, I came, as it were, 
by a sort of instinct, to my own lodg- 
ings. For a time I forgot my situ- 
ation, and knocked at the door. It 
was opened by my domestic, from 
whom I took the candle which he held 
in his hand, and, according to wont, 
walked into the study. ‘ Mr Stadt 
is not in, sir,” — the —_ om 
ing me, * per ou will sit ti 
Vow XIX. : 
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comes: I expect him soon.” This 
aroused me‘from my reverie, confirm- 
ing too truly the fact that I was chan- 
ged. I startedup from the seat into 
which I had , rushed past him - 


with dismay, gained the street. 
Here I e up my mind to return 
to Wol ’s lodgings, which I ac~ 
cordingly did, in a mood which a 


condemned criminal would hardly 
envy. 

T kept the house for the whole of 
nextday, employing myself in writing, 
in order that the servants might at 
least see some cause for my confine- 
ment. Notwithstanding this, it was 
easy. to observe that they perceived 
something unusual about me ; and se« 
veral remarks which escaped them, 
convinced me that they considered my 
head touched in no slight d 
Although I did all that I was able to 
compose myself, it was impossible that 
I could think like Wolstang, and still 
less that I could know a hundred pri- 
vate and household matters, on which 
the pert Louise and sapient Barnabas 
made a point of consulting me. When- 
ever I was spoken to concerning things 
that I knew, my answers were kind 
and condescending ; but on any point 
about which I was ignorant, I utterly 
lost temper, and peremptorily forbade 
them to repeat it. Both shook their 
heads at such inconsistent behaviour ; 
and it was soon bruited among the 
neighbours, that Mr Albert Wolstang 
had parted with his senses. 

The second day arrived, and found 
me in the same state of mind. The 
amazement which sueceeded the dis- 
covery of my metamorphosis had in- 
deed given way ; and I could look at 
my reflection in the mirror with less 
pain than at first; but my feelings 
were still as embittered as ever, and I 
ardently longed for death to put an 
end to such intolerable misery. While 
brooding over these matters, the door 
of the study opened. Thinking it was 
one of the domestics, I paid no atten- 
tion to it; but in a moment I heard a 
sneeze, which made my flesh to creep, 
and in another, the little man with 
the snuff-coloured surtout, the searlet 
waistcoat, and the wooden leg, made 
his ap nce. Since I last saw this 
old fellow, I had conceived a mortal 


hatred against him. I thought, al- 
though the idea was wild enough, that 


a in my Metempsy, 
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chosis—and the affuir of the scales and 
the marble busts, together with his 
Pythagorean opinions, his vast learn- 
ing, his geomaney and astrology, gave 
tq my idea a strong confirmation. On 
the present occasion, his politeness 
Was excessive; he bowed almost to 
the ground, made fifty apologies for 
iatruding, and inquired with the most 
oufré affectation of tenderness into the 
state of my health. He then seated 
himself opposite to me, laid his cocked 
hat upon the table, took a pinch of 
snuff, and commenced his intolerable 
system of sneezing. I was never less 
in a humour to relish anything like 
foppery. So throwing myself back 
upon the chair, putting on as com- 
manding a look as I could, and look- 
ing at him fiercely, I said, “‘ So, sir, 

ou are back again; I suppose you 

now me?” 

** Know you, my dear friesd—eh— 
yes, I derived great pleasure in being 
wade acquainted with you the day be- 
fore yesterday. You are Mr Frede- 
rick Stadt—that is to say, you are Mr 
Albert Wolstang.”—(A sneeze.) 

‘“Then you know that I am not 
myself?” 

‘* My dear friend,” replied he, with 
a smile, “ I hinted as much the last 
time I saw you.” 

** And pray how did you ascertain 
that ?” 

** You don’t ask me such a ques- 
tion,” said he, with an air of surprise ; 
“* I knew it by your own signature.” 

** My own ne: ‘I know not 
what you mean by my signature.” 

** Eh—eh—the signature, you know 
—that is, the compact you made with 
Wolstang.” 

** T know of no compact,” cried I, 
iy a passion ; “ nor did I ever make 
one with any man living. I defy either 
you or Wolstang to produce any such 
instrument.” 

* I believe it is in my pocket at this 
very moment. Look here, my dear 
sir.’ And he brought out a small ma- 
puscript book, and, turning up the 
leaves, pointed to view the following 
words:— 

“ I hereby, in consideration of the 
sum of fifty gilders, give to Albert 
Wolstang the use of my body, at any 
time he is disposed, provided that, for 
the time being, he gives me the use of 
his. Frepraick Srapt.” 

“ It is a damnable forgery,” said I, 

starting up with fury; “a deceptio 
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visés, at least—something like your 
scales.” 

‘¢ What about the scales, my dear 
friend ?” said he, with a whining voice. 

* Go,” replied I, “ into that room, 
and yok shall see.” He accordingly 
went, but returned immediately, say- 
ing that he observed nothing remark- 
able. “ No!” said I, rising up ; “then 
I shall take the trouble to point it out 
to you.” My astovishment may be, 
better conceived than described, when, 
instead of the small apothecary’s scales, 
I beheld the immense ones in which F 
had been weighed two days before. I 
felt confounded and mortified, and re- 
turned with him to the study, mutter- 
ing something about deceptio visits, ne- 
cromancy, and demonology. 

“ Well,” continued I, after recover- 
ing a little, “‘ what about this compact 
—when and where was it made?” 

‘* Tt was made some three days ago, 
at the Devil’s-hoof Tavern. You may 
remember that you and Wolstang were 
drinking there at that time.” 

‘* Yes; I remember it well enough ; 
but I understood that I was putting 
my name to a receipt for fifty gilders 
which he paid me. I never read the 
writing ; I merely subscribed it.” 

‘* That was a pity; for really you 
have bound yourself as firmly as sign- 
ing with a person’s own blood can do.” 

“ Did I sign it with my own blood?” 
said I, alarmed. 

“* Exactly so. You may recollect of 
cutting your finger.. I had the plea- 
sure of stanching the blood, a sufficient 
quantity of which was nevertheless 
collected to write this document.” 

“‘ Then you were present,” said F; 
‘* yes, I have a recollection of your 
face, now that you mention the eir- 
cumstance. You were then dressed 
as a clergyman, if I mistake not.” 

“ Precisely.” 

** And what,” continued I, “ are the 
conditions on which I hold this strange 
existence? Suppose Wolstang dies ?” 

“‘ Then you keep his body till the 
natural period of your own death.” 

“* Suppose I die ?” 

“* He then keeps your body.” 

“« Then if he dies, my body is buried 
and goes to decay, while I am clogged 
up in his body, till-relieved from it by 
death ?” 

“ Precisely.” 

This announcement struck me with 
terror. ‘ And shall-I never,” said f, 
weeping, “ see my dear body agaiy ?” 
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.. “ You maysee it, if ever Wolstang 
comes in your way.” 

‘* But shall I never : it—shall 
I never be myself again ?” 

“* Not unless he pleases.” 

** The villain !” — I, in an 

of grief: ‘I am then undone— 

the tool of a heartless uuprincipled 
miscreant. Is my case hopeless ?’ 

“Ono, my dear friend,” said the 
little man, “‘ not at all hopeless: there 
is nothing simpler than the remedy. 
Only put your name here, and you 
will be yourself in a minute. The fel- 
low will then lose all power over your 
body.” I seized with avidity the pen 
which he presented to me, dipped it in 
a vial of red ink, and was proceeding 
to do as he directed, when the writing 
above caught my eye. It ran thus:— 

*T hereby engage, after my natural 
decease, to give ever my soul to the 


~ owner of this book.” 


* Zounds !” said 1, “‘ what is this ?” 

* It is nothing at all ; just a form— 
a mere form of business, of no intrin- 
sic meaning. - If you would just write 
your name :—it is very easily done.” 

«« Has any other person signed such 
deeds ?” demanded I. 

«* Many a one. Here, for example, 
is Wolstang’s name attached to a simi- 
lar contract. It is, in fact, by virtue 


~ 


A ciow of conscious virtue passed 
over me on his departure. I found 
that I had resisted evil, and gloried in 
the thought ; but this triumphant feel- 
ing gave way to one of revenge against 
the author of my calamity. After re- 
flecting for a short time, it occurred to 
me that the best way to punish him 
would be to commit some outrage 
which might stamp him with infamy, 
and render him miserable if ever he 
thought of resuming his body. “I 
shall at least have him expelled from 
the university. This shall be the first 
blow directed against his comfort. He 
will in time become weary of my body, 
and will find very little. satisfaction in 
his own when he takes it into his head 
to make an exchange.” Full of these 
ideas, I entered the College-court, 
where the first object that met my 
eyes was Doctor Dedimus Dunderhead 
coming towards me—the baton in his 
hand, the spectacles on his carbuncle 
nose, and his head thrown back as he 
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of this that he has the power over your 
body. The deed which you have signed 
would have availed him nothing with- 
out this one.” — . 
‘* Then,” said I, “if you relieve me 
from my present condition, ydu break 
faith with Wolstang, seeing that you 
deprive him of his stipulated power.” 
‘* I deprive him of his power over 
ou, but I give him in return a simi- 
ar power oversome other person, which 
will answer his purpose equally well. 
I think you had better sign.” ‘ 
“ No, you old villain!” said I, 
wrought up to a pitch of fury at the 
infernal plan which I saw he was me- 
ditating, I will never sign your dam- 
nable compact. I have religion enough 
to know the value of my soul, and suf- 
ficient philosophy to bear with any 
wretchedness I may endure under my 
present form. You may pls the Devil 
if you choose, ‘but you shall never get 
me to act the part of Dr Faustus.” I 
pronounced these-words in a voice of 
thunder ; but, so far from being angry, 
he used every endeavour to soothe me 
—made a|thousand apologies for ha- 
ving been the unwilling cause of such 
a commotion—then snatching up his 
hat, and making a profound bow, he 
left the room. 


strutted along @ la militaire. With- 
out a moment’s hesitation, I advanced 
up to him, and knocked off his cocked 
hat; nor did I stop to see how he 
looked at this extraordinary salutation, 
but walked deliberately on. I heard 
him distinctly call after me, “ You 
shall hear of this, sir, by to-morrow.” 
“* When you please, doctor,” was m 
answer. ‘ Now, Master Wolstang, ’” 
said I to myself, “ I have driven you 
from Gottingen College, and wish you 
much joy of your expulsion.” Such 
were my thoughts, and the morrow 
verified them ; for a meeting of the 
Senatus Academicus being summoned 
by the provost, that learned body de- 
clared Albert Wolstang unfit to be a 
member of the ‘university, and hé was 
accordingly placarded upon the gate 
and expelled, in terrorem. 

This circumstance being just what 
I wanted, gave me no uneasiness ; but 
a few days thereafter an event arose 
out of it, which subjected me to much 
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inconvenience. Having unwittingly 


strolled into the College, I was rudel 
collared by one of the officers, whi 
80 en} me that I knocked down 


the fellow with a blow of my fist. For 
this I was ereuates the same day 
by three es, and carried be- 
fore the Syndic, who condemned me 
to suffer two weeks’ close confinement, 
and to be fed on are aa water. 
This punishment, t ou aps not 
disproportioned to the innen, a in 
my estimation, horribly severe ; and 
now, for the first time, did I feel re- 
gret for the absurdity of my conduct. 
I found that in endeavouring to punish 
Wolstang I was in truth only punish- 
ing myself, and that it was a matter 
of doubt whether he would ever sub- 
mit to a corporeal change, seeing that 
my fortune was much more consider- 
able than his own, and that he would 
come at it in the course of six months. 
This I had no doubt was the chief 
consideration which could have indu- 
ced the fellow to bring about such a 
metamorphosis. 

On getting out of prison I was the 
most miserable wretch on earth. The 
fierce desire of vengeance had former- 
ly kept up my spirits; but this was 
now gone, and they sunk to the lowest 
pitch. I found that I was spurned by 
those very persons who were before 
most anxious to cultivate my friend- 
ship. Barnabas and Louise had left 
me, resolving no longer to serve oné 
who had undergonethe punishment ofa 
malefactor. In order toclear upmatters, 
I frequently called at my own house 
to inquire if I myself was at home— 
sd so was I obliged to speak of the 
1 t who had possession of my 
body, but on every occasion I was an- 
swered in the negative. ‘“ I had gone 
out to see a friend in town.” “I had 
gone to the country.” ‘‘ I was ex- 


soon.” Never by any possi- 


ility could I get a sight of myself. 
All this convinced me that the case 
was h and that I must make 
the best of my deplorable situation. 
Wi had evidently played my 
a much better than I did his, for 
e had. an interest in doing so, and 
was (thanks to my simplicity) inti- 
_mately acquainted with the state of 
my effairs. If anything could add 
to this irritation, it was to notice the 
improvements, or rather changes, 
which the fellow was making in my 
house. Everything was turned up- 
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side-down. Many ofthe most valu- 
able books in my library were brought 
to the hammer, and replaced by more 
modern works. Some antique MSS. 
found among the ruins of Pompeii, 
and on which I set a high value, were 
os of in the same manner ; ‘to= 
gether with my porphyry snuff-box, 
my mother’s diamond ring, my illu- 
minated missal, and Arabic autograph 
of the Koran. The money produced 
by these valuable relics was laid out 
in new-painting my study, and in fit- 
ting it up with Chinese Mandarins, 
silken pagodas, and other pieces of 
eastern trumpery. 

In consequence of the peculiar op- 
portunities which I enjoyed, I soon 
discovered that Wolstang, whom I 
had long thought rather highly of, 
was in reality a very bad character. 
Some pérsons of the worst des¢ription 
in Gottingen appeared to have been 
his associates. Yimes without num- 
ber I was accosted as an acquaintance 
by gamblers, pickpockets, usurers, and 
prostitutes ; and through their means 
I unravelled a train of imposture, 
profligacy, and dissipation, in which 

e had been long deeply involved. I 
discovéred that he had two mistresses 
in keeping ; that he had seduced the 
daughters of several of the most re« 
spectable citizens, and was the father 
of no less than seven natural children 
whom he had by those unfortunate 
women. I found out even worse than 
this—at least what I dreaded much 
more. This was a forgery to an im- 
mense amount, which he, in concert 
with another person, had committed 
on an extensive mercantile house. The 
accomplice, in a high state of trepida- 
tion, came to tell me that the whole was 
in a fair way of being blown, and that 
if we wished to save our necks, an 
instantaneous departure from the city 
was indispensable. Such a piece of 
intelligence threw me into great alarm. 
If Iremained, my apprehension would 
be inevitable ; and how would it be 
possible for me to persuade any one 
that I was not Wolstang? My con- 
viction and execution must follow ; 
and though F was now so regardless of 
life that I would gladly have been in 


‘my grave, yet there was something 


revolting in the idea of dying for a 
a villain; merely because I could not 
show that I was not myself. These 
reflections had their due weight, and 
I resolved to leave Gottingen next 
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day, and escape from the country al- 


é meditating upon this scheme 
I sane Wh, ene s yo emened out of 
town for the purpose of maturing my 
lans, wadioturbed by the salon ak 
ustle of the streets. As I was going 
slowly along, I perceived a man walk- 
ing about a furlong before me. - His 
gait and dress arrested my attention 
particularly, and after a few glances I 
was convinced that he must be my- 
self. The joy that pervaded my mind 
at this sight no language can describe : 
it was as a glimpse of heaven, and 
filled me with perfect ecstacy. Pru- 
dence, however, did not forsake me, 
and I resolved to steal slowly upon 
him, collar him, and demand an ex- 
planation. With this view I approach- 
ed him, concealing myself as well as 
I could, and was so successful that I 
had actually got within ten yards of 
my prey without being discovered. 
At this instant, hearing footsteps, he 
turned round, looked alarmed, and 
took to his heels. I was after him in 
a moment, and the flight on one side, 
and pursuit on the other, were keenly 
contested. Thanks to Wolstang’s long 
legs, they were better than the short 
ones with which my antagonist was 
furnished, and I caught him by the 
collar as he was about to enter a wood. 
I grasped my body with Herculean 
gripe, so terrified'was I to lose it. “ And 
now, you villain,” said I, as soon as 
I recover breath, “‘ tell me the 
meaning of this. Restore me my body, 
or by heaven I will——” 

** You will do what?” asked he, 
with the most insolent coolness. This 
question was a dagger to my soul, for 
I knew that any punishment I inflict- 
ed upon him must be inflicted upon 
myself. I stood mute fer a few se- 
conds, still oo him strongly in 
my grasp. At last throwing pity aside, 

fm vast effort, I cried out, I de- 

solemnly, Wolstang, that if you 
do not give me back my body I shall 
kill you on the - al 

** Kill me on the spot !” replied he. 
** Do you mean to say that you will 
kill your own body ?” 

6 T co so,” was my answer, “ I 
will rather destroy my dear body, than 
it should be disgraced by a scoundrel 


ou.” 
‘s You are jesting,” said Wolstang, 
endeavouring to extricate himself. 
‘* T'shall show you the contrary,” 
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rejoined I, gi ‘him a violent blow 
on the nose, ed another omthe 
These strokes almost drew tears , 
my eyes : and when I saw my pre- 
cious blood flowing, I inty would 
have wept aloud, but for the terrible 
energy which rage had givenme. The 
punishment its evident effect, 
however, upon Wolstang, for he be- 
came agitated and alarmed, grew 
pale, and entreated me to Jet him go. 
“ Never, you villain, till you return‘ 
me back my body. Let me be myself 
again, and then you are free.” 

** ‘That is impossible,” said he, “and 
cannot be done without the agency of 
another person, who is absent ; but I 
hereby solemnly swear, that five days 
after my death your body shall be your 
own. 

** If better terms cannot be had, I 
must take even these, but better I 
shall have ; so prepare to. part with 
what is not your own. Take yourself 
back again, or I will beat you tomum- 
my.” So saying, I laid on him most 
unmercifully,—flattened his nose (or 
rather my own), and laid him sprawl- 
ing on the earth without ceremony. 
While engaged in this business, I 
heard a sneeze, and looking to the 
quarter from which it proceeded, who 
did I see emerging from the wood but 
my old acquaintance, with the snuff. 
eoloured surtout, the scarlet waistcoat, . 
and wooden leg. He saluted me as 
usual with a smile, and was beginnin 
to regret the length of time which h 
elapsed since he last had the pleasure 
of seeing me, when I interrupted him. 
* Come,” said I, “ this is not a time 
for ridiculous grimace ; you know all 
about it, so help me to get my body 
back from this scoundrel here. 

** Certainly, my dear friend. Hea- 
ven forbid that you should be robbed 
ofso unalienablea property. Wi 
you must give it up. “Tis the height 
of injustice to deprive him of it.” 

*€ Shall I surrender it, then ?” said 
Wolstang with a pitiable voice. 

*¢ By all means: let Mr Stadt have 
his y-” 

In an instant I felt great pains shoot 
through me, and I lay on the ground, 
breathless and exhausted as if from 
some dreadful punishment. I also saw 
the little gentleman, and the tall, stout 
figure of Welstang, walk away arm 
in arm, and enter the wood. I was 
now myself again, but had at first little 
cause of congratulation on the change, 
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for I was one heap of bruises, while 
the unprincipled author of my calami- 
ties was moving off in his own body 
without a single scratch. If my frame 
was in bad case, however, my mind 
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felt relieved beyond conception. - A 
load was taken from it, and it felt the 
consciousness of being incased in that 
earthly tenement destined by heaven 
for its habitation. 


- 


Cuarser IV. 


Atas, how transient is human hap- 
piness! Scarcely had an hour elapsed 
when a shudder came over me, pre- 
cisely simil.r to that which occurred 


some weeks before on entering the- 


College of Gottingen. I also percei- 
ved that I was stronger, taller, and 
more vigorous, and, as if by magic, 
totally free of pain. At this change 
a horrid sentiment came across me, 
and, on looking at my shadow in a 
well, I observed that I was no longer 
myself, but Wolstang: the diabolical 
miscreant had again effected a me- 
tempsychosis. Full of distracting ideas, 
I wandered about the fields till night- 
fall, when I returned into the city, 
and threw myself into bed, overpow- 
ered with fatigue and grief. 

Next day I made a point of calling 
_at my own house, and inquiring for 
myself. The servant said that I could 
not be seen, being confined to bed in 
consequence of several bruises received 
in an encounterwith two highwaymen. 
T called next day, and was still confi- 
ned. On the third I did the same, 
but I had gone out with a friend. On 
the fourth I learnt that I was dead. 

It will readily be believed that this 
last intelligence was far from being 
unwelcome. On hearing of my own 
death I felt the most lively pleasure, 
anticipating the period when I would 
be myself again. ‘That period, accord- 
ing to Wolfstang’s solemn vow, would 
arrive in five days. ‘Three of these I 
had spent in the house, carefully se- 


cluding myself from observation, when 
I heard a sneeze at the outside of the 
door. It opened, and in stepped the 


little man with the snuff-coloured sur- 
tout, the scarlet waistcoat, and the 
wooden leg. I had conceived a dis- 
like approaching to horror at this old 
rascal, whom I naturally concluded to 
be at the bottom of these diabolical 
transformations ; I, however, contained 
my wrath till I should hear what he 
to say. 

‘1 wish you much joy, my dear 

friend, that you are going to resume 


your own body. There is, however, 
one circumstance, which perhaps you 
have overlooked. Are you aware that 
you are to be buried to-day ?” 

“« I never thought of it,” answered 
I calmly, “ nor is it of any conse- 
quence, I presume. In two days I 
shall be myself again. I shall then 
leave this body behind me, and take 

ion of my own.” 

** And where will your own body 
be then ?” 

* In the grave,” said I with a shud- 
der, as the thought came across me. 

“* Precisely so, and you will enjoy 
the pleasure of being buried alive: 
that, I suppose, you have not calcu- 
lated upon.” 

This remark struck me with blank 
dismay, and |} fell back on my chair, 
uttering a deep groan. “ Is there 
then no hope? cannot this dreadful 
doom be averted? must I be buried 
alive?” 

“ The case is rather a hard one, Mr 
Stadt, but, perhaps, not without a re 
m = 

“* Yes, there is a remedy,” cried I, 
starting BR sat striking my forehead. 
**T shall hie me to my own house, 
and entreat them to suspend the fune- 
ral for two days.” 

“I saw the undertaker’s men enter 
the house, asI eng by, for the pur- 
pose, I should think, of screwing down 
the coffin-lid. The company also, I 
find, are beginning to collect, so that 
there is little hope of* your succeed« 
ing. However,” continued he, takin 
a pinch of snuff, “ you may try, an 
if you fail I have a scheme in view 
which will perbaps suit your purpose. 
I shall await your return.” 

In a moment my hat was on my 
head—in another I was out of the 
room—and in a third at ixy own 


cshouse. What he had stated was sub- 


stantially true. Some of the mourn- 


ers had arrived, and the undertaker’s 
men were waiting below, till ‘they 
should be summoned up stairs to 
screw down the lid. Without an in- 
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stant of delay I rashed to the cham- 
ber where my dear body was lying in 


ite shell. Some of my friends were 
there, and I entr them, in implo- 
ring accents, to stop for two days and 
they would see that the corpse which 
Jay before them would revive, ‘ I 
am. not dead,” cried I; forgetting my- 
self, ** I assure you I am not dead.’ 

** Poor fellow, he has lost his 
senses,” said one. 

** Ah, poor Wolstang,” observed 
another :.** he ran deranged some 
weeks ago, and has been going about 
asking for himself ever since.” 

** [assure you I am not dead,” said 
I, throwing myself upon my knees be- 
fore my cousin, who was present. 

“‘T know that, my good fellow,” 
was his answer, “ but poor Stadt, you 
see, is gone for ever.” 

“« That is not Stadt—it is I—it is I. 
Will you not believe me! I am Stadt 
—this is not me—I am not myself. 
For heaven’s sake, suspend this fune- 
ral.” Such were my exclamations, 
but they produced no other effect but 
that of pity among the by-standers. 

*© Poor unfortunate fellow, he is cra- 
zed. Get a porter and let him be ta- 
ken home.” 

This order, which was given by 
my cousin himself, stung me to mad- 
ness, and, changing my piteous tones 
for those of fierce resistance, I swore 
that “‘ I would not turn out for any 
man living. I would not be buried 
alive to please them.” ‘To this no- 
body made any reply, but in the course 
of a minute four stout porters made 
their appearance, and I was forced 
from the house. 

Returning to Wolstang’s lodgings, 
the old man was there in waiting, as 
he promised. ‘* What,” said I with 
trepidation, ‘“ what is the scheme you 
were to propose? Tell me, and avert 
the horrible doom which will await 
me, ‘for they have refused to suspend 
the funeral.” 

** My dear friend,” said he in the 
most soothing manner, “ your case is 
‘far from being so bad as you appre- 
hend. You have just to write your 


name in this book, and you will be - 


yourself again in an instant. Instead 
of coming alive in the grave; you will 
be alive before the coffin-lid is put on. 
Only think of the difference of the 
two situations.” 

** A confounded difference indeed,” 
thought I, taking hold of the pen. 
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But, at the very moment when I was 
going to write, I observed above the 
tollowing words : ; 

**T hereby engage, after my natu- 
ral decease, to give over my soul to 
the owner of this book.” ; 

“* What !” said I, “ this is the old 
compact ; the one you wished me to 
sign béfore ?” 

** The same, my dear friend.” ~ 

* Then I'll be d——d if I sign it.” 

** Only think of the consequences,” 
said-he. 

* { will abide the consequences rae - 
ther than sell my soul.” 

‘* Buried alive, my dear sir—only 
think.” 

“* T will not sign the compact.” 

*€ Only think of being buried alive,” 
continued he,—* stifled to death— 
pent up on all sides—earth above, 
earth below—no hope—no room to 
move in—suffocated, stupified, horror- 
struck—utter despair. Is not the idea 
dreadful? Only think what your feel- 
ings will be, when you come to life in 
that narrow charnel-house, and know 
your situation.” ‘ 

I gave a shudder at this picture, 
which was drawn with horrible truth ; 
but the energies of religion, and the 
hopes of futurity, rushed upon my 
soul, and sustained it in the dreadful 
trial. ‘‘ Away, away,” said I, pushing 
him back. ‘“‘ I have made up my 
mind to the sacrifice, since better may 
not be. Whatever happens to my 
body, I am resolved not to risk my 
eternal soul for its sake.” 

“* Think again,” said he, “ and 
make up your mind. If I leave you 
your fate is irrevucable. Are you de- 
cided ?” » ; 

“ T am.” 

“* Only reflect once more—Consider 
how, by putting your name in this 
book, you will save yourself from a 
miserable death. Are you decided ?” 

“Tam,” replied I firmly. 

“© Then, fool,” said he, while a 
frown perfectly unhatural to him cor- 
rugated his brow, and his eyes shot 
forth vivid glances of fire—‘ then, 
fool, I le¢ve you to your fate. , You 
shall never see me again.” So saying, 
he walked out ofthe room, dispensin 
with his usual bows and grimaces, an 
dashing the door fiercely after him, 
while I threw myself upon a couch in 
an agony of despair. aes 

My doom was now sealed beyond all 
hope ; for, going to the windows afew ~ 
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minutes thereafter, I beheld my own 
funeral, with my cousin at the head of 
the pr ion, acting as chief mourn- 
er. In a short time, I saw the compa- 
ny returning from the interment.— 
** All is over then,” said I, wringing 
my hands at this deplorable sight. ‘ I 
am the victim of some infernal agency, 
and must prepare for the dreadful sa- 
crifice.” That night I was supremely 
wretched, tossing incessantly in bed, 
while may eg denied to ‘my wearied 
eyelids. Next morning my haggard 
look was lading fs mp eee who 
proposed sending for a physician ; but 
. this I would not agg that 
woe like mine was beyond the reach 
of medicine. The greater part of that 
day was spent in religious exercises, 
from which I felt considerable relief. 
The day after was the last I was to be- 
hold upon earth. It came, and I en- 
deavoured by every means to subdue 
the terror which it brought along with 
ft. On arising from bed, I sent for m 
servant, an elderly woman, whom 
had got to supply the place of Barna- 
bas and Louise, and gave her one hun- 
dred gilders, being all the money I 
could find in Wolstang’s bureau,— 
*« Now, Philippa,” said I, “‘ as soon as 
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the clock of the study has struck three, 
come in, and you will find me dead. 
Retire, and. do not enter till then.” 
She went away, ppmising to do all 


Chap. 1V. 


ute evens saa 
i e interval, I sat opposite 
the clock, marking the hours pass ra- 
ag by. Every tick was as a death- 
nell to my ear—every movement of 
the hands, as the motion of a scimitar 
levelled to cut me in pieces. I heard 
all, and I saw all in horrid silence. 
Two o'clock at length struek, ‘‘ Now,” 
said I, “ there is but one heur for me 
on earth—then the dreadful struggle 
begins—then I must live again in the 
tomb only to perish miserably.” Half 
an hour passed, then forty minutes, 
then fifty, then fifty-five. I saw with 
utter despair the minute hand go by 
the latter, and approach the meridian 
number of the dial. As it swept on, 
@ stupor fell over my spirit, a mist 
swam before my eyes, and I almost lost 
the power of consciousness. At last I 
heard one strike aloud ; my flesh creep- 
ed with dread,—then ‘wo; I gave an 
universal shudder,—then ¢hree, and I 
convulsively, and saw and heard 
nothing further. 


Cuarter V. 


Art this moment I was sensible of 
an insufferable coldness. My heart 
fluttered, then it beat strong, and the 
blood passing as it were over my chill- 
ed frame, gave it warmth and anima- 
tion. I also began by slow degrees to 
breathe. But though my bodily feel- 
ings were thus torpid, my mental ones 
were very different. They were on the 
rack ; for I knew that I was now bu- 
ried alive, and that the dreadful strug- 
gle was about to commence. Instead 
of rejoicing as I recovered the genial 

low of life, I felt appalled with blank 

espair. I was terrified to move, be- 
cause I knew I would feel the horrid 
walls of my ‘narrow prison-house. I 
was terrified to breat 
pent air within it would be exhausted, 
and the suffocation of struggling hu- 
manity would seize upon me. I was. 
even terrified to open my eyes, and 
gaze upon the eternal darkness by 
which I was surrounded. Could I re- 
‘sist? the idea was madness. What 
would my strength avail against the 
closed coffin, and the pressure above, 


, because the - 


below, and on every side? ‘ No, I 
must abide the struggle, which a few 
seconds more will bring on: I must 
perish deplorably in it. Then the Epi- 
curean worm will feast upon my re- 
mains, and I shall no longer hear any 
sound, or see any sight, till the last 
trumpet shall awaken me from slum- 
ber, and gather me together from the 
jaws of the tomb.” 

Meanwhile, I felt the necessity of 
breathing, and I did, breath fully ; and 
the air was neither so close nor scanty 
as might have been supposed. “ This, 
however,” thought I, “ is but the first 
of my respirations: a few more, and 
the vital air will be exhausted ; then 
will the agony of death truly com- 
mence.” I nevertheless breathed again, 
and again, and again; but nothing 
like stifling seized upon me—nothing 
of the kind, even when I had made 
fifty good respirations. Om the contra- 
ry, I respired with the most perfect 
freedom. This struck me as very sin- 
gular ; and being naturaily of an inqui- 
sitive disposition, iat an irresistible 
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wish, even in my dreadful situation, 
to investigate if possible the cause of 
it. ‘ The coffin must be unconscion- 
ably large.” . This was my first idea ; 
ef to ascertain it, I slightly raised 
my hands, shuddering at the same 
time at the thought of their coming in 
contact with the lid above me. How- 
ever, they encountered no lid. Up, 
up, up, I elevated them, and met with 
nothing. I then groped to the sides, 
but the coffin laterally seemed equall 
capacious ; no sides were to be found. 
* This is certainly a most extraordi- 
nary shell to bury a man of my size 
in. I shall try if possible to.ascertain 
its limits before I pgp 54g I en- 
deavour to stand upright.” The 
thought no sooner came across my 
mind than I carried it into execution. 
I got up, raising myself by slow de- 
grees, in case of knocking my head 
against the lid. Nothing, however, 
impeded my extension, and I stood 
straight. I even raised my hands on 
high, to feel if it were possible to reach 
the top—no such thing; the coffin was 
apparently without bounds, Altoge- 
ther, I felt more comfortable than a 
buried man could expect to be. One 
thing struck me, and it was this—I 
had no grave-clothés upon me. ‘‘ But,” 
thought I, “ this is easily accounted 
for; my cousin comes to my property, 
and the scoundrel has adopted the 
most economical means of getting rid 
of me.” I had not as yet opened my 
eyes, being daunted at the idea of en- 
countering the dreary darkness of the 
grave. But my courage being some- 
what augmented by the foregoing 
events, I endeavoured to open them. 
This was impossible ; and, on exami- 
nation, I found that they were banda- 
ged, my head being-encircled with a 
fillet. On endeavouring to loosen it, I 
lost my balance, and tumbled down 
with a hideous noise. I did not mere- 
ly fall upon the bottom of the coffin, 
as might be expected ; on the contra- 
ry, I seemed to roll off it, and fell 
lower; as it were, into some vault un- 
derneath. In endeavouring to arrest 
this strange descent, I caught hold of 
the coffin, and pulled it on the top of 
me. Nor was this all; for, before I 
could account for such a train of ex- 
traordinary accidents below ground, 
and while yet. stupified ‘and bewilder- 
ed, I a door open, and, in an in- 
stant after, human voices. ‘ What, 
in Heaven’s name, can be the meaning 
+ Vou. XIX. 
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of this ?”. ejaculated I involuntarily. 
“Is it a dream? am I asleep, or am I 
awake ?. Am I dead or alive ?” ya 
meditating thus, and struggling 'to ex- 
tricate myself from the coffin, I heard 
some one say distinctly, ‘‘ Good God, - 
he is come alive !” My brain -was dis- 
tracted by a whirlwind of vain conjec- 
tures ; but before it could arrange.one 
idea, I felt myself seized upon by both 
arms, and raised up with irresistible 
force. At the same instant, the fillet - 
was drawn from my eyes. .I opened 
them with amazement—instead of the 
gloom of death, the glorious light of 
heaven burst upon them !~ I was con- 
founded ; and, to. add to my surprise, 
I saw supporting me two men, with 
whose faces I was familiar. I gazed at 
the one, then at the other, with looks 
of fixed astonishment. ‘* What is 
this ?” said I; ‘‘ where am I?” 

“* You must remain quiet,” said the 
eldest, with a smile. “‘ We must haye 
ar put to bed, and afterwards dress 
e Ted > 

«¢ What is this ?” continued I ; “am 


“I not dead—was I not buried ?” 


« Hush, my dear friend—let me 
throw this great-coat over you.” 

« But I must k,” said I, my 
senses still wandering—‘ Where am 
1 ?—who are you?” 

* Do you not know me?” 

“ Yes,” replied 1, gazing at him in« 
tently —‘* My friend Doctor Wunder- 
dudt. Good God, how do you happen 
to be here? Did I not come alive in 
the grave ?” 

*< You may thank us that you did 
not,” said he—‘* Look around, and say 
if you know where you are.” 

I looked, as he directed, and found 
myself in a large room fitted up with 
benches, and having half-a-dozen ske- 
letons dangling from the roof. “While 
doing this, he and his friend smiled 
at each other, ame seemed anxiously 
awaiting my reply, and enjoying m 
wonder. At last Teatisfied bine thes 
1 was in the anatomical theatre of the 
University. : 

** But,” said I, “‘ there is something 
in all this I cannot comprehend. What 
—where is the coffin?” - 

** What coffin, my dear fellow?” 
said Wunderdudt. 

** The coffin that I was in.” . 

** The coffin,” said he, smiling, “I 
suppose it remains where it was put 
the day before yesterday.” 

I rubbed my ‘4 with vexation, not 

3 
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knowitig what to make of these per- bé 80 itilrutiait @3 td Make the seouns 
diréumstanees. “ I meéati,” dtels bary me again?” 
“the coffin—that is the coffin - Now, Stadt,” rejoined he, with a 
[Grew over wpon me when Ifell.” — smile, “ you are a strange fellow. You 
‘T do tiot know of any coffin,” ahs were angry at the men for raising you, 
swered he, laughing heaftily ; “but and now you are a at me for ene 
I know very well that you have pulled deavouririg to repair their error by res 
; _ | ey of a iterring you.” 

i it lies.” And, on looking, * But you forget that I was to eome 

I obsérved the table which stood alive ?” 
in the middle of the hall, overturned “* How the deuce was I to know that, 


the floor. Doctor Wunderdudt 

was professor of anatomy to the 
college) now made me retire, and had 
me put in bed till clothing could be 
But I would not allow him 


to till he had unravelled the 
r web of perplexity in which I 
still found m involved. Nothin 


would satisfy me but a philosophica 
solution of the problem, ‘‘ Why was I 
not buried alive as I had reason to ex< 
?” The doctor expounded this 
tricate point in the following man- 
ner :— 

“The day before yesterday,” said 
he; “I informed the resurrectionists in 
the service of the university, that I 
Was in want of a subject, desirin 
pon = the Cyt to set ht 9 

al « That night the 

sphemmed, tohering me thet they had 
fished up one which would answer to 
a hair, being both young and vigorous. 
In order to inform myself of the qua- 
lity of what they brought me, I exa~ 
mined the body, when, to my indigna- 
tion and » 1 found that they had 
disin my excellent ,» Mr 
Frederick Stadt, who had been buried 
the same day.” 

“ What!” said I, starting up from 
the ‘bed, “‘did they disinter me ?— 
the scoundrels.” 

** You may well call them secoun- 
drels,” said the professor, “for pre- 
venting a gentleman from enjoying 
— of being buried alive. The 
deed was certainly most felonious; 
and, if you are at all anxious, I shall 
have them reported to the Syndic, and 
tried for theirimpertinent interference. 
But to No sooner did I ob- 


serve that uo fallen upon you 
than I said, ‘ good men, this will 
never do. You love brought me here 
my worthy friend, Mr Stadt. I can- 
not feel in my heart to anatomize him, 
so just carry him quietly back to his 
old quarters, and I shall pay you his 
price, and something over and above.’” 
“ What !” said I, again in 
the doctor, “is it possible you coul 





my dear boy ?” 

** Very true. Go on, doctor, and ex- 
cuse me for interrupting you so often.” 
** Well,” continued he, “ the men 
Cartied you last night to deposit you 
in your ttig home, when, as fate would 
have it, they were prevented by a ri- 
diculous fellow of a tailor, who, for 
a trifling wager, had engaged to sit 
up alone, during the whole night, in 
the church-yard, exactly at the spot 
where your grave lay. So they brought 
you back to the College, resolving to 
nter you to-night, if the tailor, or the 
devil himself, should stand in their 
way. Your timely resuscitation will 
savé them this trouble. At the same 
time, if you are still offended at them, 
the will be very happy to take you 
back, and you may yet enjoy the fei. 

city of being buried alive.” 
ch was & simple statement of the 
fact, delivered in the Professor’s good- 
humoured and satirical style; and 
from it the reader may guess what a 
natrow escape I had from the most 
dreadful of deaths, and how much I 
am indebted, in the first instance, to 
the stupid blundering of the resurrec+ 
tionists, and, in the second, to the tai« 
lor. I returned to my own house as 
soon as possible, to the no small mor- 
tification of my cousin, whe was pro- 
ceeding to invest himself with all that 
belonged to me. I made him refund 
Without ceremony, and altered my will, 
which had been made‘in his favour ; 
not forgetting in so doing his refusal 
to let my body remain two days longer 
unburied. A day or two afterwards I 
saw a funeral pass by, which, on inqui- 
ry, I learned to be Wolstang’s. He died 
suddenly, as I was informed, and some 
rsons remarked it asa curious event 
that his death happened at precisely 
the same moment as my return to life. 
. This was merely mentioned as a pass~ 
ing observation, but no inference was 
deduced from it. The old domestic 
in Wolstang’s house gave a wonderful 
account of his death, mentioning the 
hour at which he said he was to die, 








verified by the event, 

i sp ge the 
y considered her 

Ty. 


ers. 

With respect to myself, I-excited a 
st talk, receiving invitations to dine 
with almost all the respectable fami- 
lies in Gottingen, I had the honour 
of being waited on by Doctor Dedi- 
mus Dunderhead, who, after shaking 
me by the hand in the kindest man- 
ner, made me give a long account of 
my feelings at the instant of coming 
alive. Of course, I concealed every- 
thing connected with the Metempsy- 
chosis, and kept out many circumstan- 
ces, which at the time I did not wish 
to be known. He was nevertheless 
highly delighted, and gave it as his 
opinion (which, being oracular, was 

instantly acted upon), that a dlescri 
tion of the whole should be inserted in 
the Annals of the University. I had 
the farther honour of being invited to 
dinner at his house-—an honour which 
I duly appreciated, knowing that it is 
almost never conferred except on the 
syndics, burgomasters, and of 
town, and.a few of the professors. 
These events which are here relatedat 






full, I cap. test by. 


oe w yi 
trows of. If Ft font the more 

i 5,0) | cannot & 
it. / oa not written this with 
baw fl ty. fame, and still less 
profit, Philosophy has taught me 49 
despise the former, and my ipcome 
renders the latter an object of no im- 
porance, I merely do it to put my 
ellow-citizens on their gua 
the machinations of the old fellow witl 
the snuff-coloured surtout, the scarlet 
waistcoat, and the wooden leg. Above 
all, they should sanctally abstain from 
signing an r he may present to 
rey Sok 

e. By mere essness in thig 
respect, I eg self into a mule 
titude of dangers and difficulties, from 
which every one in the same predica- 
ment may not escape so easily as I 
have done. I shall conclude with ac 
knowledging that a strong change h 
been wrought in my opinions ; 4 
that from ridiculing the doctrines of 
the sage of Samos, I am now one ¢ 
their firmest supporters. In a word, ] 
am what I have designated myself, 


‘A Mopern PyTHacoReEan. 





THE COUNTRY CURATE, 


Cuaprer VI. 


The Smugglers. 


Among all the youths that attended 
Divine service at the church of St Al- 
phage, there was none, at least in my 
day, to be compared, either in point 
of manly beauty or rustic accomplish- 
ments, with Will Brockman. Will 
was the only son of his mother, and 
she was a widow. His father, who, 
to use the colloquial _Rhrasealogy of 
this coast, had followed the sea from 
his childhood, perished one stormy 
night, in a vain though gallant attempt 
to bring assistance to a vessel in dis- 
tress ; and Will, who was then an in- 
fant, formed from that hour the only 
solace of a kind-hearted and amiable 
mother. The elder 'Brockman had, it 


_ap J, heen suecessful in his spe- 
— Whether these were always 


such as to defy scrutiny, or whether, 





in common with the rest of his towns- 
men, he deemed it no act of dishonesty 
to defraud the revenue as often as cir- 
cumstances would allow, I cannot 
tell. All that I know is, that at his 
death he left his widow in ses- 
sion of a comfortable dwelling, d tuated 

on the extreme edge of my parish—of. 
a sum in ready money, the amount of 
which no one accurately knew—of the 
whole and sole property in a barge and 
a pinnace—together with .a couple of 
shares in a neat lugger, famous for its 
fast sailing, and called the Dread- 
nought. Possessed of this fortune, 
Mrs Brockman naturally became an 
object of desire to such of her late hus- 
band’s companions as were bachelors. 
The father of her boy had not been 
in his graye a year, before she was im- 
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portuned on all hands to change her 
Sedition but,to such proposals’ she 
turned 4 


‘a ear, and transferring to 
her son all the love she ever felt for her 
husband, she continued in her widow- 
ed state up to the hour of her decease. 

At the period of which I now write, 
Will had attained his three-and-twen- 
tieth year ; in height, he measured ra- 
ther more than six feet. His form, 
though apparently slender, was well 
knit and put together ; his step was 
light and free, and gave notice of a sur- 
passing d of agility and vigour ; 
no man along the coast could pull a 


better oar, or more skilfully manage. 


a rudder or’ a sail, when the wind was 
high and the sea rough. Will’s hair 
was of a raven blackness, and hung 
about his temples and forehead in 
thick short curls ; his eye was of the 
hue of the sloe when it is fully ripe ; 
his complexion was a clear olive, slight- 
ly tinged with vermilion ; and his skin, 
notwithstanding a frequent exposure 
to the elements, as well in summer as 
in winter, still retained the purity and 
delicacy of its texture. Yet he was 
not critically beautiful. His was a 
countenance which pleased more be- 
cause of its general expression of good 
humour and high courage, than that the 
features were strictly regular ; for his 
nose was perhaps too long,and his mouth 
rather too wide. But then his teeth 
were pieces of the brightest and most 
polished ivory, and there was a beam 
in his eye, and a lightening up of 
every feature when he smiled, which 
few maidens could watch with in- 
difference. Such was Will Brockman 
when first I saw him, about four years 
after my arrival in the parish ; and I 
must say, that when he stood in the 

urch-yard, in his jacket and trowsers 
of fine blue cloth, his white stockings 
and well-cleaned shoes, I could not 
wonder at the degree of honest pride 
with fa his widowed mother re- 

im. 

The events of his short life, previ- 
ous to the commencement of our ac- 
quaintance, may be related in few 
wi ° 
Like other youths brought up by 
the sea-side, Will early exhibited a 
predilection for a maritime life ; and 
as Mrs Brockman appeared to consider 
the coasting trade, and the business of 
a dredger, as of all others the most pe- 
rilous, she determined to send her son 
into the service of a company of mer- 
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(May, 
chants, whose ships navigated between 
London and the Baltic. At the age 
of thirteen he accordingly entered up- 


on his apprenticeship. This expiring 
in four years, he was taken, when seven- 
teen years old, as an able seaman on 
board the Neptune, where his attention 
to his duties, and his general activity 
and intelligence, soon recommended 
him for favour and promotion. He had 
hardly -reached his’ twentieth year, 
when he received the appointment of 
second mate—his preferment to the 
rank of first mate occurred the year 
after—and when he and I met for the 
first time, he was on Jeave of absence 
of an indefinite extent, waiting till the 
brig Britannia should be fitted out for 
service, of which he was to be put in 
command. Right joyous had the wi- 
dow’s heart been many days before he 
made his appearance, at the prospect 
of once more having her boy under her 
roof, safe and sound from the perils of 
the deep. No fewer than five years 
had elapsed since her arms last embra- 
ced him ; and now he was to return to 
them loaded with honours, and what 
was of far more weight in her eyes, 
worthy to be honoured by all good 
men. Happy woman was she, when, 
at a late hour on Saturday night, her 
brave and handsome son. burst into 
her parlour ; and proud was her bear- 
ing when she entered the house of 
God, leaning upon his stalwart arm, 
on the morning after. 

There dwelt in the parish at this 
time a family of the name of Petley, of 
whom, from the father down to the 

oungest child, no one thought well. 

he old man was by trade a market- 
gardener, but he paid so little atten- 
tion to the cultivation of his land, that 
it would have been matter of surprise 
how he contrived to live, had not his 
neighbours been pretty well assured, 
that he looked to it but little for a 
subsistence. He was a widower. His 
domestic circle consisted of three sons 
and a datghter, the eldest about thir- 
ty, the youngest, Harriet, hardly nine- 
teen. The boys professed to be fisher- 
men. They owned a boat among them, 
with which they made frequent voy- 
ages, no one cared to inquire whither ; 
but if these voyages were made in 
search of fish, they were generally far 
from being successful. The fact, in- 
deed, was, that fishing constituted a 
mere excuse for the prosecution of an- 
other, and a more perilous vocation. 
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They were sm rs, daring, intre- 
pid, unprincipled smugglers— men 
who were known to carry arms about 
their persons whenever they set out 
upon an adventure, and who profess- 

, and professed truly, not to set their 
own lives, or the lives of others, at a 

in’s value. They were men of vio- 
he from their youth up, dissolute 
in their habits, proud and bold in their 
deportment, and what, in the eyes of 
their neighbours at least, was worst of 
all, they were men without one par- 
ticle of honour. No one herded with 
them, no one dared to trust them. 
They stood perfectly alone, for they 
had on various occasions betrayed a 
companion in illicit transactions, and 
were universally shunned in conse- 
quence. 

Of the daughter Harriet, it grieves 
me to speak in the terms which truth 
requires. Never have my eyes rested 
upon a female face or form more per- 
fectly beautiful. Her brown hair hung 
in glossy ringlets over her neck, and 
parted upon a forehead purer and whiter 
than the purest alabaster, in which 
every blue vein could be distinctly 
traced, like streaks in the polished 
marble. Her eye of dark hazel could 

ish or laugh, as suited the humour 
of the moment, with equal effect ; her 
little mouth spoke volumes, as the 
smile er the sneer curled it; her fi- 
gure, neither tall nor short, was a piece 
of the most exquisite symmetry. Yet, 
with all these outward charms, Har- 
riet was a bad girl; and she was not 
the less bad, that she was absolutely 
chaste. Cold, calculating, and h 
critical, she had been taught from her 
childhood to square every action, and 
to fashion every look, according to the 
dictates of interest. All the lads in the 
admired her, and almost all 
ad, for a time, dangled after her. But 
they gradually ceased to court one, 
who favoured their addresses only so 
far as she found them pliable ; and 
who made no other use of her power 
over them, than to entangle them into 
a ruinous connexion with her bro- 
thers. 

Young Brockman had been so long 
absent, that of the character of this 
family he knew nothing. The sons 
had all been his school-fellows ; one 
was about his own age ; and when they 
last parted, no such stigma was known 
to attach to them. ~It was therefore 
but natural that hé should meet their 
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advances with the cordiality of other 
days, ‘and freely accept their invita- 
tion to-come and partake of the 
duce of the farm. This was given 
after divine service, on the very first 
Sunday which he spent amongst us ; 
and coming as it did, from the ruby 
lips of Harriet; no one could feel sur 
prise that it was not declined ; for with 
the precipitancy of his years, Will's 
admiration grew at once into passion, 
and before he had exchanged two sen- 
tences with his old acquaintance, he 
became her devoted slave. 

From that unlucky hour, Will be- 
came a constant visitor at the house of 
John Petley. His mother, from whom 
the state of his feelings could not] 
remain a secret, did her best to br 
off the connexion. She-took, I believe, 
the injudicious course which most mo- 
thers take, when their sons or daugh- 
ters chance to form an improper at~ 
tachment ; that is to say, she never 
neglected any legitimate opportunity 
of speaking slightingly of Harriet, nor 
greatly scrupled to invent one, when it 
occurred not of its own accord. But 
her plans proved as fruitless as such 
plans generally prove, and the- more 
she railed at the object of his atten- 
tions, the more devotedly and warmly 
attached to that object he became. 
Matters went, indeed, so far at last, 
that she absolutely longed for the’ ar- 
rival of the communication which was ~ 
again to separate her from the only 
being upon earth whom she truly loved ; 
so firmly was she convinced, that ‘her 
son’s intercourse with the Petleys could 
end in no good, and would probably 
lead to his ruin. 

Nor had much time elapsed before 
the consequences of his misplaced at- 
tachment began to —— in the ha- 
bits and behaviour of young Brock- 
man. Whole days were now spent at 
Petley’s house, and some of the lowest 
and worst characters along the coast 
were his companions. Many a ‘time 
his mother sat up, in expectation of 
his return, till long past midnight ; 
and when he did return, was shocked 
to find him in a state of outrageous ine- 
briety. His money, too, began to run 
short ; cards, of which the good woman 
entertained a grievous horror, became 
his favourite diversion ; and a rumour 
gradually gained ground that much of 
it was lost at play. When Sunday 
morning came round, he had ie 
some excuse ready, why he should 











not: y her to church; his 
head abheds pr he had regeived a coms 
munication from his employers, which 
must be answered by that day’s post ; 
in @ word, Will Brockman was an al- 
tered man. The very expression of 
his countenance was changed, and even 
his style of dress was no longer what 
if used to be. The effect of all this 
Was, to cause the widow’s heart, of late 
so light, to sink within her ; her days 
were accordingly devoted to useless 
complaining, ms Ae nights to watch- 
fulness and terror. 

In the meanwhile, a thousand stories 
were abroad respecting her son, His 
letter of appointment, it was reported, 
had arrived ; but he had rejected the 
situation, at the suggestion of Harriet 
and her brothers. He had been fre- 
quent]y seen, of late, at the dead of 
night, on the beach ; and more than 
once he was known to have been ab- 
seut from home for twenty-four hours 
suceessively. The Dreadnought,which 
had hitherto been navigated by a stran- 
ger, was called in, and who was to 
eommand her, or in what service she 
was hereafter to be employed, no one 
- knew. Men whispered and smiled, 

women looked grave, and lamented,— 
and all felt persuaded, that Will Brock, 
man was entangled in a net from which 
he would never free himself. Not that 
the good folks on the coast of Kent look 
with an evileyeuponan ordinary smug- 
gler—very far from it ; I believe that 
not a few of the leading families in 
that part of the kingdom, owe their 
rise entirely to what is called free 
trade ; but the party with which Will 
had connected himself, or was suppo- 
sed to have connected himself, were 
so notoriously bad, that their very bro- 
ther smugglers dared not trust them. 
Even of little honour which be- 
1 to thieves, they were known to 
be devoid ; and hence Brockman’s ruin 
was icted, not so much on account 
of danger necessarily attendant 
upon his pursuits, as because it was 
surmised, that his new associates would 
deliver him over to the officers of go- 
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vernment, on the very first opportu- 
nity which should promige to make it 
worth their while. 

Of all this his poor mother was duly 
informed. Her fears were nncenvlingly 
excited beyond endurance, and t 
more, that she knew not how to proceed 
in order to save him. The effect of her 

pal remonstrances had been to 
ive him almost entirely from his 
home. The spell of the syren was over 
him, and to her he fled for comfort and 
support when the reproaches and tears 
of a kind parent stung too deeply. This 
the latter saw, and, determined to risk 
everything for his preservation, she fell 
upon a remedy so desperate as only to 
be justified by the desperate state of 
his circumstances. She resolyed to 
become herself an informer—she made 
> her mind to instruct the Excise 
cers when and where they might 
arrest the Petleys in their illicit pro- 
ceedings, and she delayed it from day 
to day, only in the hope, the remote 
and uncertain hope, of finding an op- 
a to do so when Will might 
absent from their meetings ; but 
that opportunity came not—-Day and 
night they were together, and the poor 
woman, worked up to a pitch of frenzy, 
et last gave information of ap intended 
landing of smuggled goeds, in which 
she had somehow discovered that Will 
was to take part. The goods were, 
indeed, to be brought ever in the 
Dreadnought, which her son was to 
steer ; yet, such was her horror of the 
preceedings in which he had embark- 
ed, and such the conviction, that if 
she did not extricate him by a despe- 
rate chance like’the present, he would 
undoubtedly fall a victim to the inte- 
rests of his more crafty comrades, thet 
without hesitation she dispatched ay 
anonymous letter to the Custom- 
house, in which the plans of the smug- 
glers were, as far as she knew them, 
communicated. The letter was net 
east aside because it bore no signature, 
and what the consequenees of it were, 
it shall be the business of the follow- 
ing chapter to detail. 


Cuapter VII. 


Ir was now the month of August ; 
I had retired to bed one night at my 
usual hour, but, partly from the effect 
of delicate health, and partly because 
my thoughts were still too apt to wan- 
ider back into past scenes, I felt no 
inclination to sleep. After vainly toss- 


ing about for some time, I rose, and, 
opening the window, looked out. The 
air was soft and mild, and the moon, 
in her third quarter, shed a faint and 
silvery light over external objects. My 
little church, with its neat church- 
yard and white fences, appeared to 
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the sides 


advantage beneath her rays; 
of the greet hills, and the 
of the gteen valley before me, 
in the dew drops, and the 
p either lay in groups here and 
re, or rousing at intervals by ones 
and twos, sent forth a short bleating, 
as if in search of some strayed compa- 
nions. The roar of the waves, as they 
broke upon the distant shingle, came 
upon me like notes of the sweetest 
music, Of the sea itself I saw nothing, 
for the hill on the right of the vicarage 
completely shuts it out ; but its sound 
floated up upon the breeze, even more 
audibly and more harmoniously than 
was usual. In all still nights we hear 
that sound, the most delightful per- 
haps of amy which inanimate nature 
produces; but to-night it was more 
constant, and more exquisitely sooth- 
ing, than I had ever heard it. The 
consequence was, that I felt more than 
ordinarily affected byit. The images 
which had oceupied my mind before 
I rose, were tnelancholy, and painfully 
so ; they lost much of their agonizing 
character, after I seated myself beside 
open window. ‘“ Why should I 
complain ?” said I ; “it is doubtless far 
better thus, than it would have been 
had my wishes been accomplished. She 
is at res thaps she is a blessed spi- 
rit, inhabiting that bright planet which 
is sailing over head, and looking down 
with pity upon me because I am still 
tied to the earth. Atall events, it was 
the will of Him who knows what is 
best for us to remove her, and to that 
will I submit.” 

Such was the train of my thoughts, 
and such the calm and holy state into 
which I was fast falling, when a con- 
siderable commotion at the base of the 
hill on the right hand attracted my at- 
tention. A deep shadow was over the 
spot, which hindered me from seeing 
anything ; but I heard the tread of 
men’s feet, and the noise of sheep 
starting from their lairs, and the latter 
soon ran out, as if seared, into the 
moonlight. I kept my eye steadil 
fixed upon the obscure corner, whic 
I knew to be the e of a ravine or 
gulley in the hill side, and listened 
with an anxiety quite disproportionate 


[ 


iT 


to the apparent cause, for any other 
sounds which might from it. 
Nor did I listen’'In vain—the ra- 


vine was but a very short distance from 
the paddock fence, and as the slight 
air that stirred, blew inwards, I had 
no difficulty in catching the substance 
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and in no higher tone than a whis« 


per. : ats ; 

‘Ts it the time yet ?” said one voice, 
‘* Not quite, I think,” replied another. 
‘* It was one o'clock they said, was it 
not?” ** Yes, and it cannot be far from 
that now—it struck twelve before we 
left the town.”—“ Hush !” whi 
the first speaker, “‘ did you not. hear 
something ?” 

There was a silence of several ses 
conds after this, but the alarm ap- 
peared to be groundless, and the con- 
versation was penne, e 

oe ; afine lad, but grown 
devilise wiht. TAWell, well, it will be 
a good haul for us—but will they 

t, think you ?”—*‘ Can’t say. I 
have got my bull-dogs though, and 
curse me if I don’t use them. There 
they come, by Jove—let us mount !” 

~ this aye another sound 
caught my ear, as of persons approach« 
ing the net of the hill as the 


cpp ow _ ony with a 
culty. I looked up, and the fi 

three sites, cide lorching 0 becrthent - 
on his back, stood between me and the 
rnoen. y paused for a moment, 
and as far as I could judge from their 
motions, looked anxiously round, then 
throwing down their loads upon the 
ground, they seated themselves be- 
side them. Having continued thus 
for about five minutes, they again 
resumed their burthens and began to 
descend. They had proceeded about 
half-way, when two men sprang from 
the shadowy ravine, by the edge of 
which they were walking, and made 
towards them. Instantly their sacks 
were cast from them, and the three 
figures fled in different directions, un- 
pursued, however, by the assailants, 
who occupied themselves in gathering 
together the plunder. I now saw how 
the case stood. Without doubt the 
three were smugglers, and the two, 
officers of the revenue ; and the matter 
being one in whjch I wasnot anxious to 


be involved, I geutly closed my wine 
dow and retired to bed. ; 

I had dro into a doze, but 
how long I had lain.thus I know not, 


when sleep was suddenly di b 

the rapett ot fire-arms. py vers 

pean. and then a oo eee ¥ 
‘om one in pain or y 

leaped out of bed again, ad took i 

towards the where the seizare 

was effected, I saw a group of three per- 
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sons, one | at. length upon the 
ground, yA pod standing over him— 
a fourth man. was farther up the hill, 
and was descending. Though they 
were too far removed for me to dis- 

-tinguish their words, it was evident 
that the last-mentioned person no 
sooner joined the rest, than a violent 

_-altereation began. What the subject 

of it might be, I could not tell ; but it 
ended at length in their lifting the 
form which lay upon the ground, and 
casting it over the ravine. A horrible 
conviction now flashed across my mind. 

Murder had been committed, the mur- 

der, no doubt, of an exciseman, and 

these were the persons who had shed 

his biood. I felt a chill creep through 

my veins, and drew in my head to re- 

cover ; when F looked out again, the 
had all disappeared. 

-It will easily be imagined that the 
night passed by without any refresh- 
ing visiting my Sesame I lay 
wide awake indeed, till day-break, a 

to the most agonizing and fear- 
surmises. ‘There was no positive 
und for the.suspicion ; at least no- 
ing had occurred capable of creating 
more than suspicion ; yet I could not 
divest myself of the persuasion, that 
young Brockman was somehow or an- 
other implicated in the business. Con- 
nected with this idea, also, was the re- 
collection of the measure so frequently 
threatened by his mother ; and these 
combined, served to conjure up phan- 
toms more hideous and alarming than 
any which had ever before taken pos- 
session of my brain. As the best and 
only means of dispelling them, I re- 
solved at last to disbelieve the evidence 
of my own senses ; and by a positive 
effort, succeeded in doubting whether 
the whole scene might not have been, 
after all, a mere creation of my own 
fancy. 

Such a doubt could not, however, 
be permitted to continue unsolved. 
Day-light having at length arived, I 
hastily dressed myself, and proceeded 
towards the spot where I had seen, or 
fancied that I had seen, the deed of 
violence done. There were abundant 
confirmations there of my worst fears. 
- The was torn, as if by the hands 
and heels of men struggling, and in 
various places it was dyed with blood. 
There was a sprinkling of the same 
foul stream as far as the edge of the pre- 
cipice, and there it ended. The gulley 
im question measures about one hun- 
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dred and fifty feet in depth ; it is as 
nearly perpendicular as can be, and a 
narrow foot-path, or rather a sheep- 
track, winds just under its ridge. At 
the bottom standsa ruined cottage,with 
a heap of loose stones, all overgrown 
with nettles and other rank weeds. I 
could perceive that they had been late- 
7] SEERA for the weeds were trod- 

en down, and of the stones, a more 
than usual quantity were laid bare, 
and the thought immediately occurred, 
that there they had deposited the body: 
I could not suffer the fact to continue 
undecided, so I descended the hill 
again, and made for the ruin. 

I had no difficulty in reaching the 
parallel of the high ground from which 
I had looked down, for a horrible mark 
guided me. The.e were clots and 
dashes of blood along the entire face 
of the ravine, and at its base a pool 
had ted where the body had 
doubtless rested from its fall. I pur- 
sued a sort of track among the nettles, 
which conducted from this point as 
far as the corner of the dilapidated 
gable, where it ended. Here it was 
manifest that a number of stones had 
lately been removed ; and on rolling 
back several of them again, an horri- 
ble spectacle met my eyes. A dead 
man lay beneath them. His throat 
was cut from ear to ear, and a knife, 
such as sailors generally carry, lay be- 
side him. It was covered with gore, 
both handle and blade, and it was 
marked upon the former with the ini- 
tials W. B. “ O God,” cried I, aloud, 
** then Will Brockman is the mure 
derer !” 

The exclamation was hardly uttered, 
when I found myself suddenly sur- 
rounded by a concourse of people, 
among whom were several peace-offi- 
cers, and a magistrate. The agitation 
necessarily produced by being caught 
under circumstances so extraordinary, 
having passed away, I repeated to 
the latter all that I had heard and 
seen on the preceding night ; and ha- 
ving likewise communicated my sus- 
Ppicions respecting the perpetrators of 
the deed, constables were immediatel 
dispatched to secure the parties named. 
In the meanwhile, the body was re- 
moved to the vestry, to await the issue 
of an inquest ; and the magistrate re- 
turned with me to the vicarage, where 
we spent the time in no very enviable 
state of feeling, till the officers with 
their prisoners should arrive. 

a 
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« Nearly two hours elapsed before the 
latter event occurred. They came, 
however, at last, bringing with them 
the three brothers and their compa- 
nion ; nor could the most careless 
spectator fail to observe the striking 
contrast which the appearance and 
manner of these unhappy persons pre- 
sented. 

In the demeanour of the first were 
exhibited hardly any symptoms of 
alarm, certainly none of confusion or 
dismay. An occasional flush would, 
‘enlied, pass over their countenances 
as the examination proceeded ; but 
with this exception, theirs was the 
expression of men either absolutel 
innocent, or to a terrible degree cal- 
lous and hardened. Not such was the 
expression of Brockman’s face. Mi- 
sery, the deepest and the darkest, was 

ictured there. He was deadly pale, 

is eye was wild and blood-shot, and 
either rested steadily upon the floor, 
or wandered in seeming unconscious- 
ness round the room. Nor was the 
difference in their.dress less remark- 
able. The brothers had been arrested 
in bed. They rose, coolly and calmly 
put on clean apparel, and acted in 
every way as if they were utterly ig- 
norant of all cause for their arrest. 
Brockman had been taken upon the 
beach. He wore the same garments 
which he must have worn on the pre- 
ceding night, and they, as well as his 
hands, were red with blood. When 
the officers overtook him, he was pa- 
cing backwards and forwards, more 
like one who meditates self-destruc- 
tion than escape, and he now stood be- 
fore us as manifestly stamped with 
the crime of which he was accused, as 
external appearances could stamp him. 
Even I could not but acknowledge to 
myself, that he must be the mur- 


The magistrate having seated him- 
self in due form beside the table, pro- 
ceeded to take the depositions of — 
as appeared in any respect acquain 
with the circumstances of ‘the case. 
For my own » I vould only repeat 
what rd had Cocina pthc Fn 
avowing, at the same time, my igno- 
rance of the persons of those concern- 
ed ; and the next individual examined 
brought not the matter greatly more 
home to the prisoners. ‘This witness 
proved to be the companion of the 
murdered man. He deposed to the 


receipt of an anonymous communica- 
Vor. XIX. 
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tion, in consequence of which he and 
his companion had acted, and descri- 
bed minutely the fact of their ambush, 
and consequent seizure. The ge 
seized were, however, too bulky to be 
removed without further assistance, 
when it became necessary for one to 
go in search of such assistance, whilst 
the other kept guard over the prize ; 
and the former ‘duty falling to his 
share, he left the deceased to discharge 
the latter. The only thing which at 
all bore upon the charge, was his as- 
sertion,that, being on his way to Folke« 
stone, he met, on the opposite side of 
the hill, a man whom he recognised 
as the elder Petley, but who merely 
wished him good night, and passed 
on. 

Witness farther deposed, that 

He inight have been absent from 
his companion about an hour, for that 
the inhabitants of Folkestone being 
asleep, he found it difficult to procure 
the necessary aid. Having procured 
it, however, he hastened back, and dis- 
covered, to his dismay, that neither his 
brother officer nor the smuggled ~ 
were in the place where he had left 
them. He then went. on to state} 
that, alarmed at so unexpected an 
occurrence, he and his peer began to 
inspect the and for marks of 
violence, which it prognosticated. In 
this search a pistol was found, which 
appeared to have been lately dischar- 
ged, and which, on examination, he 
could not recognise as having belong- 
ed to his companion. Next, a quantity- 
of blood was discovered, as well as the 
trace asifa body had been dragged along 
the grass to the edge of the cliff. Being 
now fully satisfied that a deed of vio- 
lence had been committed, they agreed 
to give information to the nearest 
magistrate, and accordingly proceeded 


. to the house of his worship, who 


promptly rendered them all the assist- 
ance in his power, and to whom the 
rest of the proceedings were known. 

The testimony of the last witness 
being taken down, and signed, it 
was fully corroborated by the evidence 
of certain persons who accompanied 
him from Folkestone for the purpose of 
securing theeaptured goods. No more, 
therefore, was necessary to, make out a 
case against the prisoners, than to iden- 
tify the weapons found upon the spot 
as their property. With respect to 
the knife, no proof could be more 
distinct. Many persons swore to their 
3Y 
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having observed it in the possession of 
Brockman, and the letters engraved 

nm the haft rendered their assertions 

itionally credible ; but of the con- 
nexion of the pistol with the three 
brothers, the proof was not, perhaps, 
so decisive. ‘The four prisoners were, 
however, known to be on an intimate 
footing ; they had been seen together 
on the night previous to the murder, 
when they set sail for the coast of 
France, with the avowed intention of 
bringing over a cargo of contraband 
articles, and no one could testify to 
the time of their return. Such was the 
chain of evidence against them, and 
upon it the magistrate conceived that 
he was bound to detain them. 

There remained yet one source of 
information, of which no use had been 
made—namely, the anonymous bet- 
ter. His worship having ascertained 
that the officer was in possession of 
that letter, desired that it might be 
given up to him, as a probable means 
of throwing additional light on the 
mysterious affair. This was done, and 
on his handing it to me, under the idea 
that I perhaps might know something 
of the characters, I discovered at the 
first glance a perfect confirmation of 
all my fears. The hand-writing was 
that of Mrs Brockman, and the billet 
itself ran thus—‘‘ One who is anxious 
to save an infatuated youth from ruin, 
begs to inform the Commissioners, that 
about midnight on the fifteenth of this 
month, a boat will land below Folke- 
stone, loaded with silks and lace. It is 
surmised that the boat’s crew consists 
of four persons, and that the goods 
will be conveyed across the hill to the 
house of John Petley.” 

My very breath forsook me when I 
had finished the perusal of this note, 
and I leoked at Brockman with even 
more of deep commiseration than I 
had previously experienced. His guilt 
I dared not excuse; but he seemed 
at the moment like Hercules in the 
Trachinie of Sophocles, about to pe- 
rish by the well-intended stratagem 
of her who loved him above all crea- 
ted beings. Whether he entertain- 
ed any suspicion of the fact, I know 
not, for he paid no regard whatever to 
passing events. Not even when, like 
the rest, he was called upon to deny 
or confess his crime, did he utter one 
word ; for whilst they were protesting 
their innacence, he stood speechless. 
A clear case was accordingly adjudged 
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to be made out against him, and a 
case little less clear against his come 
panions, for whose committal a war- 
rant was made out, and they were des 
livered over to the constables to be re- 
moved to prison. 

The magistrate had just signed the 
deed, when the door burst open, and the 
unfortunate mother of Brockman rush- 
ed into the parlour. Her scream was so 
shrill and so appalling, that one who 
stood at the far-end of the glen might 
have heard it. “‘ O what have I done,” 
cried she, ‘‘ and what have you done, 
my unfortunate boy ? Why stand you 
here, my son, and what blood is that 
upon your face?—He is innocent, 
sir,” continued she wildly, turning 
to the magistrate, “ quite innocent. 
He commit murder ! he whom I rear- 
ed so gently, and who was ever so 
gentle to me, ever, ever till O, but 
we will not refer to that. It is done 
now—it is all over—the connexion is 
broken off, and he will go back to be 
again the comfort of his widowed 
mother.—Will you not, William, will 
you not return with me, my boy? 
Come, come,” cried she, running up 
to him, and seizing him by the hand. 

Brockman groaned audibly. It was 
the first sound which he had uttered 
since he was brought into the house, 
and it came from the very bottom of 
his heart. “I cannot go with you 
now, my mother,” said he ; “ I must 
go elsewhere—to prison, and then to 
death.” ‘* To prison, and to death !” 
shrieked she ; “‘ to prison, say you, to 
prison, and to death too !—you? No, 
no, it cannot be. It was not for that 
I did it ; it was not against you that I 
informed ; it was against them ; these 
bloody, heartless, godless monsters— 
these, who have betrayed you. Qmay 
a mother’s curse blight and wither 
‘* Hush, hush, my mother,” 
replied the criminal ; “ ‘curse no one, 
or if you curse at all, curse me.—Now 
I am ready,” added he, turning to the 
constable. 

Both the magistrate and myself were 
too much affected by this scene to be 
able to interrupt it, nor was it without 
evident emotion that the very consta- 
ble proceeded to put on the handcuffs. 
In-effecting this, it was seen, for the 
first time, that Brockman’s right hand 
was severely wounded. A deep gash, or 
stab, was upon its , from which 
blood still continued to flow. “ How 





eame that wound there?” asked I, full 
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of hope that the mah’s answer 
might give a fa le turn to his 


case. But he answered not. He held 
up his wrists for the manacles, as if 
no such question had been put, and 
seemed ‘to surrender himself wholly 
to despair. It was not so with his 
companions. They protested vehe- 
mently that no case had been made 
out against them, and that they were 
sacrificed to the prejudices of their 
neighbours ; but the magistrate con- 
tinuing of a different persuasion, they 
too were compelled to submit. 

“* You shall not remove hini!” cried 
the unhappy mother, wildly rushing 
between the party and the door. 
£* Friends, nhigboans, O help, help! 
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they will murder my boy, and his 
blood will be upon my head! Mr 
Williams, will you not save him? He 
is innocent—innocent as the child un- 
born—O God, I am forsaken, thou 
hast forsaken the widow in her afflic- 
tions!--Osavehim, save him!” ‘Though 
exceedingly reluctant to use violence 
towards one whom all sincerely pitied, 
the officers were at length obliged to 
remove her forcibly from her position. 
In vain she struggled and shrieked to 
be set free. The procession moved on, 
and the meng parent, overcome by 
the violence of her emotions, 

for a time to be conscious. of .her 
misery. 


Cuarter VIII. 


As may readily be imagined, the 
events recsrded in the last chapter 
created a powerful sensation among 
all classes of people in the neighbour- 
hood. Little else, indeed, was talked 
of for several days after the arrest of 
the prisoners ; and all united in sen- 
timents of commiseration, as well for 
Brockman, who was universally es- 
teemed to have fallen a victim to the 
wiles of his associates, as for his ill- 
fated mother. Nor was the latter less 
deserving of pity than the former. 
Her grief knew no bounds; and the 
reflection, that all had been brought 
about, in a great measure, through 
her own rashness, infused a degree of 
bitterness into her sorrow, not neces- 
sarily an ingredient there. 

The crime having been committed 

- beyond the jurisdiction of the Cinque 
Ports, no choice was left to the ma- 
gistrate, except to forward the guil- 
ty associates to Maidstone. hither 

were accordingly sent, to await 


the arrival of the Circuit-court ; and | 


thither, at the earnest entreaty of Mrs 
Brockman, I repaired shortly after, 
with the design of offering such con- 
solation to her son as he might be 
capable of receiving, and inquiring, at 
a moment of calmness, into the real 
state of the case. For though appear- 
ances were so strongly against him, 
a belief was everywhere prevalent, that 
of the more heinous.crime he must be 
‘innocent ; at all events, as it was pret- 
ty clear that one of the parties would 
be admitted to give evidence, in order 


fully to convict the rest, something, at 
least, would be gained, could he be 
prevailed upon to stand forward in 
that capacity. 

With these plans in my head, I pro« 
ceeded at the ove of four one morn- 
ing to take my place in the stage. It 
was still quite dark, consequently I 
could make nothing farther of my fel- 
low-passengers, exeept to discover, by 
means of the sense of touch, that they 
were three in number. A female sat 
next me, and two men opposite. For 
the first five or ten minutes, no one 
spoke a word ; but at the end of that 
time, a dialogue began between the 
two men, in which I could not but 
take a very lively interest. It struck 
me, at the time, as having reference to 
the business on which I was engaged, 
and I found afterwards that my ‘sur- 
mises had not been ill-founded. 

‘© We must not lose heart,” said he 
whose knees rubbed against mine ; 
** all will yet be well. It is a bad bu- 
siness, no doubt, but where is the use 
of being down-hearted ?” 

** It all comes of your infernal stu- 
pidity,” was the reply. ‘“ You knew 
what was going to happen, and you 
might have hindered it. What had 
you to do sending such fellows about 
it, and sending them, too, so d—d 
exact to their time? Were the boys 
but out of the scrape, I should be right 
glad the fool got paid off for his med. 

sng. 


** Nay,” rejoined the speaker, “ it 
was no fault of mine. 1 had not the 
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choice of the men, nor the direction of 
their movements. It was rather the 
fault of that hot-headed fellow, Ned 
-—he is so confounded ready with his 
hands. 


** Well, well—we need not quarrel 
about it ; the thing is to get them off 
if we can.— We may depend upon you, 


I suppose ?” 

* Certainly, provided we succeed in 
muzzling the young one.” 

*‘ Never fear for that ; leave that 
to us.” 

The conversation ended here, and 
was not resumed ; for one of the speak- 
ers happening to put a question to me, 
which I answered, the tone of my 
voice appeared to produce a strong ef- 
fect upon the whole party. A private 

ignal passed between them ; and the 
female, as well as the more remote of 
the twomen, wrapped themselves close- 
ly up, and were silent. When day dawn- 
ed, therefore, I-could not discover a 
feature of their faces; and those of 
the third person, though not so well 
concealed, were not sufficiently fami- 
liar to be recognized. 

We reached Maidstone in such time 
as to allow my paying a short visit to 
my parishioner that day. I found him, 
as I expected to find him, utterly 
and fearfully dejected. For his life, he 
pestatee that he had no regard ; but 

is character was gone for ever, and 

the distress of his poor mother affected 
him not less than any part of his mis- 
fortunes. At first, indeed, his manner 
was that of aman thoroughly reckless. 
He would hardly enter upon the sub- 
ject of the murder at all ; and he po- 
sitively refused to come forward, should 
suck a megsure be proposed, as a wit- 
ness against his associates. ‘‘ No, sir,” 
said he, '‘‘ my naine is black enough 
already, but never shall it be said that 

ose who were miy companiouis, suf- 
fered through my treachery.” Of 
course, I did my best to overcome this 
absurd resolution, but my efforts were 
fruitless, and the hour of locking up 
being at hand, I was compelled to de- 
sist. 

In returning along the passage, I 
was startled by the appearance of old 
Petley and his daughter, as they issued 
from one of the cells. The whole truth 
now flashed upon me. The voice 
which had sounded so familiar in my 
ears during the progress of my journey 
hither, was that of the smuggler, and 
the caution with which my fellow. 
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travellers had concealed their features, 
was explained. Not that there either 
was or could be the slightest impro- 
ae in their using every fair and 
egitimate means for the deliverance 
of their own relatives from trouble; 
but I knew them too well not to be 
aware, that they would not confine 
themselves to fair means ; and I had 
seen too many proofs of the girl's ab- 
solute poe over Brockman, not to 
apprehend, that it might be so mana- 
ged as to cause his destruction. I ac- 
cordingly returned to my inn, more 
than ever alarmed for the fate of the 
young man. 

Nor were my fears groundless. I 
visited him again on the day following, 
only to find him more than ever fixed 
in his unwise determination. The 
syren had cast her spell over him ; and 
a resolution, grounded upon false no- 
tions of honour, received ten-fold 
strength from her persuasive blan- 
dishments. ‘‘ All will be well,” said 
he. ‘ They cannot, and I will not dis- 
close anything ; and without some de- 
claration on our parts, what evidence 
is against us? And should the con- 
trary happen, my mind is firmly made 
up ; I will never become an informer.” 
It was vain to reason farther with one 
so completely infatuated, so I quitted 
the place with a heavy heart. 

Of the manner in which he con- 
ducted himself during the fortnight 
which intervened, between my last 
visit and the arrival of the judges, I 
know nothing. His mother, I learn- 
ed, who spent the interval in a lod, 
ging at Maidstone, failed, as I had 
failed, in inducing him to save his 
life by speaking what he knew ; and 
the official offer made by the Sheriff 
was rejected. Not even when assured, 
that one of the brothers stood ready to 
accept the mercy which he despised, 
could he be persuaded to alter his 
mind ; and hence, when I returned, 
as I was obliged to return, to give tes~ 
timony on his trial, his prospects were 
not in the most remote degree ameli- 
orated. On the contrary, though 
much of the fierce and desperate cha- 
racter which marked his former de- 
meanour had departed, yet on the single 
pomt of becoming King’s evidence, 
was still as resolute as before, praying 
“ that Heaven would abandon him in 
his hour of greatest need, whenever 
he abandoned that determination.” 
This was readily accounted for. Not 
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a day passed by without his receiving 
‘s vine from Harriet, and not an in- 
terview occurred, during which he was 
not reminded of his promise, and urged 
to keep it. 

At length the period of the assizes 
ame round ; and the Judges having 
gone in procession to hear divine. ser- 
vice, opened the Court in proper form 
for the conduct of public business.— 
The first day, as usually happens, was 
spent chiefly in the arrangement of 
preliminary matters ; the juries were 
called together, the charge delivered, 
and bills of indictment brought for- 
ward. On the second day, the cause 
of the smugglers came on. It is pro- 
bably needless to observe, that a trial 
for murder, under any circumstances, 
never fails to excite a great degree of 
attention ; but in the case to be tried 
to-day, there were features of more 
than ordinary atrocity, and the inte- 

_ rest taken in it by the public was fully 
evinced by the multitudes which sur- 
rounded the Court-house from an early 
hour in the morning. No sooner were 
the doors opened, than every bench 
.and corner was crowded to suffocation, 
whilst all who filled them bore upon 
their countenances an expression of 
the deepest and most painful ae 
For a rumour of Will’s behaviour had, 
by some means or other, got abroad, 
and hence all descriptions of people 
appeared to interest their feelings in 
his behalf; indeed, there were not 
wanting several r table persons, 
who volunteered such advice and as- 
sistance as they had it in their power 
to offer. At the suggestion of one of 
these, Mrs Brockman had taken care, 
in addition to the lawyers employed 
for the prisoners generally, to engage 
a counsel perce! for her son, whose 

tation stood high, and who cer- 
tainly merited, in the present instance, 
all the praise which could be heaped 
upon him. 

Such was the state of affairs, when, 
in obedience to a message from the 
Court, I entered the hall, and took my 
place among the gentlemen of the bar. 
For the first minute or two after I was 
seated, my brain swam round, and my 
eyes danced in their sockets, so that I 
could distinguish nothing with accu- 
ary A dense mass of objects fioated 
before me,—and a hum, like that of 

bees on a summer’s evening, rung in 

my eats ; but I saw no separate man, 
nor heard any separate or articulate 
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sound. By and by, however, my self- 
command returfied, and I looked to- 
wards the dock,—it was a terrible vi- 
sion. ‘There stood the widow’s son, 
hand-cuffed, and bound with chains, 
between two of his ferocious comrades. 
Apart from the rest stood the third, 
not chained, however, like them ; but, 
as it seemed, ready to step from the 
dock to the witness-box. I ‘closed my 
eyes involuntarily, and, I fear, cursed 
him in my heart. 

And now, silence being proclaimed, 
the murmur of conversation ceased, arid 
you might have heard a pin drop to the 
ground, whilst the r officer pro- 
ceeded to read the indictment. It accu- 
sed Zachariah Petley, Thomas Petley, 
Edward Petley, and William B 
man, of having, during the night of the 
15th of August last past, at a certain 
place within the parish of St Alphage, 
in the county of Kent, felonioualy , and 
with malice prepense, killed oh slain: 
Robert Sharp, an officer of his Ma- 
jesty‘s customs, when in the perform- 
ance of his duty. A second count 
charged the prisoners with an attempt 
to defraud the revenue by running 
and importing contraband goods. All 
against the peace of his Majesty the 
king. ‘ Zachariah Petley,” conti- 
nued the officer, “ are you guilty, or 
not guilty ?”—* Not guilty, my lord.” 
—‘* Thomas Petley, are you guilty, 
or not guilty?”—‘* Not guilty.”— 
‘* Edward Petley, are you guilty ?”— 
** Not guilty, my lord.”—‘ William 
Brockman, are you guilty, or not guil- 
ty ?”—** Guilty of the second count, 
but not guilty of the first.” 

‘< Not guilty of the first,” shrieked 
a female voice froin one of the galle- 
ries. “ Not guilty of murder; hear 
ye that, my lord! My boy is not guil- 
ty,—oh let him go, let him go!” ~ 

Not a sound was in the court, save 
the voice of the speaker ; and so per- 
fectly electrified were all present by 
the tone in which these words were 
uttered, that no one sought to inter- 
rupt her. I looked up towards the 
place from whence the shrick came, 
and there stood the miserable widow 
in the very front of the gallery, with 
hands clasped, and arms uplifted, sta- 
ring upon the spot occupied by her 
= Her bese; was all yrs se ; 

er cap, ed off her head, 
weniatioed | her rat geld slightly ti 
with grey, to hang wild about her 
shoulders; and her large dark eyes 
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were motionless, as if they had no 
power to move, and all earthly ob- 
jects, one, were shut out from 
them. The Judge had, however, by 
this time recovered from his surprise. 
** My good woman,” said he, “ you 
must keep silence ; and I advise you 
to withdraw.” 

* T will,—I will,” cried she ; “ but 
hear ye not his declaration? And I 
will swear to its truth, and so will Mr 
Williams.” 

“ This must not be,” rejoined the 

Judge. ‘‘ Constables, do your duty, 

and keep order in the Court.” But 
even the constables were tender to her. 
‘They only besought her to be quiet ; 
she sat down, and the business pro- 
«ceeded 


* By the lenity of the Court, and at 
the request of the Board of Excise,” 
said the counsel for the prosecution, 
«* Thomas Petley is permitted to give 
evidence in this case. We therefore 
withdraw our plea against him.” The 
Judge hereupon charged the jury ; and 
a verdict of not guilty on both counts 
_ returned, the approver quitted 
t . 

It were needless to go minutel 
through the several parts of the trial, 
and to repeat my own evidence, or 
that of the rest, who knew no more 
to-day than they had known whea 
the prisoners were first committed. 
The counsel for the defence did what 
men could do to puzzle and confound 
us. He whom we had retained for 
Brockman, in particular, exercised a 
degree of ingenuity which perfectly 
astonished me; and he put several 
questions to myself with the design of 
eliciting from my replies that Brock- 
man, at all events, could not be im- 
plicated in the more serious offence. 
** I think you mentioned, sir,” said 
he, “ that, after the shots were fired, 
and the'shriek uttered, you saw only 
two men beside the body, whilst one 
was descending the hill towards the 
group—Was he who was descending 
a man, or a little man ?”—* As 
far as I could judge, a tall man.” 

“* Now, look at the three prisoners 
at the bar, and at the witness who has 
lately quitted it, and tell me which of 


them comes nearest in height to the - 


recollection you have of that man.” 

I looked round. Brockman was full 
two inches taller than any of them ; 
-yet I dared not swear that it was he. 
I hesitated for a moment. ‘‘ We do not 
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wish you to say which of these per- 


sons was really the man ; for as yet, 
we take it for granted that he is not 
present ; but, supposing these to be 
the people implicated, which should 
you imagine to have been that man?” 

To the question thus put, an objec- 
tion was raised by the counsel on the 
opposite side; but the objection was 
overruled. ‘‘ As you now address me,” 
answered I, “* 1 should say that Wil- 
liam Brockman’s height corresponds 
most nearly with that of the person 
alluded to.” 

** God bless you, sir!” again ex- 
claimed the unhappy mother ; but she 
was immediately silenced. 

The rest of the evidence being now 
disposed of, Thomas Petley mounted 
the witness-box, and was solemnly 
sworn. He promised to 2 the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth, and prayed God to help 
him, as he kept that promise ; he gave 
@ minute and circumstantial detail, of 
which the following may be taken as 
an accurate abbreviation. 

He admitted that they were all four 
engaged in a smuggling expedition. 
He related the circumstance of the 
seizure as it had been described by 
the exciseman and myself ; and of the 
flight of those who carried the goods. 
These were, his brother Edward, 
William Brockman, and himself. “ As 
to Zachariah,” said he, “‘ we left him 
in charge of the boat, and he never 
joined us till all was over.” When 
the witness uttered this, Brockman 
turned round in the dock, and stared 
him full in the face. A sort of flush 
passed over his cheeks, but he was no 
ways farther embarrassed, and went 
on. Though we fied at first in dif- 
ferent directions, we all three met ina 
hollow about a stone’s throw to the 
right, and here entered into a consul- 
tation as to what was to be done. 
Done, cried Brockman, who had drank 
rather too freely, what should be done? 
You have pistols, I have a knife ; there 
are three to two ;—let us recover the 
goods. To this we objected ; but he 
snatched a pistol from my belt, and 
swore if we feared to join him he 
would go alone. He set off according- 


‘ly; we followed, with the sole view 


of preventing fatal consequences ; but 
before we could overtake him he and 
the deceased had exchanged shots. 
The deceased was wounded, and fled ; 
but Brockman pursued him, seized 
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him like a tiger, threw him, and just 
as we reached him, had succeeded in 
cutting his throat. ca the — 
from his grasp, and in the struggle 
wounded him. We were all am 
the body, uncertain how to dispose of 
it, when my brother arrived. He 
mentioned having met the other ex- 
ciseman, and assured us all Folkstone 
would be a-foot directly ; so we cast 
the body from the cliff, and then we 
thought of escaping. But it seemed 
better to hide it first. We accordingly 
descended the glen; and buried it 
under the stones where it was found.” 

Whilst this person’s evidence was 
delivered, men seemed to hold their 
very breath with anxiety ; now that 
it came to a close, a long sob or sigh 
ran through the court. A fearful 
stillness followed it, and every eye 
was turned upon Brockman. The un- 
fortunate youth, up to this moment, 
had hung down his head, as if in 
shame; he now raised it proudly, 
and looked calmly and _ resolutely 
round. ‘ My Lord,” said he slowly, 
and with great firmness, “‘ the last 
witness has uttered a tissue of lies. I 
have sworn not to betray the guilty, 
but I am not he.” 

“ Prisoner, you must be silent,” 
replied the Judge; ‘ you are in the 
hands of counse!.” 

The cross-examination which the 
approver endured, was indeed enough 
to cause an ordinary person, even when 
speaking the truth, to fall into a thou- 
sand contradictions. He was asked 
how the knife came into the grave ; 
but he could not tell; he was ques- 
tioned as to the reason why Brock- 
man, if so 5 a character, wore 
no pistols of his own? For that he 
could not account ; but in the main 
points of his story no contrariety ap- 

ed ; and though required to tell 

it again and again, he invariably told 

it in the same words. It was well got 

up; no doubt it had been well pre- 

red before-hand. Our counsel. at 

ength sat down in despair, leaving the 
case to the jury. 

And now the Judge summed up. 
He went over the chief heads of evi- 
dence with the strictest impartiality, 
charging the jury as that evidence re- 
quired. He entreated them, if they had 
any doubts upon their minds, to give 
the prisoners the full benefit of these 
doubts ; “‘ but the testimony of the 
last witness,” continued his Lordship, 
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** ig so clear, and so decided, that, in 
my opinion, you have but one duty 
to perform. it is a painful one ; but 
the laws of God and of your country 
require it. And now you may witli- 
draw to consider the verdict.” 

The jury did not withdraw ; but 
consulted together for perhaps ten 
minutes, in their box. During that’ 
interval, the court was as still, except 
when its stillness was interrupted b 
their whispers, as if life had ne gee 
from all within it. Once, and once 
only, the chain upon Brockman’s legs 
rattled, as he resumed his former po- 
sition; and the sound went to m 
heart like that of his death-knell. i 
looked at him. He was pale, pale as 
a corpse, but it was not the paleness 
of guilt; for not a nerve shook, nor 
did a muscle involuntarily quiver. At 
last the foreman addressed the Judge, 
and told him that they had made up 
their minds. 

‘** And what is your verdict, gen- 
tlemen of the Jury ?” : 

“That Zachariah Petley, and Ed- 
ward Petley are not guilty on the first 
count, but guilty on the second ; that 
William Brockman is guilt on both.” 

‘* He is not guilty !” again shrieked 
out his mother, as she wildly rose 
from her seat. ‘* Oh, mercy, mercy, 
my Lord Judge! spare the life of the 
widow’s son—her guiltless, excellent 
son! Oh, mercy, mercy!” She could 
utter no more. Her senses forsook 
her, and she was carried in that state 
from the court. ; 

Brockman heard the verdict unmo- 
ved. He made a forward spring when 
his mother fainted, as’ if te support 
her, and seemed to curse the ie 
which kept him back ; but he recover- 
ed his.self-command again, as soon as 
she had been borne out, and calmly 
awaited his sentence. For myself, I 
started up, and heedless of forms, im- 
plored the Judge to spare him, pled- 
ging my credit that he could not be 
guilty, and that his bare assertion- 
was infinitely more to be relied upon 
than the oath of the person on whose 
testimony he had been convicted. The 
Judge, who was a mild man, heard 
me out, but could not receive my tes- 
timony. ‘* You may employ these 
arguments,” said he, “in a petition 
to the throne, which I shall certainly 
forward, if you present it. But I must 
tell you plainly, that I see no grounds 
on which any petition can be got up ; 











far less can it be expected to avail in 
saving the life of a man convicted, as 
the prisoner has been convicted, of 
m ih 
I could do no more, so I sat down 
in a state of utter despondency, to 
watch the conclusion of the scene. 
‘Zachariah and Edward Petley,” 
said his Lordship, addressing himself 
to the dock, “‘ you have both been 
convicted of violating the laws of your 
country, by defrauding his Majesty’s 
revenue. What makes the crime in 
your case more heinous is, that you ap- 
pear to have carried fire-arms about 
your persons when engaged in your 
nefarious occupation ; and in what 
way those arms were meant to be used, 
is hardly to be considered a question. 
The immediate consequence of your 
being’ armed, indeed, has been, that 
the life of a fellow-creature has been 
sacrificed ; and though he died not 
immediately by your hands, you can 
hardly be acquitted by your own con- 
sciences of some share in the blame 
attaching to his murder. Taking all 
these matters into consideration, the 
sentence of the court is, that you, Za- 
chariah, be transported beyond seas for 
the term of seven years, whilst you, 
Edward, be transported for the term of 
our natural life.—And now, William 
Brockman,” continued the Judge, 
whilst at the same time he put on the 
black cap, “‘ a more distressing task 
awaits me with respect to you. Of 
your character previous to this busi- 
ness the court knows nothing, and 
can know nothing officially ; but it 
has been said of you, that the time is 
not very remote when you were ac- 
counted a credit to yourself and to 
your connexions. I would to God 
you had always continued such ; for 
then the painful duty would not have 
been imposed upon me, of passing 
m you the last dreadful sentence 
which the law awards. In your case, 
the sentence of the Court is, that you 
be taken from the place where you 
stand to the jail, and from thence to 
the place of execution, and that you 
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be hanged by the neck till you be 
dead, and your body given for dissec« 


tion ; and may God have mercy on 
our soul! I can hold out to you no 
ope of mercy from man, and theres 
fore advise you to make your 
with Heaven. But as your friends 
seem anxious to petition the throne 
in your favour, I will appoint as dis- 
tant a day for your execution as is con- 
sistent with propriety. You shall suf- 
fer on Wednesday next.” 

Whilst others sat as if frozen with 
horror, Brockman alone seemed calm 
and unruffled. “* My Lord,” said he, 
“‘ I thank you for your good will, but 
I have no hope that it will avail me. 
Indeed, I hardly desire it. My cha- 
racter is blasted, and I have no wish 
to survive it ; but I am innocent,—in- 
nocent of the crime laid to my charge. 
I have been led astray by a misplaced 
passion, and betrayed by false friends. 
The man who did the deed stands 
here,” laying his hand upon the 
shoulder of Edward Petley, who ab- 
solutely sbrunk beneath his touch. 
** And there,” pointing to Thomas, 
“is he who aided him. This wound,” 
holding up his right hand, “ I recei- 
ved in striving to protect the man, 
whom one brother had smitten down, 
from the fury of the other ; and as to 
the knife found in the grave, it is thus 
accounted for. We exclianged knives 
whilst at sea; and here is that for 
which I bartered mine. But it matters 
not, I-shall suffer ; and as I hope to 
be forgiven when I stand before the 
throne of my Maker, so do I freely 
forgive my murderers.” 

It is impossible to describe the ef- 
fect produced by this speech, and by 
the holding up of a seaman’s knife in 
the hand of the prisoner, bearing the 
initials E. P. “ He is innocent !” exe 
claimed the bar, one and all; “ the 
man is sacrificed.” ——‘“ Silence, gentle- 
men, “ cried the Judge; “let the 
prisoners be removed.” They were 
removed accordingly, and I staid not 
long behind them. 
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Cuarter IX. . 
I nueniep back to my a ent good fortune would have it, we reach- 


at the inn in a state of mind little re- 
moved from insanity, and paced back- 
wards and forwards for a while, to- 
tally unable to compose or collect my 
thoughts. There was a singing in my 
ears, as if twenty tea-kettles had been 
boiling round me, and an overwhelm- 
ing consciousness of some dreadful 
event impending, weighed like a dead 
load upon my spirits. I had seen and 
heard fearful things. ‘The widow’s 
scream still rang through the air, and 
her maniac form, as she called aloud 
for mercy, was before me. Then came 
the stern, yet humane deportment, of 
the Judge,—his deep and sonorous 
voice, as he prayed God to have mercy 
on the young man’s soul ; and last of 
all, the image of Brockman himself 
crossed my mind’s tye, bringing back 
with it a perfect consciousness of all 
that had cccurred, and of the necessi- 
ty which existed for immediate and 
momentous exertion. 

Having regained my self-command, 
I dispatched a messenger for Mr Plead- 
er, in whose judgment I could not but 
feel the deepest confidence, and of 
whose disposition to serve his client 
no doubt could be entertained. He 
obeyed the summons instantly ; and 
taking precisely the same view of the 
ease which had been taken by my- 
self, he begzn to consider it in all its 
bearings, with a degree of dispassion- 
ate acumen, for which I had justly 
given him credit. Like myself, he saw 
clearly that Brockman was the victim 
of a conspiracy ; and as soon as he had 
heen made acquainted with the parti- 
cularsof my first journey to Maidstone, 
he decided at once that there were 
other and more weighty parties to that 
conspiracy than the family of the Pet- 
leys. ‘‘ Who is the third passenger of 
whom you speak ?” asked he. ‘ Do 
you know him? Can you tell us where 
to find him ?” 

I was on the point of answering in 
the negative, when, accidentally look- 
ing through the window, I beheld the 
very person in conversation with the 
constable of my own parish, on the 
opposite side of the way. “ There he 
is,” cried I. “« And there he must not 
‘remain,” exclaimed the lawyer, put- 
ting on his hat, and hurrying down 
stairs. I followed immediately, and as 

Vor. XIX. 





ed the object of our search before he 
gee from his companion. ‘One 
word with ‘you, sir,” said I, address- 
ing. myself to him. ‘‘ With me, sir!” 
replied the fellow, reddening; “ I 
know not what business you can have 
with me. J am in a hurry, and cannot 
wait.”—** But you must wait,” ex- 
claimed the barrister. ‘ There is a 


-serious charge against you, and from 


this spot you stir not, except in the 
cuneie of an officer.—Constable, do 
your duty, and secure that man.” 

** Secure me!” replied the other ; 
“* let me see the man that will secure 
me, without a magistrate’s warrant or 
authority. That I will not resist, but 
till that be produced, lay hands on me 
at your peril.” The fellow, as he ut- 
tered these words, thrust his hand in- 
to his bosom, and pulled out a pistol. 
The officer hung back; a crowd 
to assemble, and in spite of the efforts 
of Mr Pleader and myself to hinder 
it, he mixed himselt' with the mob 
and disappeared. ‘There was nothing 
now for it except to obtain a regular 
warrant ; and as the constable 
fessed to be acquainted with his sate 
of abode, and knew his name, we had 
every reason to hope that he might yet 
be secured. He was, it appeared, a 
person of considerable consequence in 
the custom-house at Dover, “‘ his name 
was Joseph Sly, and unless the world 
belie him,” added the officer, *‘ a great« 
ter rogue is nowhere to be met with.” 

A warrant was soon procured, on 
my making oath that I had reason to 
suspect the individual named in it, of 
nefarious practices against the revenue 
laws. Armed with this, the constable 
set off, determined, as he assured us, - 
to overcome all resistance ; and I, 
way of whiling away the time whi 
might be expected to elapse before he 


should return, determined to pay a 
visit, both to Mrs Brockman her 
son. The former I found in a state 
of the most pitiable distress. Fit af- 


ter fit had come upon her so fast, after 
her removal out of court, thait- her me- 
dical attendant altogether despaired of 
her recovery ; and though these had 
happily ceased, they gave place | 
to a stupor, such as hardly permi 

her to recognize, far less open her 
mind to any one. Under these cir- 

3Z 
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cumstances, I considered it al er 
—— to Erindgin my pup i 

. From ings I according- 
ly hastened to the jail, and though it 
wanted but ye hour ~ the «on 

‘time of- locking up, the turnkey, 
poe ty how deeply I was interested hn 
the fate of the prisoner, hesitated not 
toadmit me. I repaired to the con- 
demned cell. It was on the ground 
floor ; a narrow recess, resembling a 
vault in a churchyard, more than a 

lace of confinement for a living man. 

e only light admitted, was through 
. the door—ari iron grating, over which 
a strong wooden shutter, perforated 
to admit the air, could be fastened as 
soon as night sct in. There sat the 
unfortunate youth upon a stone-bench 
-—the only bed allowed him. Yet he 
was less cast down, far less apparent- 
ly desperate, than when I found him 
the inhabitant of a less comfortless 
dungeon, in expectation of the day of 
trial. He held out his manacled hand 
to me, and eagerly inquired after his 
mother. ‘“ She is better,” said I, 
* and I trust will do well. But how 
are you, Brockman? How have the 
awful events of the day affected you?” 

** As they ought to affect me, I 
humbly hope,” replied he. “ I know 
that I have but few days to live, and 
I am fully conscious that, though no 
murderer, I shall deserve my fate on 
account of my conduct to my mother. 
For her, Mr Williams, I feel most 
deeply.” —Here his voice faltered, and 
the tear struggled to escape from his 
eye.—‘* Oh, who will comfort her, 
who will console her, who will wipe 
away from her memory the shame 
and agony of such a death as mine! 
You will befriend her, sir, you will 
be kind to her, and give her your 
countenance, I am aware; but she 
will not survive it. Mother and son 
will perish ‘together, for her heart is 
too tender not to break.” 

** I would not have you encourage 
false hopes,” replied I, forgetting, in 
the impulse of the moment, the reso- 
lution which I had formed, not to 
communicate aught to the prisoner 
till something more decisive had tran- 
spired. ‘I would not have you en- 
courage false hopes, very far from it. 
I would, on the contrary, advise you 
to prepare for the worst. But your 
friends are actively exerting them- 
selves in your favour ; your speech in 
Court has made a strong impression, 
and the agitation of the Petleys was 
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remarked by all. You may yet be 
liberated, and I pray that you shall.” 

Brockman shook his head, though 
the bright glance of his eye showed, 
that even this address had renewed 


the desire of life. ‘‘ To say that I 
would not rejoice, were your exer- 
tions crowned with success,” said he, 
* would be to say an untruth. Iam 
but young to die, and to die by the 
hands of a common executioner—ugh 
— it is a horrible idea. But I fear you 
only flatter yourselves ; you excite no 
hope in me; for what ground have 
you to go upon? Was not the evi- 
dence direct and conclusive ?” 

“* Yes, but there are other matters, 
of which we will not now speak. This 
conspiracy, whose existence you would 
not credit, is seen through by the 
world at large, and it will, I trust, be 
brought to light.” 

** Oh, talk not of the past,” cried 
he ; “‘ I have indeed been played upon, 
bitterly, cruelly deceived. You were 
right, sir, Harriet is a devil. But I 
forgive her, as I forgive her brothers, 
and may they be forgiven elsewhere.” 

The arrival of the turnkey here put 
a stop to farther conversation. I ac- 
cordingly shook hands with Brockman, 
and having promised to call again on 
the morrow, I followed my conductor. 
On our way to the outer gate of the 
prison, we passed another cell, some- 
thing similar to that in which my 
young friend was immured, but a de- 
gree less gloomy. It was inhabited, 
and a deep groan which came through 
the holes in the shutter, indicated 
that its tenant was ill at ease in mind 
or body, or both. 

‘* Who is confined there?” said I. 

** One of your friend’s associates,” 
replied the jailor ; ‘‘ he that is to be 
transported for life. He is in a strange 
taking, sir. He has not ceased to 
shake as if he had the ague, ever since 
they were brought back from Court, 
and the doctor who has seen him, 
knows not what to make of him. He 
says, if the fellow be not better to- 
morrow, he must be removed tv a 
warmer place ; but for my part, I think 
this too good for him.” 

We had by this time reached the 

te, and the locks, bolts, and chains 

ing one by one removed, the massy 
portal grated harshly on its hinges, 
and I again found myself in the street. 
It is unnecessary to give a minute de- 
tail of the proceedings of the next five 
days, either within or without the 
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walls of the prison. The constable, 
who had promised so fair as to the 
arrest of Sly, found, as many others 
find, that it is easier to make a pro- 
mise tan to ¢ wage it—Joseph effec- 
tually eluded the search. For myself, 
I paid frequent visits both to Mrs 
Brockman and her son, the former of 
whom slowly recovered, chiefly, I be- 
lieve, because we deemed it right to 
put the best face upon affairs, and to 
flatter her with hopes which we our- 
selves scarcely encouraged. With re- 
spect to the latter, though for the first 
day or two he talked much of the pos- 
sible result of the petition, and said 
something of his own intentions in 
case its prayer should be attended to, 
yet when the third and the fourth 
ed on, and no intelligence reach- 
ed him, his hopes gradually declined, 
till they may be said to have become 
utterly extinct. He now anxiously 
desired to see his mother. She was 
still too weak to be moved, and of 
this I informed him, warning him, 
at the same time, that we had kept 
the nature of his sentence a secret 
from her; but when now the even- 
ing of Monday had arrived, and no 
pardon or reprieve came with it, I 
deemed it ixcumbent on me to fulfil 
his wishes at all hazards. Still we re- 
solved to conceal the truth. It was ac- 
cordingly agreed between us, that she 
should be told of a probable commu- 
tation of the sentence of death to that 
of transportation for life; and ha- 
~ ving become somewhat of an adept in 
the art of deceiving, I agreed to con- 
vey the communication. For this pur- 
pose, I repaired to her lodging early 
on the Tuesday morning, and finding 
her so far convalescent as to be able to 
sit up in her chair, I entered at once 
upon the business of my message. 

The good woman expected some- 
thing; from the unusually early hour 
of my arrival. ‘ What news bring 
you, Mr Williams?” said she; “ you 
are the bearer of some intelligence I 
am certain. Oh God grant that it may 
be favourable !” 

‘* Not unfavourable, my friend,” re- 
ey I; “ at least not so bad as we 

a right to expect. You must 
make up your mind, I fear, to be se- 
parated from your son for a time, but 
the separation will not be eternal.” 

* Then he does not suffer !”’ cried 
she wildly yet jéyfully, and clasping 
her hands together ; ‘‘ Oh thank Hea~ 
even, thank Heaven! What matters 
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transportation ? what boots it where 


we live? For I will accompany him, 
Mr Williams. Yes, I will go in the 
same ship, or if that be not allowed, in 


the next that sails, and we will build 
a cottage among the woods and wilds 
of New South Wales, and smile when 
we think of England, and all the cares 
and troubles we endured there. They 
tell me it is a glorious country, and a 
glorious climate ; and were it not so, 
what shall I care for climate or coun~ 
try as long as I am with my boy ?” 

_ It was with much difficulty that I 
could refrain from weeping aloud, 
when I beheld the unfortunate woman 
thus rejoicing in a lie; but I did re- 
strain myself, and went on to propose 
that she should visit her son this day 
in prison. ‘‘Goesheso soon ?” exclaim- 
ed she ; “ surely they will not send 
him off to-morrow? But no matter ; 
I am ready, and perhaps I ought not 
to desire his longer stay here, since 
he must abide in a dungeon. Go on, 
I will follow you.” 

Mrs Brockman rose as‘ she spoke, 
but her weakness was such that she 
almost immediately fell back upon the 
sofa. ‘ I cannot walk yet,” said she 
faintly ; ** you must have me carried, 
and glad, glad shall I be to bear the 
fatigue, even if it be such.” I ace 
cordingly procured four stout porters, 
and having caused her to be well 
covered up, she was removed without 
suffering any serious inconvenience to 
the prison. 

I shall not attempt to describe the 
meeting, far less the parting, although 
I was present at both. They were 
such as will not bear a delineation in 
words. The latter, indeed, was on 
Will's part so solemn, that I trembled 
lest his mother should surmise the 
truth ; but it occurred not to her, so 
just is the observation, that we believe 
what we desire, even if the grounds of 
belief be on the contrary side of the 
question. She remained with him 
about two hours, and having promised 
not to come again till the day after the 
morrow, she was borne back to her 
apartment. : 

Whilst I and my two friends were 
thus employed, Mr Pleader, and the 
other gentlemen who took so lively an 
interest in our affairs, were straining 
every nerve to procure information, 
and to substantiate their claim to an 
exercise of the Royal — As yet, 
however, all their efforts had failed. 

The Petleys, probably conscious that 
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blic suspicion was roused, had fled 
the country ; of sy no tidings were 
procured, except that it a on 
Sealddds bie sebere feet be ind do- 
frauded the revenue to a large amount, 
and for a long series of years. No 


doubt his fears suggested to him that 
this was the ground of his arrest, for 
the real nature of the charge against 
him had never been communicated. 
Be that, however, as it may, no trace of 
him could be discovered, and hence all 
idea of saving Brockman was abandon- 
ed, not by me only, but by the rest. 
Of this I thought it my duty to inform 
him. He received the intelligence 
with fortitude, with great fortitude, 
but not without a pang ; for there is a 
vast difference between the expression 
of an indifference to life when death 
a remote, and the feeling of that 
indifference when it is actually near 
at hand. He strove, however, by 
every means which religion and reason 
could suggest, to reconcile himself to 
a fate ereey irremediable. I 
prayed with him, I administered to 
im the sacrament, and, at his own 
earnest request, I spent the entire 
night of Tuesday in his cell. From 
the moment of Mrs Brockman’s de- 
, indeed, I shut myself up with 
im altogether, and painful as thisduty 
was, there were not wanting nume- 
rous circumstances which gave to it a 
of even pleasurable interest 
such as I could not have anticipated. 
The fact I believe to be, that all vio- 
lent excitement is pleasing while it 
lasts ; in the excitement to which I 
was now subjected there was no want 
of violence, and hence, as well as from 
contemplating the effect of conscious 
innocence upon a religious mind, I 
cannot pronounce the night spent ina 
condemned cell at Maidstone the mest 
determinately miserable which it has 
been my lot to spend. Tired nature, 
however, gave way at last. Having 
solemnly commended ourselves to the 
protection of the Deity, we lay down 
upon a mattress with which the jailer 
had humanely supplied us, and I was 
not less surprised than delighted to 
reeive, that long before my thoughts 
ad attained any degree of composure, 
my companion was fast asleep. I fol- 
lowed his example as quickly as I 
could, and slept also. 
How long we had lain in a state of 
‘unconsciousness I cannot tell, but the 
early rays of the sun were just %be- 
ginning to shine through the gra- 
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tings of the dungeon, when the rat- 
ing of chains, and tlie drawing back 


of bolts, disturbed us. I thought 
Brockman’s hand shook a little when 
he extended it towards me, and I 
could perceive a sort of involuntary 
contraction -of the eyebrow, such as 
indicated. a severe internal struggle 
between courage and natural weak- 
ness. His breath was suspended too, 
till the door creaked upon its hinges, 
from the expectation, no doubt, that 
it would open to admit the execu- 
tioner. But instead of the execu- 
tioner, the sheriff entered, and there 
was an expression in his countenance 
not usually exhibited by the bearer of 
deadly tidings. We both stared at 
him in silence. 

“Young man,” said he, stepping 
up to Brockman, “ it gives me sin- 
cere satisfaction to inform you, that 
his Majesty has been pleased to order 
a delay in the execution of your sen- 
tence, till certain matters connected 
with the offence of which you stand 
convicted, shall have been more ac- 
curately investigated.” The blood 
rushed all at once to Brockman’s 
cheeks, and then receded again. He 
gasped for breath, and but that I held 
his arm, would have fallen to the 
ground. “ How is this!” cried I, be- 
yond measure overjoyed ; “‘ what for- 
tunate occurrence has brought this 
about ? Have you succeeded in appre- 
hending the fugitive, or what has 
been done?” ‘ Not so,” answered the 
sheriff, with a smile, “‘ we have fail- 
ed on all hands ; but there is a Pro- 
vidence which preserves the innocent, 
and it has wonderfully interfered in 
favour of this youth. As I see that 
he is calm, the whole story may be 
told at once. His innocence has been 
clearly proved, by the confession of 
one of his associates, and here is the 
royal pardon, with which an express 
has just arrived.” 

I'will not attempt to describe the 
scene which followed, or repeat the 
many congratulatory and admonitory 
adages to which Will was compelled 
to listen, not only from the sheriff, but 
from the chaplain, and even from the 
jailér.. Let me rather detail at once, 
the means by which an event so un-~ 
looked for -and joyful was brought 
about ; and for this a few words will 
suffice. 

I have already mentioned, that on 
a former occasion I was startled b 
the sound of a heavy groaning, whic: 
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proceeded from a cell near that of the 
condemned man to whom I had been 

ing a visit, and where, as the jailer 
informed me, Edward Petley was con- 
fined. The illness with which that 
unhappy person was afflicted seized 
him in the dock, and never left him 
after. It seemed as if the hand of his 
victim when laid upon his shoulder, 
had been filled with some deadly poi- 
son ; for the shivering which came 
over him at the time, and to which 
all within the court were eye-wit- 
nesses, ceased not to agitate his frame 
to the last. He was supported back 
to prison in a violent fit of the ague, 
and it soon became manifest that his 
life was in danger. 

For some days he bore his illness 
in stubborn silence ; but as the danger 
inereased, remorse began to rack his 
mind, and strange expressions to es- 
eape his lips. It was on the morn- 
ing of the Tuesday, on the very day 
preceding the execution, that, after a 
severe contest, he desired to see the 
chaplain, and to him made a full con- 
fession of his own guilt, and a full 
declaration of Will’s innocence. The 
story which Will had told was, it a 
peared, accurately correct. He, the 
dying man, shot the exciseman, whilst 
his brother cut his throat, having 
wounded Brockman in the hand when 
attempting to wrest the knife from 


him. Nor was this the only piece of © 


intelligence which he conveyed. He 
exposed a series of frauds and crimes, 
in which Joseph Sly had taken an ac- 
tive part; aud the whole being care- 
fully noted down and read over to 
him, he signed it as his dying decla- 
ration. With grounds so clear to act 
upon, there-was no difficulty whatever 
in obtaining the royal pardon, the ar- 
rival of which had been thus long de- 
layed only by the absence from town 
of the Secretary of State for the home 
department. 
Little now remains for me to add. 
Brockman, as a matter of course, was 
set at liberty, and his mental suffer- 
ings during the period of his impri- 
sonment, especially since sentence of 
death was passed upon him, being 


considered as a sufficient punishment . 


of his offence against tlie revenue, all 
eharges from that quarter were drop- 
ped. From his mother the real peril 
of his case was, however, carefully 
eoncealed till many weeks after her re- 
turn into the country; nor was she 
even then made acquainted with it, 
till to keep it longer a secret would. 
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have been of no avail; for the good 
woman’s constitution never recovered 
the injury which many weeks of acute 
agitation inflicted upon it. She lived, 
indeed, to see her son, not only resto- 
red to his former respectable condition 
in life, but put in command of the 
very vessel which he had all along 


been meant to command ; and she died 


at last blessing God for his mercies 
here, and humbly trusting to be ad- 
mitted as a participator in his still 
greater mercies hereafter. ary 

As to the Petleys, the younger of the 
two breathed his last a few hours af- 
ter his confession had been signed, 
and was-buried in the churchyard of 
Maidstone. His bones were not re-” 
moved to pollute the cemetery of his 
native parish, and no stone was erected 
to his memory. Of the others the 
fate is uncertain. Zachariah, it is 
true, underwent his sentence, and is 
doubtless herding, at this dey, with 
beings as wicked as himself; but of the 
father, the sister, and Tom, no account 
has reached us. Neither is anything 
accurately known of the destiny of Jo- 
seph Sly. About six months after 
these events I read, indeed, in one of 
the London papers, that one Josiah 
Turpin, alias Joseph Sly, had suffers 
ed the punishment due to burglary 
under aggravated circumstances ; but 
whether the person alluded to was 
my former travelling comparéon, I had 
no opportunity to learn. 

Of Will Brockman I never heard 
anything but what was favourable, - 
from the moment of his liberation. 
His good sense soon taught him to 
shake off the remains of an attach- 
ment so misplaced as that with which 
he had bound himself to Harriet 
Petley ; nor has he, as far as I know, 
permitted any other to arise in its 
room. The direction of his trading 
voyages, which are effected between 
London and Hamburgh, do not per- 
mit him to pay frequent visits to St 
Alphage ; but whenever he comes, he 
fails not to bring presents of rare and * 
valuable articles to me and to my 
household. . Of course, a cover is al- 
ways laid for him at our table, and it 
not unfrequently happens, that we 
refer back, in our conversations over 
our wine, to past events. On such he 
always touches with becoming serious- 
ness and solemnity, and never fails to 
thank’God that he is no longer a slave 
to the habits, or exposed to the risks, 
which invariably accompany the ca- 
reer of Tur SmuccurR. 
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AFTER passing two winters pleasantly, and I trust not unprofitably, among 
the literary and hospitable circles of Geneva, whither I had been sent to com- 
ee my education, and to confirm a somewhat uncertain state of health ; I 

‘ound myself, towards the close of the second season, so thoroughly domesti- 
cated among the principal inhabitants of that truly agreeable city, as to be re- 
ceived into their fétes de famille, on a footing rarely attainable by those birds 
of passage, who flit across the delightful banks of the Leman, or those of 
our exclusively’ national countrymen, whom shyness, ignorance of the 
Fren language, or indiscriminate contempt for everything foreign, often so 
‘unaccountably estrange from the friendly and cultivated people among whom 
it is their fate or choice to reside. 

From contrast probably with such unprepossessing specimens of English 
sauvagerie, I became in a peculiar manner the enfant gdté of the kind-hearted 
Genevese; ransacked the cabinets, and trespassed on the leisure of a Pictet or 
Saussure ; talked politics, ‘“‘ aux chour et aux raves,” with those sapient syn- 
dics (whose once formidable trenches are, by the by, now happily devoted to 
the cultivation of these useful vegetables) ; read poetry, and spoke sentiment 
with agreeable matrons, whose slight tinge of pedantry I began to think not 
unbecoming ; and, above all, was a privileged member of one of those Sociétés 
de Dimanche, into which foreigners so rarely penetrate, and which, while they 
so curiously isolate from each other sisters even of the same family, unite 
young people born in the same year in ties of friendship and intimacy, seldom, 
if ever, dissolved. 

The Société into which I had gained admission, (by the rule which, on the 
marriage of one female member, permits her husband henceforward to intro- 
duce young men of his acquaintance,) was held at the house of Madame de 
N——, whose twin daughters owed to the peculiarity of their birth, the rare 
advantage of belonging to the same coterie. ‘The younger (by a few minutes) 
of these lovely girls, had been married some months before to a young Eng- 
lishman, a fellow-boarder and particular friend of mine, under whose auspices 
I gained admittance to the delightful assemblage ; and truly, with all my re- 
gard for the intrinsic qualities of my.country folks, I have often, since my re- 
turn to England, when yawning at a ball, squeezed to death at a rout, or doing 
penance at a card-table, looked back with something akin to regret, on the 
rational festivity, innocent mirth, and thousand little jeux de société, which 
enlivened these reunions of young people ; where (although from the earliest 
period of their assembling, no parent or elderly person ev. dreams of being 
present) all is conducted with the utmost order, decorum, and propriety ; while 
the absence of those swarms of dowagers, whose pursuits of card-playing and 
diamond displaying, nay, even (would they only believe it) whose still more 
serious affair of husband-hunting for their daughters, might be quite as ad- 
vantageously carried on in another room ; certainly gives to a Genevese svirée 
an air of youthful enjoyment, rarely to be detected in the formal assemblies of 
what, with us, is called the gay world. 

Winter passed away unheeded amid these innocent recreations. The snow 
began to disappear from the lower ranges of the mountains, the birds to sing, 
and the trees to bud ; and pleasure-parties to the neighbouring Cumpagnes, 
superseded the more sedentary amusements of the young Genevese. Among 
the other blossoms put forth at this genial season, more than one youthful 
partiality, which had lain folded in its little bud during the dark days of win- 
ter, began to peep out, and expand into an avowed attachment. Some of these, 
alas! were nipt with chilling frosts of mutual poverty ; some withered under 
the frowns of parental severity; some languished on, nourished only by dis- 
tant hopes, on which any other plant would have starved ; but one, at least, 
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in which I felt peculiarly interested, grew and flourished as usly asits 
own healthful vigour, the smiles of fortune, and the i eof parental ap- 


probation, could possibly warrant. 

The elder daughter of Madame de N had (in the well-judged absence 
of all ostensible endeavours to promote such an attachment) spontaneously 
given her affections to a young man every way worthy of her ; and who pos- 
sessed, in the eye of her parents, the vast additional recommendation of an 
estate adjoining their own, to which latter he was also, failing their own direct 

_ descendants, heir-at-law. Never did Cupid, who usually takes mischievous 
pleasure in playing at cross-purposes with children and parents, so complai- 
santly play into the hands of the latter, without in the least infringing on one 
article of his immemorial treaty offensive and defensive with the former. Nor, 
did the monotony of happiness, produced by this concurrence of opinions on 
all sides, appear in the least tedious to those immediately concerned ; although 
I must confess we bystanders, having exhausted our light artillery of small 
wit on a pair of lovers too much in earnest to laugh, and too happy to be 
angry, were not sorry to have, as summer advanced, the fadeur of courtship 
enlivened by the bustle of a wedding. 

It was to be an old-fashioned wedding too, at M. de N ’s beautiful 
chateau, some miles from Geneva; and in addition to every accessible relation 
on both sides, and the female members of Emilié’s socié/é, a merry group of 
students, and other companions of the bridegroom (of whom I made one), 
were to share in the festivities of the day, and the concluding ball of the 
evening. 

All went off charmingly. ‘Though there were abundance of tears, they only 
served to enhance the brilliancy of the smiles which succeeded. There was no 
bitter parting of parent and child ; no laceration of youthful friendships ; no 
estrangement from well-known objects and familiar haunts. The bride (who 
did not, a /a mode Anglaise, deem it necessary to run away from her own bridal 
festivities) had only, when these should be over, to adjourn half a mile to her 
husband’s Campagne ; in short, the old people had gained a son, without 
losing a daughter. 

The ceremony took place early in the day, previous to a dinner, or rather 
collation, which, from the number of the guests, and fineness of the weather, 
was laid out in the garden ; reserving the spacious salons for the ball, and its 
joyous concluding supper. During dinner, the solemnity was too recent for 
the free indulgence of a festive spirit ; some hearts were too full, others beat 
too audibly to admit of any being quite at ease, except a few veteran wedding 
guests not too particularly interested, whose privileged jests, and often practi- 
sed feux de joie, prevented the pre-occupation of the chief actors from being 
observed. The first sound, however, of the fiddles, which summoned us from 
table, dispelled all remains of gravity ; and the dancing (which, according to 
the laudable practice of this primitive country, was to conclude, not commence, 
with midnight,) went on with a spirit and glee, which those only who have 
seen a room full of Swiss whirling in their favourite Allemande, can duly esti- 
mate. 

Supper was served precisely at that happy moment, when our spirits, abso- 
lutely exhausted by genuine enjoyment, required a pause from bodily exertion ; 
but no sooner had the flasks of Champagne and Rheinwein begun to circulate, 
than songs, in which mirth was more conspicuous than melody, and waggery 
supplied the place of wit, were heard from all quarters. Impromptus, the 
origin of which no one was disposed to investigate, were applauded with good- 
humoured indulgence ; nay, we even carried it so far as to look grave when the 
influence of Bacchus upon certain softer spirits, gave rise to sentimental and 
pathetic effusions. In short, it was a truly happy party ; but the fatigues of 
the day began at length to dispose. the elder and less jovial members of the 
circle to seek repose ; and their example was reluctantly followed by those to 
whom the spacious chateau was to afford accommodation for the night. Half 
a dozen young men, however, (of whom I was one, ) were not included in this 

rivileged number ; and having forgotten to provide ourselves with an order 
for ony oe city gates—on wedding occasions rarely refused—we joyfully 
embraced the pro of our good host to beguile around the festive board the 
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few remaining hours of night. M: ing, therefore, in one privileged corner, 
a few yet unopened flasks, and flanking by a pile of walnuts as high as 


Mont Blanc itself, we drew in our chairs, bestowing a shrug of contempt on 
the recreant votaries of Motpheus. Wit and Champagne sparkled for a while 
with rival brilliancy, but as the latter became exhausted, the former began to 
fag and we listened eagerly to a proposal made by one of the party, a droll 
little German Baron, that we should vary the evening’s amusement, by each 
relating the most singular occurrence connected with a wedding, with which his 
memory should furnish him. 

The ap a was carried by acclamation, as one or two of the party were 

uite in the humour of narrating ; while the less loquacious ones flattered 
dhisessboes that daylight would operate a division in their favour. The Baron, 
as proposer of the measure, was of course to begin. Next to him sat a young 
Officer of the Gardes Suisses, lately returned from Paris on a visit to his friends ; 
the head of the table had been 7: hee by the primitive but interesting pastor of 
a Protestant parish in the mountains, who, as a relation of the family, had 
come to the cerémony, and who, on the same account, had remained 
with us to do the honours, though provided with a bed. On his left sat a young 
banker’s son from a neighbouring villa, who preferred giving up a night’s rest, 
to disturbing his family at an unseasonable hour ; and myself’, of whom it need 
only be. said, that I trusted my being the youngest, and my reputation for 
English taciturnity, would get me out of the scrape, 

All eyes now turned towards the little Baron, who, laying down the pipe, 
which seemed to be the source of his inspiration, and turning disconsolately 
upside down one bottle which had escaped previous scrutiny, twisted his droll 
features into an expression of ludicrous mock-solemnity, and thus began :— 


A WEDDING AT COLLEGE. 





Most of you are aware that I was 
educated at Heidelberg, and whether 
from the predilection usually enter- 

- tained for the scene of our youthful 
joys and sorrows, the intrinsic merits 

the place, or, more probably, a mix- 
ture of both, I continue to retain for 
it a partiality which I believe is com- 
mon to all who have ever resided there. 
Its delightful situation on the banks 
of the Neckar—its smiling environs— 
and, above all, the venerable remains 
of its splendid electoral palace, with 
the charming gardens which surround 
it—the only ones, by the by, address- 
ing: himself to me, that I have ever 
seen which at all happily imitate those 
of England—all combine to leave a 
most agreeable impression on the mind 
even of a passing traveller. In mine, 

ever, they are inseparably asso- 
ciated with ideas of a more nal 
and ludicrous character ; with those 
boyish pranks and more unpardonable 
outrages which rendered the Biirschen 
at once the plague and terror of the 
peaceable inhabitants, who, depending 
at the same time on these very rioters 
for their existence and prosperity; were 
sometimes tempted to send us fairly to 
the devil, and then very fain to de- 





precate our causeless displeasure, and 
court us back again. 

Among many less justifiable pieces 
of “ renowning” which occurred du- 
ring my stay, there was one prank 
which savoured so much more of good- 
humour and originality than the rest, 
and which is moreover so apropos to 
our present design, that I cannot help 
relating it ; though I grieve to say, that 
my youth and inexperience in love af- 
fairs, prevented my participating more 
than generally in the glory it reflected 
on the Biirschen of Heidelberg. 

Among the various professors from 
whom our high mightinesses of Hei- 
delberg condescended to imbibe the 

rinciples of science, thére were, heaven 

nows, originals enough ; such as no 
man who has not been at a German 
university can easily picture to. him- 
self. There was a long, thin, thread- 
paper of a Mecklenburgher, with a 
sallow visage, and a fiery spot on his 
cheek, who had lived so long, like a 
cameleon, upon the thin air of scepti- 


.cism, that he would have scrupled to 


affirm his own existence, and taught us 

to doubt ours, had we not possessed, to 

counterbalance this dangerous incre-~ 

dulity, ggod round Dr Weiss from 
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Stuttgard, who believed ovetzthion, 


even the Frankfort Gazette. We had 
a professor of theology, who privately 
ear 3 and a lecturer on 
jurisprudence who was eternally in 
love, ahd waltzed till he turned ict 
‘vy all the heterogeneous furniture 
of his brain. But the most curious of 
all our originals, the very beau-ideal 
of an old-fashioned German professor, 
was to be found in Dr Miillner, the 
teacher of mathematics ; an elderly 
man, who had contrived to combine 
the conscientious discharge of his duty 
to society by marrying and becoming 
a father, with what he leoked upon as 
a providential escape from the plague 
and company of womankind. 
His wife (phon some said he 
chose 
bit) only lived to give birth to a 
rome ; and as the very idea of a 
child’s being reared under his roof 
threatened equal annoyarice to the pa- 
rent, and neglect to the hapless nurs- 
ing itself ; one of those calumniated 
maiden aunts, whose gratuitous la- 
bours in the cause of benevolence and 
society are shamefully under-rated, 
— forward to their mutual relief, 
and edyeated the lovely little Rose 
with the zeal and tenderness of a mo- 
ther. ing her life, and while his 
daughter’s, like other “‘ angel visits,” 
were ‘‘ few and far between,” the fa- 
ther sometimes laid down Euclid, or 
the Aligemeine Zeitung, to admire the 
rapid P spape and striking beauty of 
his child ; and, provided she neither 
disturbed the sacred dust of his book- 
shelves, nor interrupted his afternoon 
nap, rather enjoyed than tolerated 
innocent vivacity. When, how- 
ever, on ‘the sudden death of Rose’s 
maternal friend, Dr Miillner became 
involved: in the necessary evil of a 
young woman’s constant residence un- 
der his own roof ; such an infringe- 
ment on his scientifie leisure proved 
almost too much for his philosophy. 
Naturally upright and well-meaning, 
he entertained a high idea of the pa- 
rental character; and forthwith set 
about the discharge of its supposed 
gan with nas de ee sort of 
importance, istress, you 
have all no doubt admired in the Ao 
less hen, whose instinctive ideas of 
right and wrong are totally set at 
fault by the aberrations of a brood of 
truant ducklings ; or rather, consider- 
ing the solitary nature of his parental 
Vor. XTX. 
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al 

solicitudes, perhips the more obvious 
illustration soap. Aeaeae dur one chitk, 
may more iate. 

Fortunately for the hapless doctor, 
his il was of a most gentle and 
docile i tion, and would, in her 
own person; have been but a slender 
tax upom his surveillance ; but un¢ 
luckily that person was of such extra 
ordinary beauty, as to render it the 
general mark for the whole fire of 
university gallantries ; and Rose could 
not stir out without being followed by 
a troop of Biirschen, whom not all the 
terrors of the doetor’s wig could ‘pres 
vent from fluttering around his trea 
sure. If:she went to church, dilletse 
doux drépped from between the leaves 
of her own prayer-book ; if she staid 
at home, copies of verses flew in at 
the windows. They were fragrantly 
and classically inserted in the bouquets 
of flower-venders ; and vulgarly, bu 
ingeniously, imbedded in the 
heart of the brown loaf. When the 
alarmed father,;'in a transport of pas. 
rental anxiety ,immured his fair charge 
from amusement and society, his win« 
dows were unceremoniously broken, 
and his barbarity. celebrated under 
them in midnight strains of true 
Biirschen eloquence, murderous alike’ 
of sleep and algebra. If, to get rid of 
these serenades, and restore the smiles 
to Rose’s lovely cheek, he permitted 
her again to join her companions, his 
fancy was haunted by images, almost 
alike formidable, of boyish bride- 
grooms or more experienced seducers. 
In short, the life of the poor professor 
was rendered an unsupportable burs 
den ; and the mathematical precision 
of his ideas so cruelly unhinged, as to 
be clearly capable of demonstrating 
this sole proposition, viz. that one 
daughter is equal to any given nume- 
ber of devils ! ‘ 

on cateliy acheghing ik lacie 
than ing and invigora- 
ting nap, (ushered in by the dulcet 
voice of poor Rose, ing her 
daily task of: reading the Frankfort ~ 


Sa 


Gazette, till the nasal organs of her 


auditor informed her that her fune- 
tions had terminated,) Dr Miillner 
found himself, as it were, inspired 
with the brilliant idea of putting an 
end at sity by ene § 
nsibili one decisive step. 
: whip and pennyless youths 
aspired to the favour of red might 
not such a jewel ne more adequately 
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a by, and more appropriate- 
saree dae aad: g aoe 
substance, supposing, indeed, such a 
. could be induced to submit. to 
the inconveniencies of matrimony ? 
There lived next door a certain Dr 
Voss, towards whom he was attracted, 
no less by equality of age than conge- 
niality of pursuits; and if, by the 
lure of a pretty bride, and a very to- 
lerable German portion, he could suc- 
eéed in transferring to the astronomi- 
cal chair the encumbrance which had 
nearly upset the mathematical one, he 
flattered himself he should admirably 
discharge his duty as a parent, with- 
out losing the daily society of his 
daughter, or even (till engrossed by 
the cares of.a family) her duly ap- 
preciated services in reading the news- 
papers ; as Dr Voss neither felt nor 
— to any interest in the revo- 
utions of.our paltry planet. 
— therefore, his gold-headed 
cane, replacing the wig, which, 
ing his siesta, usually reposed on 
its glittering pinnacle, he marched, 
_ with all the confidence of an able tac- 
tician, to invade the sanctum sancto- 
rum of his retired and taciturn neigh- 


- Dr Voss, though for some time past 
deeply imm in a.series of very 
ingenious and plausible speculations 
on the probable climate, productions, 
and inhabitants of the planet Venus, 
troubled himself as little as any one 
about her influence on affairs here be- 
low ; and would have conceived an 
erostatic ascent to her sphere, in search 
of further information, nearly as pos- 
sible, and far more rational, than a 
voyage into this nether world in quest 
of a wife. The prubability of such 
undesired honour being “ thrust upon 
him,” entered quite as little into his 
contemplation ; and the unusual ap- 
pearance of Dr Miillner, at an hour 
which both rigidly dedicated to ab- 
struse studies, could only, he thought, 
prognosticate an interesting conference 
on some of the arcana of their sister 
sciences. This opinion was confirmed, 
when, after some elaborate Alt Deutsch 
compliments, and a protracted con- 
test who should not occupy the equally 
old-fashioned arm-chair, Dr Miillner 
informed his host that he had come to 
trouble hinn with a proposition. No 
other prepesitions than those of Euclid 


ever for a moment crossed the astro- 
nomer’s thoughts, and he modestly 
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replied, in astonishment at being con< 

ted by one so much better qualified. 
Perceiving the nature of Dr Voss’s 
scientific expectations, and a little 
ashamed of baulking them, Dr Miill- 
ner was driven to a new tack.—‘ I 
have a daughter, Dr Voss.”—This 


- was answered by a look, indicative at 


first of pure surprise ; and then, ap- 
parently subsiding into sup sa= 
tisfaction that the misfortune was not 
mutual.—‘“ This Heidelberg.is a sad 
place, Dr Voss, and its Biirschen 
surely more than ordinarily wild and 
troublesome.” —“ Ay, indeed !” echoed 
the other vehemently ; “ in that last 
outrageous business in the College, 
they narrowly endangered the great 
telescope, and there are but two men 
in Germany who could repair it!”— 
*¢ Ah! but, Dr Voss, still it could have 
been repaired; but the honour and 
peace of families once injured, is irre 
arable ! My daughter is terribly 
utiful !”—Dr Voss, perceiving that 
something was pohtawsy in the way of 
a remark, replied by a Latin quotation 
on the constellation Virgo, and added, 
** T am not in the habit of looking at 
oung ladies, but I have heard Frau- 
ein Miillner toasted after supper, even 
by professors.”—‘‘ Do you say so, Dr 
Voss ? It is the ambition of my life to 
marry her to a pers a man of 
understanding and probity, who will 
make her a good husband, and who, I 
am sure, in return will have a good 
wife: Rose, thanks to her deceased 
aunt, is an excellent housewife, knits 
stockings to admiration, and—” he was 
going to add, “ reads the newspapers 
like an angel,” but Voss was no poli- 
tician, so he suppressed his favourite 
accomplishment. 

Voss, in the innocence of his heart, 
though inly wondering a man like 
Miillner could suffer such a trifle. to 
interfere with his more important pur- 
suits, began to name over various 
professors unprovided with helpmates, 
particularly the sceptical theologian, 
and dancing jurisconsult already men- 
tioned ; but as at.each suggestion his 
colleague shook his head disconsolate« 
ly, he seemed quite at a stand, and in- 
capable of further counsel. The case 
grew desperate, and gathering — 
from despair, Dr Miillner came to the 
point.—‘‘ My dear Voss, your modes- 
ty surely: blinds: you to my parental 
preference. You are the man I have 
cast my eyes upon as the most desirable 
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husband for (they tell me) the pret- 
tiest girl in Germany. If such a bride, 
and a couple of thousand rix dollars 
with her, can gild the pill of matri- 
mony, she is yours, and you will have 
the pleasure of obliging an old friend 
into the bargain.” 

Next to + oy of a lunar at- 
mosphere, or the unexpected avatar of 
one of the best calculated and best 
behaved of the comet race, nothing 
could have been more astounding to 
Dr Voss, than this abrupt papel of 
involving him in the cares of sublu- 
nary housekeeping ! He was not, how- 
ever, so irremediably engrossed with 
celestial affairs as to be wholly insen- 
sible to so flattering a terrestrial pros- 

*t; and, thanking Dr Miillner for 
his favourable opinion, he stammered 
something about inclinations, dispari- 
ty of age, &c. &c. It was now the 
father’s turn to feel astonishment. 
That Rose should hesitate to accept so 
eligible a match, seemed quite beyond 
his comprehension, and he assured Dr 
Voss that he had even heard her speak 
of him with high respect and venera- 
tion. How far this assurance was cal- 
culated to remove the astronomer’s 
doubts, we shall not pretend to say ; 
suffice it that he bowed acquiescence, 
and left the delighted father to make 
the interesting iene very to its fair 
subject. 

. Rose, when her father returned, 
was sitting in the projecting bow- 
window, which, in our older cities, so 
charitably aids the curiosity of maid- 
ens of all ages, to see what is passing 
at the other end of the street. Groups 
of students were walking below ; and 
among the many heads turned wist- 
fully towards the well-known window, 
one alone called forth something like 
a sigh from its fair occupant. Rose’s 
knitting, in the meantime, had fallen 
on the ground, and a kitten was ma- 
king, among its ravelled meshes, much 
the same havoc as Cupid was trying 
to effect in that strange complication 
of threads and fibres, the female heart. 
The doctor’s step on the stairs, aroused 
his daughter from her delicious reve- 
rie, and the blow which sent poor puss 
scampering out of the room, met- its 
ge 2 retaliation in the shock which 

er mistress was destined to receive 
from the first words of her at all 
times awful parent. 

* Rose !” said her father, with more 
than usual animation of tone and ges- 
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ture, “ F have just been settling a 
match for you. You are too young 
and pretty to remain eansarehd in an 
idle place like this, and my good 
neighbour, Dr Voss, has kindly coris 
sented to break through his bachelor 
habits, to do me a favour, and secure 
you a good husband.”—There was no 
danger of an answer. Rose was as in- 
capable of making one as the bust of 
Archimedes which crowned her fas 
ther’s bookcase ; nor could all that 
able mechanician’s boasted levers have 
extorted one word from her terror- 
sealed lips.—*‘ Don’t be cast down, my 
dear child,” said her father gaily, “at 
the prospect of leaving me; it is only 
next door, you know, and for some 
time at least, you can read the Gazette 
as usual, for Dr Voss lectures in the 
evening, and besides, is no politician ; 
it is his only fault !” 4 
A knock at the house-door came 
fortunately to operate a diversion in 
poor Rose's favour ; and as she knew 
it to be her friend Constance come to 
summon her to her usual evening walk, 
she stammered out her name, and ran} 
or rather stumbled down stairs to 
meet her. They left the house toge- 
ther, and it was not till they had 
climbed the steep ascent leading to the 
ruined chateau, and were embosomed 
in the deepest recess of one of its shady 
alleys, that Rose found breath to an- 
swer her friend’s inquiries, as to the 
cause of her very unusual agitation. 
Constance’s astonishment was mingled 
with sympathetic indignation, and 
rt disappointment ; for she had 
ong destined the gentle Rose for the 
bride of her only and beloved brother, 
then a student at Heidelberg. This 
plan, she had fondly fla herself, 
might one day be crowned with suo- 
cess ; as, although her parents, rich 
bankers of Frankfort, would naturally 
prefer for their son a more brilliant 
alliance, yet the beauty and gentleness 
of Rose (whom she projected inviting 
to visit her) would, she doubted not, 
make a favourable impression on the 
old couple, and. pave the way for a 
declaration of their son’s sentiments. 
These skilful and cautious manceuvres 
were, however, totally disconcerted by 
the abrupt determination of tlie old 
Doctor, and nothing remained but to 
anticipate it, if possible, by a coup de 
main. This the energy of Constance’s 
character liarly qualified her to 
counsel and conduct ; and having, du- 
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her discon , indications of 

y towards her brother, suffi- 
Say aot te’ see the scheme 
she meditated, she left her, to seek a 
eoadjutor, to whom she thought she 
might intrust the active part of the 
business. - 


A friendship, similar to that which 
bound her and Rose, subsisted between 
her brother and a youth named Frey- 
ling, who resided in the house of the 
same —o Dr Schréder, (Pro-rector 
of the ege,) under whose roof 
Constance was at present living, on a 
visit to her brother. To Freyling she 
communicated the astounding intelli- 
gence of Rose’s spptcesting immola- 
tion, and entreated his assistance in 
stimulating her diffident and unenter- 

ising brother, to the exploit of car- 
rying her off, taking upon herself the 

sibility of the elopement, if it 
once’be fairly effected. Freyling, 
though himself once a devoted slave to 
the sof Rose, had of late begun 
to find more congenial attractions in 
the frank manners and. lively conver- 
sation of her friend. Visions of a 
double alliance floated dimly before 
his eyés, as he listened to the sin- 
» and disposed him to 
overlook its rashness and eccentricity. 
The chief difficulty, of course, which 
presented. itself to the two sapient 
counsellors, arose from the want of 
funds to carry the fair beyond the 
danger of immediate pursuit, until the 
marriage could be celebrated in a 
ighbouring territory. This Freyling 
k to obviate, and that with- 
out compromising the delicacy of his 
friend, by keeping him in ignorance 
of the mode of raising the supplies 
until after its success, of which he 
entertained — eye ————— 
ing secrecy to his fair » he sought 
his fellow - students, af that ao 
usually assembled to practice gymnas- 
tic exercises in the court of the dila- 
pidated chateau. 

Having drawn some of the elder 
ones into a circle round him, and 
climbed on a fragment of the ruins, 
which elevated him above the asto- 
nished auditors—‘‘ My friends,” said 
he, with an air of mock solemnity 
which was habitual to him, “‘ I here- 
by exorcise the Demon of Selfishness, 
pes om him from a circle, to which 

am about to pro @ generous sa~ 
crifice worthy of the 1 etes of anti- 


quity. You all know Rose Miillner ; 
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most of you love ‘her, but without 


hope of success, and with the certain- 
ty that one alone among you could en- 
joy the prize, even were it not on the 
point of being for ever snatched from 
your grasp by a competitor to whom 
you would die rather than resign it. It 
is an insult to-your understanding, as 
well as to your feelings, to ask whe- 
ther each would not gladly yield his 
pretensions to the lovely Rose, rather 
than see her consigned to the arms of 
a dotard? Know, then, that her fa- 
ther has promised her in marriage to 
Professor Voss; and if some one of 
our fraternity is not chivalrous enough 
to rescue her, the finest creature in 
Germany will, ere many days elapse, 
be lost to the world for ever! My 
friends, a speedy elopement must avert 
this slur on the university ; and as 
circumstances seem to point out Con 
rad Ranzer as the person most likely 
to achieve it with success, I propose, 
that a sum be forthwith collected 
among us to defray the expense of the 
journey, and convey the worthy couple 
beyon the reach of pursuit,—with 
this proviso, that if Ranzer declines, 
or fails in the enterprize, it shall be 
undertaken, and the funds appropri- 
ated, by the next who can prove any 
title to the favour of Rose.” The 
proposal, strange as it may seem to 
those who do not know German stu- 
dents, was carried by acclamation, 
and the hat of Freyling filled with as 
many rix-dollars as would have am- 
ply sufficed for a much more distant 
expedition. The means of convey- 
ance, and precise time, became the 
next subject of consideration. 
Constance’s visit at Heidelberg, and 
the Session of College, were alike draw- 
ing to a close ; and she had previously 
announced to her kind hosts her re- 
solution to avail herself of her bro- 
ther’s escort to perform the journey 
home to Frankfort. So far, all would 
answer extremely well; but to carry 
off those in open day, threatened more 
difficulty ; especially, as, in conse 
quence of his impending nuptials, the 
otherwise obvious pretext of accom- 
panying her friend on a visit to Frank- 
ort could not be resorted to. 
. “To surmount this obstacle; a bril- 
liant idea presented itself to the in- 
ventive Constance. The close of the 
academic term was to be signalized by 
a gala given by the students to the 
inhabitants in the beautiful gardens 
of the castle ; and Constance, feign- 
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ing equal impatience to reach home, 
and reluctance to lose the fete, propo- 
sed to combine these objects by quit- 
ting Heidelberg late on the evening in 
which it was to take place, and 

ing as far as Mannheim, where 
she should appoint her father’s car- 
riage to be in waiting to receive her. 
Tn the dusk of evening, and amid the 
bustle of the fete, Rose, she flattered 
herself, might easily be smuggled out 
of town; and when, in the innocence 
and civility of his heart, good Dr 
Schréder insisted on Madamoiselle 
Ranzer’saccepting his berlin and horses 
as far as Mannheim ; there was some- 
thing so piquant in eloping in the very 
pto-rector’s carriage, that neither Frey- 
ling nor Constance could resist this 
lucicrous and somewhat equivocal re- 
turn for his hospitality. 

All went on happily, as projected. 
The fete was unusually brilliant ; and 
the consciousness of the event in 
which it was to terminate gave even 
to the quondam admirers of Rose a 
sensation of joyful exultation, when 
they compared the gay youthful mien 
of the enamoured Ranzer, with the 
wrinkled visage and formal gallantries 
of the awkward and absent professor. 
Dr Miillner, seeing his daughter close- 
ly attended by the bridegroom of his 

oice, never doubted that all was 
going on exactly as it should do; nor 
Was any surprise excited when it was 
discovered that Rose had withdrawn 
some time before the collation, to as- 
sist in the preparations for departure 
of so dear a friend as Constance. 

Rose, who, it must be said for her, 
had, during the whole affair, been 
nearly. ive in the hands of more 
energetic advisers, trembled violently 
as the moment approached for aban- 
doning even a father who had never 
testified for her much ardour of affec- 
tion; but when Constance assured 
her that his favourite object of getting 
rid of her, would be at least equall 
accomplished by her marriage with 
the object of her own affections, she 
suffered herself to be persuaded. 

All the younger and gayer part of 
the Pro-rector’s domestics having been 
attracted to the fete in the Schlossgar- 
tem, there only remained an old grey- 
headed servant, tco little in the secrets 
of the family to feel any surprise at 
seeing three, instead of two passengers 
step into the berlin; nor did the 
message left in Rose’s name, that she 


had yielded to her friend’s entreaty to 
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accompany her the first stage, and re< 
turn in the carriage, i him with 
the smallest doubt of its authenticity. 
Off set the trio, longing many a time: 
to exchange the sober jog-trot pace of 
Dr Schréder’s sleek horses, and the 
contented -whistle of his agricultural 
Jehu, for a rapidity of motion savour« 
ing more of a bridal, and ially a 
stolen one. There was here, however, 
no immediate-danger of pursuit ; so 
they resigned themselves to their fate, 
and in due time reached Mannheim, 
which, though a somewhat circuitous 
route to Frankfort, had been selected 
by the contrivers of the expedition, 
both from the facilities afforded by a 
large city for shaking off their simple 
charioteer, and as lying more directly 
in the way to a lonely village, the 
residence of an uncle of Rose’s, its 
primitive pastor, who, they flattered 
thethselves, might save them the 
trouble of a farther journey, and be 
induced to join the hands of the young 
couple, by the united eloquence of 
love, friendship, and necessity. 
On arriving at the hotel at the en« 
trance of Mannheim where the car~ 
riage of Constance’s father was to 
meet them, it was of course inquired 
for in vain ; and the apparently ane 
noyed travellers declining to sleep at 
the inn, set off, ostensibly, to pass the 
night at a friend’s house, (where 
Homs was duly instructed to call in 
the morning for his fair charge,) but 
in reality to procure from another inn, 
at the opposite extremity of the town; 
the chaise and horses, which were to 
convey. her, long ere that hour, to her 
uncle’s at Sandorf. To elude obsers 
vation, as well as to baffle inquiry, 
should any be made, the anxious 
Constance and shrinking Rose enscon- 
ced themselves within a porte-cochére; 
until Conrad, having hired, in the 
character of a single traveller, the best 
post-waggon and horses this second» 
rate inn afforded, came to release them 
from their awkward situation, and 
they all gladly quitted Mannheim. 
It was simmerin wr a euide the 
ent its glimmering aid to gui e 
stupid post-boy and — jades —_ 
the dreary sandy track which suppli 
the place of a road through a gloomy 
pine forest, where not even a sound 
from their own wheels broke the mid- 
night stillness of the scene. Rose 
would have been in despair at the no- 
velty and strangeness of her situation, 
had she not sometimes given a thought 
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to Dr Voss and the interminable Frank- 
fort Gazette. Ranzer, naturally timid, 
and sharing her anxiety, was silent ; 
and even Constance wished the adven- 
The p at-bo though: h ‘h d ) 
' The post-boy, though-he had pro- 
fessed perfect acquaintance with’ the 
bye road leading to the village, got 
evidently bewildered among the vari- 
ous tracks which crossed each other— 
now amid the tall pines, now on the 
desolate open heath between—and the 
moon having now failed them, a light 
in a distant window was joyfully hail- 
ed, and Conrad dispatched to procure 
information as to the situation of San- 
dorf. Chance on this occasion, as on 
some others, had proved the best of 
pilots ; and the lover found himself, 
with no small joy, at the door of his 
uncle elect, who, equally studious 
— in a different department) 
with his academic brother, was con- 
suming the midnight oil over sund 
choice morceaux of Hebrew lore, wit 
which he was in the habit of occa- 
sionally edifying his parishioners. On 
a signal from Kanzer, the carriage 
drew up to the door; and an event 
(nearly unparalleled in the simple 
annals of Sandorf) threw the learn- 
ed Hebraist and his primitive house- 
keeper into paroxysms of painful sur- 
prise. Rose, utterly incapable of ap- 
ing in the character of a fugitive 
fore an uncle, whose learning had 
invested him in her eyes with a cha- 
racter little less awful than her fa- 
ther’s, remained trembling in the car- 
riage, supported by Conrad, while 
Constance, who saw herself reduced 
to carry the fortress by a cowp-de-main, 
presented herself before the astounded 
presbyter. “ Reverend sir,” said she, 
* this is no time for apologies or ex- 
planations. You are of course inte- 
rested in the welfare of your brother’s 
daughter, the lovely and amiable Rose ; 
and jealous of the honour of your re- 
spectable family. A youth, belonging 
to me, equally reputable and more 
wealthy, has succeeded, with the as- 
sistance of his sister, (who now ail- 
dresses you, ) in carrying her off from 
Heidelberg, where your brother was 
about to marry her to a man older 





than yourself, and not half so good- . 
looking. The die is cast—Rose has 
eloped. The affair to-morrow morn- 
ing will ring from Heidelberg to Frank- 
fort, whither we are hastening ; and 
it remains with you, whether I shall 
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carry my friend there, indissolubly 
united to a deserving young man, or 
whether they shall wander farther in 
@ very unpleasant situation, and owe 
to the casual good offices of a stranger 
their mutual happiness, and the onl 
termination of which your niece’s ras 
step now admits.” ‘ 

This reasoning, though rather vul- 
nerable on some. points, was, in the 
main, unanswerable. ‘The good pastor 
was little in the habit of arguing with 
young ladies, and so completely un- 
der the dominion of an old one, that 
when his Dame Jacintha (previously 
won over below stairs by the sweet 
words of Ranzer, and the sweet looks 
of Rose) jcined in recommending the 
measure, he couitl no longer resist ; 
and Rose, more dead than alive, and 
given away by the sexton, hastily 
roused from sleep to act in the double 
capacity of father and witness, be- 
came the wife of the transported Ran- 
zer, and the sister of her faithful Con- 
stance. 

A bumper of Rhein-wine; older than 
the bride, was the only refreshment 
the trio had leisure or inclination to 
partake of, being most anxious, by 
reaching Frankfort early, to antici- 
pate those rumours which a few hours 
would put in circulation. It was now 
dawn, and, soon regaining the high- 
road, the refreshed post-boy and seem- 
ingly conscious steeds trotted nimbly 
towards Darmstadt, where the report- 
ed liberality of the youthful travellers 
failed not to place at their command 
its gayest wagen and choicest nags. 

It was hardly noon when they 
reached Frankfort and the Rémische 
Kaiser, which, in preference to any 
more obscure inn, the sagacious Con- 
stance had selected, that the notoriety 
of her arrival there, with her brother 
and a young lady, might operate in 
compelling (if necessary) her parents 
to make the best of an affair they 
could not hope to conceal. — 
the young couple to breakfast, wi 
what appetite they might, this inde- 
fatigable diplomatist threw herself 
again into the carriage, and drove to 
her father’s door ; before reaching 
which, the distress she intended feign- 


ing was exchanged for a real alarm 


and agitation, little requiring aid from 
art. Her heart beat violently as she 
ran up’stairs, and when, on entering 
the room, she found her mother alone, 
and read in her face the terror in- 
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spired by her own pale countenance 
and appearance, it smote her 


‘for inflicting even a momentary pang , 


on so affectionate a parent. She 
however, gone too far to recede ; and 
to her mother’s agonized exclamation, 
“© My son! what of Conrad?” only 
answered by a mournful shake of the 
head. Every fatal contingency of a 
lawless university life now flashed ra- 
pidly across Madame Ranzer’s mind ; 
and seizing, with the ingenuity of ter- 
ror on the most irreparable, she al- 
most shrieked the words, “‘ Duel! and 
killed! . . .”.—‘* Ohno, no!” cried the 
deeply shocked Constance, “ he has 
not fought, he is not killed... only 
..»heis...”—* Expelled!” sighed 
her mother, in a tone of passive resig- 
nation, only produced by previous ap- 
prehensions of a more dreadful kind. 

Here the step of her husband was 
heard on the stairs, and Constance, in 
dread of his more energetic character 
and manly sincerity, paid the full pe- 
nalty of her own system of deception, 
which she felt unequal to carry any 
further. 

Her mother saved her from an or- 
deal too powerful for such a novice in 
dissimulation ; and, in answer to a 
scrutinizing glance from her husband, 
immediately began, with maternal in- 
stinct, to apply palliatives to her son’s 
unknown transgression. ‘Conrad, my 
dear Fritz,” said she softly, ‘is very 
young, and his character gentle and 
complying ; there are always sad do- 
ings at Heidelberg, and he, I fear, is 
implicated, at least.so says Constance’s 
face, for I have heard no particulars.” 
— And before we hear any, wife,” 
interrupted the plain-spoken upright 
old banker, “‘ I will tell you and that 
trembling girl there how I mean to 
act towards my only son. If he has 
wounded or killed a fellow-creature 
in one of these senseless Biirschen 
quarrels, he must answer to God and 
his conscience for so irreparable a ca- 
lamity ; and, if 1 know his heart, he 
will stand more in need of parental 
consolation than severity. If he has 
merely joined in the idle frolics of a 
set of misgoverned youths, I will tell 


him he is a fool for his pains, and. 


trust to time and German good sense 
to cure him, as they did his father 
before him ; but if, as If think more 
likely, in one of his philandering turn, 
he has trifled with the affections or 
ruined the character of a pretty girl, 
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by Heaven! he shall never call’Fre= 
derick Ranzer father till he does her 


** And what if he has done it al- 
ready, papa, ay, and without earning 
your permission by any previous in« 

?” whispered. the. 
delighted Constance, throwing herself 
into the arms of her mother, and caste 
ing a deprecating glance towards her 
father. ‘* He loved the prettiest and 
best girl in Heidelberg ; she was to 
have been married next week to the 
ugliest old scarecrow in all the col- 
lege; Conrad was miserable; Rose 
was miserable; and miserable they 
must all have remained, had not your. 
mad Constance run away with them 
both last night, got them married at 
Sandorff this morning, and lodged 
them at this moment in the Rémische 
Kaiser, where you have only to go 
yourself, to see the prettiest sight in 
all Germany.” 

Her father held out one arm to his 
weeping wife, and another to his again 
smiling daughter, and exclaiming; 
** Ah, Constance, Constance! he will 
be a bold man that ventures on you 
for a wife!” drove to the Rémische 
Kaiser, ran nimbly up stairs, pushed 
aside his petrified son, and giving a 
hearty kiss to his daughter-in-law, 
swore, that, rather than Dr Voss 
should have had her, he would have 
turned Mahometan and married her 
himself ! 

The grateful and interesting bride 
was that day presented with maternal 
pride by Madame Ranzer to a few 
privileged friends ; and at the great 
wedding-dinner, some days after, to 
which both Doctor Miillners. were 
duly invited, the delighted father, as 
he looked round on the happy group, 
and heard his rustic brother's heality 
drank with rapturous applause, for 
the first time suspected, that a man 
might do a sensible thing without be- 
longing to any university ! 

Fortunately for Dr Voss, the close 
of the academic term relieved him 
from many a Biirschen joke on his 
disappointment ; although one quaint 
and pleasing device (representing the 
professor gazing as usual through a 
telescope, the + of which was pre 


justice !” 


bay from doing Py office, by the 
y interposition of’ Cupid’s wing) 
found its way, doubtless from those 
aerial regions in which he was chiefly 
conversant, into his apartment. The 
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professor was, in the fullest sense of 
the word, a philosopher. He neither 
tore nor burnt the harmless carica- 
ture.; but its margin, curiously orna- 
mented with diagrams and calcula- 
tions by his erudite hand, is, I be- 
lieve, still preserved among the aca- 
demic.rarities of Heidelberg. 
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by age and infirmity, from prosecuti 

his studies, retired 3 Frankfort, whale 
Rose read the Gazette to him, with an 
alacrity and good will which made her 
wonder she should ever have th t 
it tiresome. But then Conrad was fre- 
quently also a listener, and she could 
rock the cradle perfectly all the time ! 


Dr Miillner, incapacitated, at length, 





ACTED CHARADES. 


~ [It may perhaps be necessary to premise for the benefit of the country gentle- 
men, that this fashionable amusement is a little drama of the nature of a French 
proverb, and that the first of the Charade is to be collected from one scene, the se- 
cond from another, and the whole from the third. Having explained thus far, we 
leave the solution to the ingenuity of our readers. | 


No. I. 


SceNnE THE First. Beaucuamy’s House. 


Beaucnampe at the Easel. Enter Tarsor. 

Talbot. What ! Beauchamp at the easel this morning? This is a fresh aceés. 
I thought you had forsworn painting ever since we saw the masterpieces of art 
at Florence and the Vatican. 

Beauchamp. Ha, Talbot! Pray, take a chair. Forsworn Art? Yes, as a 

. pursuit, as an object of ambition and vanity, certainly yes. But as a record 
of sentiment, as certainly no. It is one thing to compete with the Titians and 
Rafaels in Venuses‘and Madonnas, and another to endeavour to transfer to 
canvass, however faintly, the real charms of a living beauty. 

Tal. ‘* An affair of sentiment!” Ho! ho! “ A living beauty!” There isa 
lady in the case, then. Well! every man to his taste. I had rather follow the 
hounds on my good steed Bayard, over the Leicestershire country, and break 
my neck, if so it chance, in a fox-chase, than break my heart by pursuing the 
fairest nymph that ever wore petticoats. But every man to his taste. DoI 
know the lady ? 

Beau. I think not. 

Tal. And may one inquire her name? 

Beau. It is a name that suits her well ; the sweetest name ever breathed by 
poet or lover—Julia. 

Tal. Julia! Pooh! Her family name ? 

Beau. Vernon; Miss Julia Vernon. 

Tal. Vernon. Oh! A daugliter of the General’s. One of the four Miss Ver- 
nons whom one hears of everywhere with their tall mamma ? 

Beau. ‘The loveliest of that lovely family. Ch, my dear Talbot! neither 
painting nor poetry can give the faintest image of her charms—“ So soft, so 
sweet, so delicate she came, youth’s opening rose——” 

Tal. Spare me the poetry, I beseech you. I shall see thé Goddess herself 
to-night at her aunt Lady Dashleigh’s, and then you may introduce me. 

Beau. I shan’t be able to go to Lady Dashleigh's—An odious man-dinner at 
the Clarendon ; and then the House—There’ll be no escaping before the divi- 
sion. But I'll get Harry Lescombe to introduce you ; and you must come to- 
morrow morning and tell me what you think of her. Take care of your heart. 

Tal. Yes, Vil come. Ill be sure to come. I am sorry for this love affair, 
very sorry ; for I thought we should haye got you down amongst us at Melton 
Mowbray next season. You were talking of forming a stud ; and there are 
some capital hunters on sale at Tattersall’s. But when once a man sets his 
heart on marrying—Let us look at her portrait, however—I take for granted 
that it is her portrait. er 

Beau. A faint copy of the charms of the original. There ! 

(Displaying the picture. 
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Tal. Really I did not think you had been so good an artist. A very pretty 
bit of colour indeed ; very delicately hit off. Rather too much of thie lily, 
though, to suit my taste. Is Miss Julia really so pale? : 

Beau. She has just as much colour as any woman ought to have—the maiden- 
rose tint. This cheek would bear a thought more—I can add it in a moment. 
Talb. Yes ; we.all know that a little rouge is easily put on a lady’s face. 

Beau. (seating himself at the easel.) Hold thy irreverent tongue, and reach 
me yonder brush—not that—the farther one. Thank you. Now, you shall 
see in a moment—( Painting.) Heavens! What have I done! The whole pic- 
ture is ruin’d—spoilt for ever! This is the brush with which I was adding the 
deepest shades to her lovely dark hair—only see—ruined for ever! Don’t say 
. aword, my dear fellow. It’s entirely my fault! Irredeemably spoilt—A week's 
work—such a likeness—and ruined for ever ! (CEzeunt. 


Scene the Seconp.—The same Apartment. 


Enter Tatzot to Beaucuamp. 

Beau. How late you are! I was on the point of calling to see what detained 

ou. 

Talb. A thousand pardons! I was kept at home by the sudden lameness of 
Bayard—you know Bayard—finest hunter in England—cost me a cool three 
hundred fast season—can’t put his off fore-foot to the ground. 

Beau. Very sorry. Were you at Lady Dashleigh’s last night ? 

Talb. Yes. Sent for Colman. Colman thinks it’s only a prick—touched 
in the shoeing—and advises one of his bar shoes ; but my groom—— 

Beau. Did you see Julia? 

Talb. Yes. My groom says—— 

Beau. Were you introduced to her? ; 

Se Yes. My groom thinks, and he knows more of Bayard’s action than 
C n—— 

Beau. Hang Colman! Did you dance with Julia ? 

Talb. No. My groom says that Bayard—— ~ 

Beau. Hang Bayard! — 

Talb. Hang Bayard! Really, Mr Beaucham 

Beau. My dear friend, I do not mean the slightest offence to your horse— 
finest animal in England! But do talk to me of Julia! Did you converse with 
her? Did you see her dance ? Did you hear her sing ? 

Talb. Ye—es. 

Beau. Well!’ And were you not charmed, enchanted? Do you not think 
her exquisitely beautiful? Her figure so light and graceful ? Her countenance 
so full of sensibility and sweetness? Is not she an angel ? 

Talb. A fineish girl. ‘ 

Beau. And then, her singing, her dancing, her conversation ! 

Talb. Pretty fair. 

Beau. Talbot, do you know of whom you are speaking? Pretty fair ! 

Talb. Why, to confess the truth, my dear Beauchamp, this Julia of yours 
is not altogether one of my beauties. She is too pale, too tall, too thin, too 
lanky, shows too much bone. I like a little flesh and blood. 

Beau. Gracious heaven, what coarseness of idea ! 

Talb. And, moreover, I don’t like the breed. I have a regard for you, Beau- 
champ ; and I can’t help giving you warning, that Mrs Vernon is the most 
determined husband-hunting mamma in London ; we all know that the Ge- 
neral is as poor as Job, and as proud as Lucifer ; and I have it from the best 
authority, that Miss Julia herself is as arrant a flirt-—— 

Beau. Be silent, Mr Talbot ; be silent, sir. It was but yesterday that you 
‘were the cause of my defacing an imperfect copy of her divine features. To- 
day you would sully her spotless reputation. Go back to your groom and 
Bayard ; they are ‘your fit companions. Leave me, sir. 

Talb. I take no notice of what you say, my good friend ; because you are in 
‘a passion, and a lover has a madman’s privilege: but I have an old regard for 
you, and I advise you not to be too hasty in your proceedings. , 

Beau. Out of my house, sir! Get out instantly. 

Vor. XIX. 4B 
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Tai. Take time to consider. Look before you ro 
Beau. Off with you, sir !—I have a good mifid to kick him down stairs. In 
a passion, indeed ! Impertinent pupp ! I never was cooler in my life. I'll go 
to the General, and propose for her this moment !—TInsufferable ai '3 
' wib. 


Scene THE Tuirv.—Regent Street. 


Beaucnamp and Taxpot, meeting. 

Beau. Ha! Talbot, my dear fellow! I am delighted to see you. I thought 
you had been hunting in Leicestershire. 

Tal. Just ran up for a day or two, whilst the frost holds ; and very lucky to 
meet with you, and wish you joy in person. You got my letter? 

Beau. Yes. Have you had good runs this season? 

Tal. Capital. I saw the happy event in the papers, and took my chance of 
Writing to your house in town, to congratulate, and apologize, and so forth. 

Beau. No need of apologies on your part, God knows! You are a good fel- 
low, Talbot—a real friend, It is I that ought to apologize. Ah! if I had 
but taken your advice. But a man must follow his destiny. 

Tal. I hope the fair lady is well? 

Beau. We won't talk of her, Talbot. How is Bayard, that noble steed? 
Does he sustain his reputation ? 

Tal. I refused four hundred pounds for him last week. Where have you 
been since August? Did you go a tour? 

Beau. Yes—To the Lakes. 

Tal. A pleasant excursion ? 

Beau. All the pleasure of travelling, my dear friend, depends on one’s com- 

ny—I found it a confounded bore. By the way, I’ve a great mind to run 

wn to Melton Mowbray with you for a week or two. Could you put me in ° 
the way of buying some good horses? I shall certainly take to fox-hunting 

n 


“eral. I shall be delighted, of course ; but what will Mrs Beauchamp say ? 

Beau. Say! What right has she to say anything? Don’t talk of Mrs Beau- 
taeda a dear fellow. Do you think you can help me to the hunters? 

Tal. Why, I know that Dick Mathews had some to dispose of yesterday. 
T’ll go and see about them. : 

Beau. I shall be eternally obliged to you. And hark ye, Talbot—dine with 
me at seven, and we'll settle about the jaunt into Leicestershire. I have some 
thoughts of taking a box there—a hunting box—just to run down to. Dine 
with me at seven. ; 

Tal. In Harley Street? 

Beau. Oh no, no! at the old place, the Clarendon—a bachelor’s dinner at 
the Clarendon, my boy !—a snug bachelor’s dinner !— Au revoir ! 





No. II. 
Scene THE Firast.—St James's Park—1667. 


; Mr Evetyn and Mr Pepys meeting. 

Mr Evelyn. My worthy Mr Pepys, how are you this morning ? 

Mr Pepys. The better, assuredly, for the-honour of meeting my good Mr 
Evelyn. Will you take a turn in the walk? I am waiting the Duke’s leisure, 
who is, as you perceive, engaged with the King and Sir John Minnes. 

Mr Evel. 1s there anything new in town? I am but just landed at White- 
hall, having come by water from my retirement of Say. Court, to dine at his new 
house with my Lord of Clarendon ; and I address myself to Mr Pepys for 
news, as the most absolute courtier both in statecraft and poesy. 
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Mr Pepys. Ob, m sir !—For affairs of policy, 1 must refer you to my 
Lord of Clarendon. tiey ave too weighty for so slight a person as myself, Mr 
Evelyn ; but men may judge by straws which way the wind sets; and you 
may see my Lady Castlemaine yonder neglected and in the dumps.—That . 
star is on the wane ;—but these matters'are above my sphere. For Muses, 

last night at the Duke’s House a new play called the Tempest, one of 
Shakepeare’s old drolleries revised and perfected by Dryden, wherein pretty 
Mrs Nelly did really excel herself. I know of nothing else new except a lam- 
poon which the wits give to the Duke of Buckingham, and a new song by my 
Lord of Dorset. How goes on the New Society, Mr Evelyn? And, above all, 
your own great work on Forest-trees ? ; 

Mr Evel. Slowly, my good Mr Pepys—slowly. I shall be glad to show it to 
you some day at Say Court, together with some other small pieces, if you can 
partake of my poor dinner at the old-fashioned time of twelve at noon. I hate 
these nondiad hours, Mr Pepys ;—these one o’clock dinners. Our fathers, 
my good sir, dined at eleven. But we are a degenerate race. These are signs 
of the times—awful signs ! 

Mr Pepys. They are so, indeed, Mr Evelyn. But, my good sir, I most re- 
pantely take my leave. The Duke is beckoning to me.—I wish you a good 


ye 

Mr Evel. A good day to you, Mr Pepys! Remember that we shall expect 
you at Say Court with your first leisure, and not later than noon. A good day 
to you, sir! t [Exeunt severally, bowing 


Scene THE Seconp.—Hyde Park—1826. 


Lorp Joun Luttrrince and Mr Aneane Meeting. 
A Crowd on the Serpentine. 

Lord John. Ah! my dear Adeane! How long from Vienna? Are you come 
to show off your Austrian Spread Eagles on the Serpentine ? 

Mr Adeane. Why, really, my dear lord, after the Danube, one can’t think 
of figuring on these English puddles. Besides, the crowd! And I have left my 
Hamburgh skaits to follow with my trunks from Dover. Is there any news 
in this smoky, frosty, dirty London ? 

L. John. Why, not much, I believe.” Bankruptcies in plenty—some talk of 
a general election, an early opera season, and a vast number of applications 
to subscribe to Almack’s. But I am but just arrived myself—merely passing 
through from Holkham to Chatsworth. 

Mr Ad. Town seems quite empty. 

L. John. Why, so I hear. And yet there can hardly be less than a hun- 
dred thousand persons in the Park at this moment. Really. that officer skaits 
well. 

Mr Ad. But when one says town is empty, one means that there is nobody 
whom one knows—nobody fit to be known. 

L. John. Now it seems to me that there are a great many people whom one 
should like to know—I have not seen so many pretty women together these 
dozen years. 

Mr Ad. Does your Lordship think so? 

L. John. Why, don’t you? 

Mr Ad. Really no. oo ape noses get so red in a frost. 

L. John. ( Aside.) English noses! The Lord have mercy on these travelled 
gentlemen ! 

‘ M: r Ad. And just look at that lubber. ‘‘ English awkwardness on two left 
egs ! 

L. John. Take care of your own legs, Adeane. You are getting on a slide. 
This place is as slippery as glass—Take care! He'll certainly tumble—there 
he goes.—(Mr Adeane falls ; Lord John helps him up.)—I hope you are not 
seriously hurt. No bones broke. Can you walk ? 

Mr Ad. Yes, F og ! This sort of accident could never have happened to 
me abroad ; but the moment:a man sets foot on this wretched island— =f 

-L. John. Why, our English elements are no respecters of persons ; that 
must be confessed. , 








| 
| 
' 
' 


. himself! My old acquaintance Henry Fitzhug 
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Mr Ad. Does not your Lordship hear a cracking? We shall certainly be 
drowned. 

L.: John. There is not the slightest danger, except of your getting ano- 
ther tumble. That fall of yours has made you nervous. Keep hold of my 
arm, my good fellow, and I'll pilot you to Terra Firma ; and then we'll go to 
Brookes’s to while away two or three hours before dinner. The sun is but 
just ai He'll certainly get another tumble this travelled gentle- 
man, with his ‘‘ English awkwardness on two left legs.” Keep hold of me, 
Adeane, till we are clear of the Serpentine. Stick to me. I'll take care of 
you.—( Aside.) He’ll never get off without another tumble. [ Exeunt. 


Scene tHe Tuirv.—A Study. 
Mr Frampton alone, reading a Newspaper. 


Frampton (reading). ‘‘ We are sorry to be compelled to state amongst 
the list of failures the firm of Fitzhugh, Dawson, and Co. The elegant taste 
and amiable qualities of the senior partner of this old-established house will 
render him an object of universal sympathy. “Sympathy ! These newspaper 
writers are pretty fellows at a word ! Sympathy forsooth, universal sympathy ! 
And Fitzhugh a bankrupt! the handsome, the graceful, the witty Henry 
Fitzhugh, the life of every circle, the chosen of Agnes Merivale, a bankrupt! 
an object of universal sympathy ! Go to, Mr Printer—I must feast my eyes 
once more on the paragraph. Ay, here he is too in the Gazette. There is no 
mistake in the business. Fitzhugh a bankrupt ! 


Enter Servant. 

Did not I give orders not to be disturbed ? 

Ser. A gentleman, sir, requests a moment’s audience. 

Fram. I am engaged. 

Ser. He desired me to give this card. 

Fram. (after reading the card.) Show him > Exit Servant.) Fitzhugh 

—the bankrupt! the object, 

as the Morning Post assures us, of universal sympathy. It were sin and shame 
not to dispatch him quickly. 


Enter Fitzuveu. 

Now, sir! 

Fitz. I have to apologize for an intrusion, which is, I fear, equally unwel- 
come and unexpected. 

Fram. Waive apologies, sir ; I hate them. 

Fitz. So long a time has elapsed since we met, that my person is perhaps 
scarcely remembered by Mr Frampton. 

Fram. If I had forgotten you, sir, this paper would have recalled you to 
my memory. 

Fitz. The unfortunate speculations of my partner 

Fram. You all, no doubt, can tell your own story. He perhaps might talk 
of his partner’s supineness. But that can hardly be your business with 
me. 
Fitz. No, sir ; I waited on you to request a favour, on which my welfare, 
and that of my wife and children, utterly depend. 

Fram. And you speak of your wife to me! Do you happen to remem- 
ber, sir, the transaction on which we last met, the transaction on which we 





parted ? 

Fitz. I trusted, Frampton, that you had forgotten it. 

Fram. Forgotten ! I loved Agnes Merivale ; I told you of my love ; I made 

ou known to her ; and you, my friend (for such you dared to call yourself), 

atom my rival, my successful rival. Treachery such as that cannot be 
forgotten. a 

Fitz. At least, I trusted that an interval of ten years had swept from your 
mind all bitterness of recollection. ‘ 

Fram. You thought me then a fool. Where is she now? 

Fitz. In London. 
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Fram. At your house in Baker Street ? ; 

Fitz. That house, with all that it contained, is given up to the creditors. 
Agnes is in humble lodgings, suited to our fortunes. 

Fram. You have also pitees in the New Forest ? 

Fitz. I had. ‘ 

Fram. <A beautiful place, fitted up with the taste for which Agnes was fa- 
mous—a fine library ; a superb conservatory ; prints and statues—you were a 
collector ; pictures old and new—you ranked high amongst the patrons. 

Fitz. I had these things. They are mine no longer. 

Fram. Holly-grove—that I think was the name of your villa ; a lovely spot : 
I passed it last summer. Agnes had a keen relish for the beauties of nature ; 
she must have been fond of Holly-grove? , 

Fitz. Her very heart was in it—it was her home, the home of her children 
—Alas! they may soon have none! 

Fram. Ay, this poor house of mine might have been her home, but it lacks 
these adornments. Here are no medals, no pictures, no coins, no busts! “Tis 
an old spacious mansion-house, to be sure, and stands amidst a fair number of 
its own acres, but it is out of date, like its master. Frampton Hall could no 
more compete with Holly-grove, than plain George Frampton with Henry 
Fitzhugh. We should have known our station. 

Fitz. Be merciful, Frampton! Be merciful ! 

Fram. Yes!.Holly-grove was a beautiful place. I saw Agnes on the lawn 
one evening last summer, in the midst of her children. ‘There was a chubby 
infant, and two or three delicate girls, and a couple of sturdy boys, and the 
mother, handsomer than ever, in her stately and regal beauty, drest and ap- 
pointed like a queen, with her retinue of nursery attendants, flowers under. her 
feet, flowering shrubs over her head, the rarest exotics perfuming the air !— 
Agnes must have been happy at Holly-grove. 

Fitz. Alas! alas! too happy ! 

Fram. The eldest child was a fine boy. Was he at school ? 

Fitz. At Eton. 

Fram. Already! And of promise? 

Fitz. Of the highest. 

Fram. Intended for any profession ? 

Fitz. For the bar. 

Fram. Indeed! Parents are apt to frame such visions. The bar !—Well, 
sir, what is your pleasure with me? 

Fitz. This letter—If you would condescend—— 

Fram. The letter is not addressed to me. 

Fitz. No, itis to your friend Lord B. A small place for which I am every 
way suited is now vacant in his department ; and that letter, if — WF 
you, and backed by your intercession, would insure it to me. I throw myself 
on your generosity ! I implore your mercy ! For the sake of the woman whom 
you once loved —— 

Fram. Hold, sir! 

Fitz. For the sake of her poor children —— 

Fram. Those children, sir, are also .yourss Have you no other channel 
through which to send this letter ? 

Fitz. None whatsoever. 

Fram. No other resource? No other hope? 

Fitz. None upon earth. It is the only chance that remains, to preserve us 
from starvation. 

Fram. (tearing the letter.) Then starve ! 
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No. III. 


Scene I.—An old-fashioned Garden, with Terraces, Fountains, Yew-hedges, 
5 me ag Mansion in the back-ground.— Time, eight in the evening. 
. ° Ne 


Manet Goopwin—(alone.) 

_ Mabel. So! Master Arthur Montresor! He promised to meet me here by 
eight, and the great clock in the hall wanted but five minutes full half an hour 
agone. It must be halfan hour. I have been pacing up and down this walk, 
from the yew-hedge to the fountain, twenty times at least, besides going twice 
to the little door in the garden-wall, to be sure that it was unbolted. It can’t 
be a minute less than half an hour. He had as well stay now in his hiding- 
pice at the village, for I’ll never speak to him again. Never! And yet, poor 

ellow—No! I’ll never speak to him again ! 


Enter AntHur Montresor. 


So, Master Arthur! 

Arthur. So, my pretty Mistress Mabel! Why turn away so angrily ? What 
fault have I committed, I pray thee? 

Mab. Fault? None! 

Arth. Nay, nay, my little Venus of the Puritans, my princess of all Precisi- 
ans, if thou be offended, tell me so. 

Mab. Offended forsooth! People are never offended with people they don’t 
care about. Offended quotha! 

Arth. And is it because some people don’t care for other people, that they 
bridle, and flounce, and toss, and put their pretty selves into such pretty tan- 
trums—eh, Mistress Mabel? I am after time, sweet—but—— 

Mab. After time! I have been here this half hour !—and my father fast 
asleep in the hall! After time !—If thou hadst cared for me——But men are 
all alike. There hath not been a true lover in the world since Amadis his day, 
the mad Paladin that my old nurse was used to talk of—and that was but a 
false legend. After time !—Why, if thou hadst cared for me only as much as 
I care for this sprig of lavender, thou would’st have been waiting tor me before 
the chimes had rung seven. Just think of the time thou hast lost.—-Now thou 
may’st go thy ways.~—Leave me, sir ! 

rth. Nay, mine own sweet love, do not offer to snatch thy hand away. I 
cannot part with thee, Mabel, though thou should’st flutter like a new-caught 
dove. I must speak with thee. I have that to say which must be heard. 

Mab. Well? 

Arth. I have been dogged all day by a canting Puritan, a follower, as I take 
it, of thy godly father. 

‘ Mab. Jeer not my father, Arthur, although he be a roundhead and thou a 
cavalicr. He is a brave man and a good. 

Arth. He is thy father, and therefore sacred to me.— Where didst thou say 
he is-now ? 

Mab. 1 left him in the hall, just settling quietly to an after-supper nap.— 
Why dost thou ask ? 

Arth. 1 have been watched all day by one whom I suspect to be a spy ; and 
I fear me, that in spite of my disguise, my false name, and my humble lod- 
ging, I am discovered. 


Mab. Discovered in thy visits here? Discovered as my friend ? 





Arth. No, no, I trust not so. Therefore I delayed to come to thee till I could 
shake off my unwelcome follower. Not.discovered as thy lover, thy friend, 
if such name better please thee—but as the cavalier and malignant (for so 
their phrase runs) Arthur Montresor. 

Mab. But granting that were true, what harm hast thou committed? 
What hast thou to fear ? 

Arth. Small harm, dear Mabel; and yet in these bad days small harm 
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may cause great fear. I have borne arms for the King ; I have never acknow- 

the Protector ; I am known as the friend of Ormond, perhaps suspect~ 
ed as his agent ; and moreover, I am the rightful owner of this same estate 
and mansion of Montresor Hall, its parks, manors, and dependencies, bestows 
ed by the sequestrators on thy father, Colonel Goodwin. Seest thou no fear 
there, fair Mabel ? - 

Mab. Alas! alas! 

Arth. Then my deceased father, stout old Sir Robert, was meddled in every 
plot and rising in the country, from the first year of the Rebellion to this, as I 
well trust, the last of the usurpation, so that the very name sounds like a fire« 
brand. ’T'would be held a fair service to the state, Mabel, to shoot thy poor 
friend ; and yet I promise thee, albeit a loyal subject to King Charles, I am 
hardly fool enough to wage war in my own single person against Oliver, whom 
a mightier conqueror than himself will speedily overthrow. : 

Mab. A mightier conqueror ! 

Arth. Even the great tyrant Death—he who levels the mighty and the 
low—Arthur Montresor and Oliver Cromwell! 

Mab. Death! Art thou then in such peril ?- And dost thou loiter here? I 
beseech thee away! away this moment! What detains thee ? 

Arth. That which brought me—thyself. Being in ——— I came hither, 
more weeks ago than I care to think of, to look on my old birth-place, my old 
home. I saw thee, Mabel, and ever since I have felt that these halls are a 
thousand fold more precious to me as thy home, as thy inheritance, than ever 
they could have been as mine. I love thee, Mabel. 

Mab. Oh go! go! go! To talk of love whilst thou art in such danger ! 

Arth. I love thee, mine own Mabel. 

. Mab. Go! 

Arth. Wilt thou go with me? I am not rich—I have no fair mansion to 
take thee to ; but a soldier’s sword and a soldier’s arm, and a true heart, Ma- 
bel! Wilt thou go with me, sweet one? I'll bring horses to the little garden 
door. The moon will be up at twelve—Speak, dearest! And yet this trem- 
bling hand speaks for thee. Wilt thou go with me, and be my wedded wife? 

Mab. I will. [.Exreunt. 


Scens THE Seconp.—The same Garden. A high Wall on one Side, with a 
small strong Door in it. The House in the back ground. 


Enter Antuur, from the side-door. 


Arth. Mabel! Not yet arrived! Surely she cannot have changed her pur- 

se? No, no! It were treason against true love but to suspect her of waver- 
ing—she lingers from maiden modesty, from maiden fear, from natural affec« 
tion, from all that man worships in woman. But if she knew the cause I 
have to dread every delay ! 


Enter MaBet, from the house. 


Mabel! Sweetest, how breathless thou art! Thou canst hardly stand! Rest 
thee on this seat a moment, my Mabel! And yet delay—Hath aught befallen 
to affright thee? Sit here, dearest! What hath startled thee ? 

Mab. 1 know not. And yet— 

Arth. How thou tremblest still! And what—? 

Mab. As I passed the gallery—Only feel how my heart flutters, Arthur ! 

_ Blessings on that dear heart ! Calm thee, sweetest.—What of the gal» 
a As I passed, methought I heard voices. 

Arth. Indeed! And I too have missed the detected spy who hath been all 
~_ dogging my: steps. Can he—but no! All is‘quiet in the house. Look, Ma- 
bel! All dark and silent. No light save the moonbeams dancing on the win- 
‘dow panes with acold pale brightness. No sound save the song of the nightin- 
gale—dost thou not hear it? It seems to come from the tall shrubby sweet~ 
briar, which sends its fragrant breath in at yonder casement. 

Mab. That is my father’s chamber—my dear dear father! Oh, when he 

9 
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shall wake and find his Mabel gone, little will the breath of the eweetbriar, 
or the song of the nightingale, comfort him then! My dear dear father! He 
kissed me after prayers to-night, and laid his hand on my head and blessed 
me. He will never bless his poor child again. 

Arth. Come, sweetest! The horses wait ; the hours wear on ; morning will 
soon be here. 

Mab. Oh, what a morning to my poor poor father! His Mabel, his only 
child, his beloved, his trusted! Oh, Arthur, my father! my father ! 

Arth. Maiden, if thou lovest thy father better than me, remain with him. It 
is not yet too late. I love thee, Mabel, as well as man may love on this side 
of idolatry ; too well to steal thee away against thy will ; too well to take thy 
hand without thy heart. The choice is still open to thee. Return to thy fa- 
ther’s house, or wend with me. ‘Weep not thus, dear one; but decide, and 


Mab. Nay, I will go with thee, Arthur. Forgive these tears! I'll go with 
thee to the end of the world. 

Arth. Now then. What noise is that ? 

Mab. Surely, surely the turning of a key. 

Arth. Ay, the door is fastened ; the horses are led off. We are discovered. 

Mab. Is there no other way of escape ? 

Arth. None. The garden is walled round. Look at these walls, Mabel; a 
— could scarcely climb them. Through the house is the only chance ; 

t— 

Mab. Try the door again ; I do beseech thee try. Push against it—I never 
knew it fastened other than by this iron bolt. Push manfully. 

Arth, It is all in vain ; thou thyself heard’st the key turn; and see how it 
resists my utmost strength. The door is surely fast. [ Exeunt. 


Scene THE TH1rD.—The same Part of the Garden with that represented 
in the first Scene. 


Enter Antuur and Mase from the side. 


Mab. See! The household is alarmed! Look at the lights! Venture not 
so near, dear Afthur! Conceal thee in the arbour till all is quiet. I will go 
meet them. 

Arth. Alone ? 

Mab. Why, what have I to fear? Hide thee behind the yew hedge till the 
first search be past, and then— , 

Arth. Desert thee! Hide me! And I a Montresor! But be calmer, sweet- 
est! Thy father is too good a man to meditate aught unlawful. “Twill be but 
some short restraint, with thee for my warder. Calm thee, dearest! 


Enter Colonel Goopwin and a Servant, from the House. 


Good. Shoot! Shoot instantly, Jonathan! Slay the robber! Why dost thou 
not fire? Be’st thou in league with him? What dost thou fumble at? 

_ Jon. So please your worship, the wind hath extinguished the touch-paper. 

Good. The wind hath extinguished thy wits, I trow, that thou could’st 
bring nought but that old harquebuss. Return for a steel weapon. [[ Evit 
JONATHAN. |} Meantime my sword—lI see but one man, and surely a soldier 
of the Cause and the Covenant, albeit aged, may well cope with a night thief. 
‘Come on, young man. Be’st thou coward as well as robber? Defend thyself. 

= Oh, father! father! Would’st thou do murder before thy daughter’s 
eyes , . 

Good. Cling not thus around me,. maiden! What makest thou with that 
thief, that craven thief ? 

Arth. Nay, tremble not, Mabel; for thy sake I will endure even this con- 
tumely.—Put up your sword, sir ; it is needless. I yield myself your prisoner. 
At this instant, suspicions, even as degrading as those uttered by Colonel Good- 
win, may, perhaps, be warranted by my equivocal position ; but when I make 
myself known to him, I trust that he will retract an aspersion as unworthy of 
his character as of mine. 
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Good. I do know thee. ‘Thou art the foul Malignant Arthur Montresor ; 
the abettor of the plotting traitor Ormond ; the. outlawed son of the lawless 
cavalier who once owned this demesne. : 

Arth. And knowing me for Arthur Montresor, could’st thou take me for a - 
garden robber? Could’st thou grudge to the some time heir of these old Halls a 
parting glance of their venerable beauty ? 

Good. Young man, wilt thou tell me, darest thou tell me, that it was to 
gaze on this old mansion that thou didst steal hither, like a thief im the night ? 
_Arthur Montresor, can’st thou look at thy father’s house and utter that false- 
hood? Ye were a heathenish and blinded generation, main props of tyranny 
and prelacy, a worldly and a darkling race, who knew not the truth ;—but yet, 
from your earliest ancestor to the last possessor of those walls, ye had amongst 
the false gods whom ye worshipped one fair idol, called Honour. Arthur 
Montresor, I joy that.thou hast yet enough of grace vouchsafed to thee to 
shrink from affirming that lie. 

Arth. But a robber! a garden thief! 

_ Good. Ay, a robber! I said, and I repeat, a robber, a thief, a despoiler. 
Hath the garden no fruit save its apricots and dewberries?_ No flower save the 
jessamine and the rose? Hath the house no treasure but its vessels of gold and 
silver? the cabinet no jewel but its carbuncles and its rubies? If ever thon . 
art a father, and hast one hopeful and dutiful maiden, the joy of thine heart, 
and the apple of thine eye, then thou wilt hold all robbery light so that. it 
leaves thee her, all robbers guiltless save him who would steal thy child. 

. Weep not thus, Mabel. And thou, young man, away. I joy that the old 
and useless gun defeated my angry purpose—that I slew not mine enemy on 
his father’s ground. Away with thee, young man! Go study the parable that 
Nathan spake to David. I believe that there is warrant enough for Gere 
tention, but I will not make thee prisoner in the house of thy fathers. ‘Thank 
me not ; but go. , . = oth 

Mab. Father, hear me! 

Good. Within ! To-morrow! 

Mab. Nay, here, and now. Thou hast pardoned him ; but thou hast not 

me. 

Good. I have forgiven thee—I do forgive thee. ‘ 
- Mab. Thou knowest not half my sins! I am the prime offender, the great 
and unrepenting culprit. I loved him, I do jove him ; we are betrothed, and I 
will hold faithful to my vow ; Never shall another man wed Mabel Goodwin ! 
Oh, father, I knew not till this very now how dear thy poor child was to thy 
leart.—Can’st thou break hers ? 

Good. Mabel, this is a vain and simple fancy. 

Mab. Father, it is love—Arthur, plead for us! 

Arth. Alas! I dare not. Thou art a rich heiress ; I am a poor exile. 

Mab. Out on such distinctions ! one word from my father ; one stroke of 
Cromwell’s pen, and thou art an exile no longer. Plead for us, Arthur ! 

Arth. Mabel, I dare not. Thy father is my benefactor ; he has given me life 
and ey Would’st thou have me repay these gifts by bereaving him of his 

Mab. yy will not leave him. We will dwell together. Arthur, wilt thou 
not spea 

_ Good, His honourable silenee hath pleaded for him better than idle words. 
Arthur Montresor, dost thou love this maid ? 

Arth. Do I love her ! , 

Good. I believe im good truth that thou dost. Take her then from the hand 
of her father.—There is room enough in yonder mansion for the heir and the 
heiress, the old possessor and the.new. Take her, and Heaven bless ye,.my 


Mab. Now, bless thee, mine own dear father! and bless all the accidents of - 
this happy night—Our projected clepement—and the little door that would not 
let us elope—and the wind that blew out Jonathan’s spark of fire—and the old 
useless gun that, for want of that spark, would not shoot my Arthur. Bless~ 
ings on them all | 
You. XIX. 4C 
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TWENTY-ONE MAXINS TO MARRY BY. ADDRESSED TO THE SINGLE 
GENTLEMEN. 


“To be thus, is nothing; 


But to be safely thus— !”” 


I wever knew a good fellow, in all 
, that was not, some way or 
» the dupe of women. One man 
-is an ass unconsciously ; another, with 
his eyes open ; but all, that are good 
‘for anything, are saddled and bridled 
in some way, and at some time or 
other. 
If a good fellow drinks—your best 
‘perhaps won’t drink very much now 
—but, if he does drink, ten to one, it 
is because he is out of humour with 
some woman. If he writes, what can 
he write about, but woman? If he 
why is it, but to get money to 
vish upon her? For all his courage, 
‘ardour, wit, vanity, good-temper, and 
‘all other good qualities that he 
~sesses, woman keeps an open market, 
vand can engross them wholly! Why, 
then, after we have abused women— 
which we all of us do—and found out 
that they are no more to be trusted 
‘than ught monkeys—which the 
best of us are very likely to do ;—after 
-: eo Fee . but this— 
they are the devil’s es of our 
lives—and we must ave a ? 
For, if you are “ five-and-twenty, 
- or thereabouts,” and good for any- 
thing, you'll certainly become attached 
to some woman ; and—you'll find I’m 
right, so take warning in time—depe' 


nd 
_ upon it, it had better be to an honest 
one. It’s Cockney taste, lads—nasty, 
paltry, Bond-street stuff—to be seen 
“driving about in a cabriolet with the 
“mistress of half the town. And, for 
the attachment, never flatter yourselves 
“that you are certain to get “‘ tired” 
of any woman with whom you con- 
-stantly associate. Depend upon it, you 
are a great deal more likely to become 
_ Very inextricably fond of her. Kick 
, it al out of doors, the stale trash, that 
“men are naturally “ indifferent” to 
“their wives. How the deuce should a 
_ fine woman be the worse for being 
adona ined ent are there —— 
“han reasons—to every 
“but a pu —why she must be the 
_ * better ?: ,as you must all of you 
be martyred, suffer in respectable com- 


SHAKSPEARE. 


pany: Marry! boys—it’s a danger ; 
ut, though it is a danger, it is the 
best. It is a danger! I always feel 
thankful when:a man is hanged for 
killing his wife ; because I should not 
choose to kill a wife of my own—and 
yet the ~ of the “ dying speech” 
—* for the barbarous and inhuman 
murder !” &c. &c.—is a sort of warn- 
ing to her—as one rat, losing his tail 
in the rat-trap, frightens the whole 
granary-full that are left. But, though 
marriage is a danger, nevertheless, ha- 
zard it. Between evils, boys !—you 
know the proverb ?>—choose the least. 
Marry, I say, all and each of you !— 
Take wives ; and take them in 
time, that “ your names may be long 
in the land.” And then, seeing that 
you would, one and all of you, have 
wives—comes the question, how you 
should go about to get them ? 

Then, in the first place, I shall as- 
sume, that he who reads this paper, 
and marries, marries for a wife. Be- 
cause, if he wants a “‘ fortune” to boot, 
or a “place,” or to be allied (being 
plebeian ) toa * titledfamily,” the case 
is out of my metier ; he had better 
apply to an attorney at once. - Don’t 
make these things indispensable, any 
of you, if you can help it. For the for- 
tune, a hundred to one—when you get 
it—if it does not over-ride you with 
“€ settlements,” and “ trusts,” and 
whole oceans of that sort of imperti- 
nence, which every proper man should 
keep clear of. No woman ought to be 
able to hold property independent of her 
husband. And, if thatis not the law, all 
I can say is, that it ought to be so. 
Tien, for the “‘ Place”—it’s very well 
to have a place, where you can get one 
—but it must be the very devil to have 
the donor eternally, all your life after- 
wards, reminding'you how you came by 
it. And, for the “ Titled family,” why, 
shut the book this minute, and don’t 
have the impudence to read another 
line that I write, if you wouldn’t quoit 
a brother-in-law that was “ right ho- 
nourable,”.. with one impetus from 
Charing-Cross to Whitechapel, just as 
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soon as a kinsman that was a clerk in 
ietualling-office—proy 


the V royided he de- 
served it, or you took it into your head 
that it was convenient to do it! Be- 
sides, a nice woman is worth all the 
money in the Bank. What would you 
do with it, after you had it, but give 
it all for one? Please your taste, my 
children; and .so that you get an ho- 
nest woman, and a pleasing one, to 
the devil send the remain And 
then, to guide your choice, take the 
following maxims: Those. who have 
brains, will perceive their. value at a 


: MAXIM I. 
Now, in making marriage, as in making love—and indeed in 


other thi 
about beginnings—“ C’est le premier 
arran 
—“ The first s 
is, particularly, 
if that 
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glance ; and such as are thick-headed, 
can read them. three or four times 
over. And let such not be too hastily 
disheartened ; for it is the part of wit, 
(and of this Magazine,) to bear with: 
dulness ; and one comfort is, when 
you have at last beaten anything into 
a skull of density, the very devil him- 
self can hardly ever get it out in. 
* We write on brass,” as some 


or 
‘ other observes, and somewhere, “ less 


easily than in water ; but the impres- 
sion, once made, endures for ever.” , 


- 


—the beginning it is that is thedifficulty. But the French proverb 
s quicoute”—goes more literally to the 
tof marriage ; as our English well illustrates the condition of love, 
over, the rest is easy.” Because, ‘inthe marrying affair, it 

“ first step” that “ costs”—as to your cost you will find, 
happens to go the wrong way. And most men, when they £ 


about the business of wedlock, owing to some strange delusion, ‘begin 


affair at the wro 


end. They take a fancy to the white arms—(sometimes only 





to the kid gloves)—or to the neat ancles of a peculiar school girl ; and con- 
clude, from these premises, that she is just the very woman of the world to 
scold a houseful of servants, and to bring up a dozen children! This is a 
convenient deduction, but net always a safe one. Pleasant—like Dr Macul- 
loch’s deductions ‘in. his Political Eeonomy—but —S wrong. “ Let not 
the creaking: of shoes, nor the rustling of silk, betray thy poor heart,” as 
Shakespeare says, &c. &c. “ to woman 1 —inplyes thereby, that red sashes 
and lace flounces are but as things transitory ; and that she who puts orna-’. 
ments of gold and silver upon her own head, may be.a “ crown to her hus- 
band”—and yet not exactly such a ‘‘ crown” as King Solomon meant a vir- 
tuous woman should be. He that has ears to-hear—(while he’has nothing 
worse than ears)—let him hear! A word to the wise should be enough.—There 
are some particular qualities now and then very likely to lead a gentleman on 
the sudden to make a lady his wife ; and, after she has become so, very likely’ 
again to make him wish they had made her anybody else’s. 3 : 
. MAXIM II. : ik 
White arms, and neat ancles, bring me, naturally, at once, to the very im+ 
portant consideration of beauty. For, don’t suppose, because I caution you 
inst all day-dishabilles, that I want to fix you with a wortliy creature, 
toe it will make you extremely ill every time you look at. No! Tare these _ 
to apothecaries—lawyers—and such, generally, as mean to leave money behil 
them when they die. You have health—a competence—a handy pull at a nose,’ 
or at a trigger:—let them grovel. For the style of attraction, please 
selves, my friends. I should say a handsome figure—if you don’t get 
van is better than a merely pretty face. I don’t'mean, by “ handsome 
figure,” forty cubits high, and as big round as the chief drayman at Meux’s 
brew-house. But finely formed and set. Good eyes are @ point never to be 
overlooked. Fine teeth—full, well-proportioned limbs—don’t cast these away 
for the sake of a single touch of the small-pox ; a mouth something too wide; 
or dimples rather deeper on one side than the other. *. 


‘ MAXIM IIT. ; 

It may, at some time, be a matter of consideration, whether you shall marry: 
a maid or a widow. As to the taste, I myself will give no opinion—I like 
both ; and there are advantages and disadvantages peculiar to either. If you 
marry a widow, I think it should be one whom ‘you have known in the 
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ti af her husband ; because, then—ab actu ad posse—from the sufferings ot 
defunct, you may form some notion of what your own will be. If her” 
usband is dead before you see her, you had better be off at onee ; because ahe 
knows (the jade !) what ae will like, though she never 2neans to do it; and, 
depend upon it, if you have only an inch of penchant, and trust yourself to 
look at her three times, you are tickled to a certainty. 


MAXIM IV. 
Marrying girls is a nice matter always ; for they are as cautious as crows 
plundering a corn-field. You may “ stalk” for a week, and never get neat 
them unpetceiyed. You hear the caterwauling, as you go up stairs, into the 
drawing-room, louder than thunder ; but it stops—as if by magic ! the moment 
a (marriageable) man puts his ear to the keyhole. I don’t myself, I profess, 
upon principle, see any objection to marrying a widow. If she upbraids you 
at any time with the virtues of her former husband, you only reply—that you 
wish he had her with him, with all your soul. If a woman, however, has had 
more than three husbands, she poisons them ; avoid ber. 


MAXIM V. 

In widow-wiving, it may be a question whether you should marry the widow 

of an honest man, or of a rascal. Against the danger, that the last may have 

learned ill tricks, they sct the advantage—she will be more sensible (from the 

contrast) to the kindness of a gentleman and a man of honour. I think you 

should marry the honest man’s widow ; because, with women, habit is always 
stronger than reason. 


MAXIM VI. 

But the greatest point, perhaps, to be aimed at in marrying, is to know, 
before marriage, what it is that you have to deal with. You are quite sure to 
know this, fast enough, afterwards. Be sure, therefore, that you commence the 
necessary perquisitions before you have made up your mind, and not as people 
generally do, after. Remember there is no use in watching a woman that you 
love ; because she can’t do anything—do what she will—that will be disagree~ 
able to you. And still less, in examining a woman that loves you ; because, for 
the time, she will be quite sure not to do anything that ought to be disagreeable 
to you. I have known a hundred perfect tigresses as playful as kittens—quite 
more obliging than need be—under such circumstances. It is not a bad way— 
maid or widow—when you find yourself fancying a woman, to make her believe 
that you have an aversion to her. If she has any concealed good qualities, 
they are pretty sure to come out en such an occasion. __ 

N.B. Take care, nevertheless, how you make use of this suggestion ; be- 
cause, right or wrong, it is the yery way to make the poor soul fall furiously 
and fatally in loye with you. Vulnus alit venis, et ceco carpitur igni ! 


oi MAXIM VII. 
"In judging where to look for a wife—that is, for the lady who is to form the 
raw material” of one—very great caution is necessary. And you can’t take 
anything better with you, in looking about, as a general principle, than that 
good mothers Sementy make tolerably good daughters. Of course, therefore, 
1 won't go, of consideration prepense, into any house where parents are 
connected, or have been badly conducted. Nor, upon any account at all, 
into any house where you don’t quite feel, that if you don’t conduct yourself 
properly, you'll immediately be kicked out of it. This assurance may be 
troublesome while you are only a visitor; but, when you come to be oue of 
the family, you'll find it mighty convenieut, If you can fiud any place where 
vice and folly have been used to be called by their right names, stick to that 
by all means—there are seldom more than two such in one parish ; and if you 
see any common rascal let into a house where you visit as readily as yourself, 
go-out of it immediately. ; 


MAXIM VIL. 
Mind—but I ueed hardly caution you of this,—that you are not taken in 
with that paltry, bygone nonsense about—“ If you marry—marrying a fool. 
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EE oe ht ; sind that 
peer ~~ mischief) ald ith-her. A sl ; 
may Goalies nial Kept short; but if you keep:a strait waistcoat in the 

-you may always do this yourself. And she is not, of necessity, like your “ bleat- 
ing: innocents,” a prey to the first wolf who chooses-to gevour her. 


i MAXIM 1X. ys 

At the same time, while you avoid a fool, fly—as you fly from sin a 
death—fly from a philosopher! It is very dangerous to weak minds, exami- 
ning (farther than is duly delivered to them) what is right or wrong.—I néver 
found anybody yet who could distinctly explain what murder is, if put toe 
definition. 4 : 

Ali who find their minds superior to common rule and received opinion ; 
value themselves on original thinking; talk politics; read Mary Wolstone- 
craft ; or meddle with the mathematics ; these dre the unclean birds. 
whom the protecting — of honest men has set his mark that ail may know ; 
and pray do you avoid them. 


MAXIM X. 
If you marry an actress, don’t let her be a tragedy one. Habits of rant- 
ing, and whisking up and down with a long train before a row of ‘ foot~ 
lamps,” are apt to cast an undue ludicrousness (when transplanted) over the 
serious business of life. Only imagine a castigation delivered to the cook, in 
‘* King Cambyses’ vein,” upon the event of an under-done leg of mutton at 
dinner ; or an incarnation of Helen M‘Gregor, ordering the cat to be thrown 
alive into the cistern, if a piece of muffin was abstracted, without leave, at 
breakfast ! 


MAXIM XI. 
If you do marry an actress, the singing girls perbaps are best ; Miss Paton, I | 
think, seems mr soft, and coaxing, and desirable. I myself should prefer Kitty 
Stephens to any of them. Though she is a sad lazy slut—won’t learn a line, and 
sleeps all day upon the sofa! But I’m a teacher ; and therefore the less I pa- 
rade my own practice—at least so the belief goes—the better. 


MAXIM XII. 

Be sure, wherever you choose, choose a proud woman. All honesty is a kind 
of pride ; or at least three-fourths of it. No people do wrong, but in spite of 
themselves they feel a certain quantity of descent and self-degradation : the 
more a woman has to forfeit, the less likely she is to forfeit anything at all. 
Take the pride, although you have the virtue ; the more indorsements you get, 
even on a good bill, the better. 2 


MAXIM XIII. 
- I don’t think the Saints—after all is said and done—are the worst people in 
the world to matchamong. Nine-tenths of the mischief that women do arise 
less from ill design than from idle, careless, vagabond levity. It falls out come 
monly among the great card-players, and play-hunters ; very little ainong the 
Methodists and Presbyterians. Of course, you won’t contract or anything 
beyond guing to church three times a~day ; and such like public Fesstons 
faith and feeling. But for the rest, I don’t see why you should em yours 
self about any system of belief, so long as it offends only against reason, and 
tends to the believer’s temporal advantage. 

MAXIM XIV. 

At the same time, after the last sentence of the above exhortation, I need 

hardly tell you-that you must not marry a Roman Catholic. Indeed I suppose 
it would be a little too much for any of you, who read me, to fancy a eye 
gentleman claiming the right to catechise your wives in private? For my 
part, God help any rascal who presumed to talk of law, human or divine, in 
my fumily ; except the law, which, like Jack Cade’s law, cume “out of my 
mouth !” I knew something of these matters, having once contemplated being 
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@ monk myself—in fact, I had stolen a dress for the purpose. On the same 
prineiple—I rather think J mentioned this bedore,-—eitfier no“ ianships,” 
or *‘ trusteeships,” in‘ your family, to disturb your reign, or fret your quiet. I 
knew a very worthy fellow, who, having only a marriage settlement brought 
to him, broke the solicitor’s clerk’s neck down stairs that brought it ; and it 
was brought in “ Justifiable homicide.” 1f a dog dares but to hint that there 
és such a thing as “‘parchment” in your presence, plump, and rib him. 


MAXIM XV. 

I don’t think, by the way, that there ought to be an hment, ex the 
petitions to the House of ‘Ceiniinan, which are cut aiaomneie the tallets 
with measures. This is useful.. Messrs Shiel and O’Connell’s work takes the 
dimensions of my person once a-month very accurately. I mention this, be- 
cause it has been said that no measures, in which the work of those gentlemen 
was concerned, ever could be taken accurately. 


MAXIM XVI... 

Talking of accuracy, leads me to observe :—Don’t marry any woman hastily 
at Brighton or Brussels, without knowing who she is, and where she lived 
before she came there. And whenever you get a reference upon this or any 
~_ subject, always be sure and get another reference about the person ree 
erred to. - 


MAXIM XVII. 
Don’t marry any woman under twenty—She is not come to her wickedness 
before that time. Nor any woman who has a red nose at any age ; because 
le make observations as you go along the street. A “ cast of the eye,”— 

as the lady casts it upon you—may muster under some circumstances— 
and I -have even known those who thought it desirable ; but absolute squint- 
ing is a monopoly of vision which ought not to be tolerated. 


MAXIM XVIII. 
- Talking of “‘ vision,” reminds me of an absurd saying,—That such or such a 
one can “ see as far through a mill-stone as those that picked it.” I don’t be- 
lieve that any man ever saw through a mill-stone but Jeremy Bentham ; and he 
looked through the hole. 


MAXIM XIX. 
One hears a great deal about “‘ City taste ;” I must say, I don’t think an 
Alderman’s daughter by any means (qua Cornhill merely) objectionable. A 
fine girl may be charming, even though her father should be a Common 
Councilman—Recollect this. ' 


MAXIM XX. 
; On the question of getting an insight into matters before marriage, if pos- 
sible, I have dropped a word already. It is a point of very great importance, 
and there are two or three modes in which you may take ‘your chance for ac- 
ng it. If you are up to hiring yourself into any house as a chamber- 
t.requires tact, and close shaving ; but it would put you into the way 
of finding out a thing or two. I “ took up my livery” once as a footman, and 
I protest I learned so much in three weeks, that 1 would not have married an 
female in the family. An old maiden aunt, or sister, if you have one, is capab 
of great service. She will see more of a tomboy in five minutes than you 
would in six months ; because, having been in the oven herself, she knows 
the way. On the other hand, there is the danger that she may sell you. to some 
estate that she thinks lies convenient ; or even job you off to some personal favour- 
ite, without the consideration of any estate at all. The Punic faith of all agents 
—and especially one’s own relatives—is notorious. 


MAXIM XXI. 
On the subject of accomplishment, it is hardly my business to advise. I 
leave a great part—the chief part—upon this point, to your own fancy. Only 


don’t have any waltzing, nor too much determined singing of Moore's songs ; 
there is bad taste, to say the best of it, in all such publicities. For music, I 
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don’t think there is 8 great deal gained by a woman’s being able to make an 


Twenty-one Mazims to Marry by. 


on the piano-forte 


of “ Duets,” in which two 


tyrants are enabled to belabour the machine at the 
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same time. Dancing, a girl ought to be able to execute well ; but don’t go any- — 


where, where a Monsieur has been employed to give the instruction. As 
dancing is an art to be acquired merely from imitation, a graceful female— 
being the 

even Mr Kick-the-Moon himself can be. Besides, I don’t like the notion of a 
d—d scraper putting a girl of thirteen into attitudes. If were to catch a ballet- 


thing to be imitated—must be a far more efficient teacher than 





master capering in my house, I'd qualify the dog to lead in the opera before 


he departed. 


N. B.—Now we are on the subject of dancing, don’t on any account 
“ lively” young lady. That is, in other words, a “ romp.” That is, in 


‘words 


And now, my friends, my first twen- 
ty-one rules—just beginning your in- 
struction, each of you, how to get a wife 
—are spoken out. And any directions 
how to manage one, if they come at 
all, must come at some future oppor- 
tunity. Just two words, however, even 
upon this head ; for I would not leave 
you, upon any subject, too much un+ 
provided. 

In the first place, on the very day 
after your marriage, whenever you do 
marry, take one precaution—be cur- 
sed with no more troubles for life 
than you have bargained for. Call 
the roll of all your wife’s even speak- 
ing acquaintance ; and strike out every 
soul that you have—or fancy you ought 
to have—or fancy you ever shall have 
—a glimpse of dislike to. 

Upon this point be merciless ; your 
wife won’t hesitate—a hundred to 
‘one—between a husband and a gossip ; 
and—if she does—don’t you. Be par- 
ticularly sharp upon the list of wo- 
men; of course, men—you would 
frankly kick any one from Pall-Mall 
to Pimlico, who presumed only to re- 
collect ever having seen her. 

And don’t be manceuvred out of 
Press? ey mean, by cards, or morn- 
ing calls, or any notion of what peo- 
ple call ** good breeding.” ae 
‘be content to show your ill breeding 


» & woman who has been hauled about by half your acquaintance. 


a 
; 


by shutting the door, and the visitors 
can show their good breeding by not 
gies ee ae ees 
One s e more i 

wish to \ happy yourself, be rae 
that you must make your wife so. 
Never dispute with her where the 
question is of no importance; nor, 
where it is of the least consequence, 
let any earthly consideration ever once 
induce you to give way. Be at home 
as much as you can; be as strict as 
you will, but never speak unkindly; 
and never have a friend upon 

terms in your house, as to 
enter it without ceremony. Above all, 
remember that these maxims are in- 
trusted to all of you, as to of 
reason and discretion. A naked sword 
ony cuts the fingers of a madman; 
and the rudder with which the pilot 
wer the ship, in =: per of ia 

wder monkey, would only proba’ 

Sop her mes rocks. Hecollect, 
that your inquest as to matrimony isa 
matter of the greatest nicety ; because, 
either an excess of vigilance, or-a de~ 
ficiency, will alike compromise its suc~ 
cess. If you don’t question far enough, 


the odds are ten to one that you pet a 
wife who will disappoint you. If you 
question a jot too far, you will never 


t a wife at all. 
Titus. 





‘ 
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TNE BARLEY-FEVER—AND BEBUKE. 


From Mansie Wauch’s Autobiography. 


Suges their solemn cen may steek, 
And raise a philosophic reek, 
And, physically, causes seek 


In ciime and season ; 
But tell me Whisky's name in Greek, 


I’ tell the reason. 


On the morning after the business 
of the playhouse happened, I had to 
take my breakfast in my bed, a thing 
‘very uncommon for me, being gene- 
rally up by cock-craw, except on Sun- 
day mornings whiles, when ilka ane, 
according to the bidding of the Fourth 
Commandment, has a license to do as 
he likes ; having a desperate sore head, 
and a squeamishness at the stomach, 
occasioned, I jealouse, in a great mea-~ 
sure, from what Mr Glen and me had 
discussed at Widow Grassie’s, in the 
shape of warm toddy, over our cracks 
spermine Wned is called the Agricul- 
tural and the Manufacturing interests. 
So our wife, puir body, pat a thimble- 
ful of brandy, Thomas Mixem’s real, 
into my first cup of tea, which had a 
wonderful virtue in putting all things 
to rights ; so that I was up and had 
shapit a pair of leddy’s corsets, an ar- 
ticle in which I sometimes dealt, be- 
fore ten o'clock, though the morni 
cauld, I didna dispense wi 
my arnock. 

At eleven in the forenoon, or there- 


about the een ; and wi’ a large piece 
of white sticking-plaister, about hal 
a nail wide, across one of his cheeks, 
and over ig o’ his nose; giving 
‘him a wauf, outlandish, and rather 

f sort of appearance ; so that 
I was a thocht uneasy at what nee- 
bours might surmeese concerning our 
a: but the honest man account- 
ed for thing in a very feasible man- 
ner, from the falling down on that side 
of his head of one of the brass candle- 
sticks, while he was lying on his braid- 
side, before ane of the furms in the 
stramash 


His purpose of calling was to tell 
me, that he couldna leave the town 
without looking in upon me to bid me 
fareweel ; mair betoken, as he intend- 
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Buans. 


ed sending in his son Francie wi’ the 
carrier for a trial, to see how the line 
of life pleased him, and how I thocht 
he ae answer—a thing which I was 
oe came from his side of the house, 
ing likely to be in the upshot the 
best for baith parties. Yet I thocht 
he wad find our way of doing so canny 
and comfortable, that it wasna very 
likely he could ever start objections ; 
and I must confess, that I lookit forit 
with nae sma’ degree of' pride, seeing 
the probability of my sune haying the 
son of a Lammermuir farmer sitting 
cross-leggit, cheek for jowl wi’ me on 
the board, and bound to serve me at 
all lawful times, by night and day, by 
a regular indenture of five years. Mais- 
ter Glen insisted on the laddie having 
a three months’ trial ; and then, after 
a wee show of standing out, just to 
make him aware that I could be else- 
where fitted if I had a mind, I agreed 
that the request was reasonable, and 
that I had nae yearthly objections to 
conforming wi’t. So, after geeing him 
his meridian, and a bit of shortbread, 
we shook hands, and parted in the un- 
derstanding, that his son would arrive 
on the tap of limping Jamie the car~ 
mer cart, in the course, say, of a fort- 
night. 
Through the haill course of the fore- 
part of the day, I remained gayan 
ueerish, as if something was working 
hens my inwards, and a droll pain 
atween my een. The wife saw the case 
I was in, and advised me, for the sake 
of the fresh air, to take a step into the 
bit garden, and try a hand at the 
spade, the smell of the fresh earth 
being likely to operate as a cordial ; 
but na—it wadna do; and whan I 


-¢ame in at ane o'clock to my dinner, 


the steam of the fresh broth, instead 

of making me feel as usual as hungry 

as a hawk, was like to turn my sta- 

mach, while the sight of the sheep’s- 

head, ane o’ the primest anes I had 
14 
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seen the haill season, made me as sick 
as a dog; so I could do naething but 
take a turn out again, and swig away 
at the small beer, that never seemed 
able to slocken my drouth. At lang 
and last, I mindit having heard An- 
drew Redbeak, the excise-offisher, say, 
that naething ever pat him right after 
a deboch, except something they call a 
bottle of soda-water ; so my wife dis- 
Heo Benjie to the place where we 
nt it could be found, and he returned 
in a jiffie with a thing like a blacking- 
bottle below his daidly, as he was bid- 
den. There being a wire ower the 
cork, for some purpose or ither, or 
maybe just to look neat, we had some 
fight to get it torn away, but at last 
we succeeded. I had turned about 
for a jug, and the wife was rumma- 
ging for the’ screw, while Benjie was 
ddling away wi’ his fingers at the cork 
—Sauf us! a’ at ance it gaed a thud 
like thunder, driving the cork ower 
puir Benjie’s head, while it spouted 
up in his een like a fire-engine, and I 
had only just time to throw down the 
jug, and up with the bottle to my 
mouth. Luckily, for the sixpence it 
cost, there was a drap o’t left, which 
tasted, by all the world, just like brisk 
dish-washings ; but for a’ that, it had 
a wonderful power of setting me to 
rights ; and my noddle in a while be- 
gan to clear up, like a March-day af- 
ter a heavy shower. 
’ I mind very weel too, on the after- 
hoon of the dividnal same day, that 
my door-neibour, Thomas Burlings, 


pappit in; and, in our twa-handit: 


crack ower the counter, after asking 
me in a dry, curious way, if I had 
come by nae skaith in the business of 
the play, he said, the thing had now 
spread far and wide, and was making 
a great noise in the world. I thocht 
the body a thocht sherp in his ob- 
serves ; so I pretended to take it quite 
lightly, proceeding in my shaping-out 
@ pair of buckskin breeches, which I 
was making for ane of the Duke’s 
huntsmen ; so, seeing he was aff the 
scent, he said, in a mair jocose way— 
~_ ** Weel, speaking about buckskins, 
I'll tell ye a guid story about that.” 
** Let us hear’t,” said I ; for I wasin 
that sort of queerish way, that I didna 
care muckle about being very busy. 
“ Ye'se get it as I heard it,” quo’ 
Thomas ; “ and it’s no less worth tell- 
ing, that it bears a guid moral applica- 
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tion in its tail, after the same fashion 
that a blister doesguid by sucking away 
the vicious humours Of the body, there- 
by making the very pain it gies preci- 
ous.” And here—though maybe it was 
just my thocht—the body strokit his 
chin, and gied me a kind of half glee, 
as muckle as saying, “ take that to ye, 
neibour.” But I deserved it all, aud 
couldna take it ill aff his hand, being, 
like mysell, ane of the elders of our 
kirk, and an honest enough, preceese- 
speaking man. 

** Ye see, ye ken,” said Thomas, 
‘¢ that the Breadalbane Fencibles, a 
wheen Highland birkies, were put in- 
to camp on Fisherraw links, maybe for 
the benefit of their douking, on ac- 
count of the fiddle*—or maybe in case 
the French should land at the water- 
mouth—or maybe to gie the regiment 
the benefit of the sea air—or maybe to 
make their bare houghs hardier, for it 
was the winter time, frost and snaw 
being as plenty as ye like, and no sae 
scarce as pantaloons amang the core, 
or for some ither reason, guid, bad, or 
indifferent, which disna muckle mat- 
ter ; but ye see the lang and the short 
o’ the story is, that there they were en- 
camped, manand mother’s son of them, 
going through their dreels by day, 
and sleeping by night—the privates in 
their tents, and the offishers in their 
markees ; living in the course of na- 
ture on their usual rations of beef, and 
tammies, and sae on. So, ye under- 
stand me, there was. nae such.smart 
ordering of things in the army-in those 
days, the men not having the beef 
served out to them. by a butcher, sup- 
plying each oenpeny or companies by 
a written contract, drawn up between 
him and the paymaster before sponsi- 
ble witnesses ; but ilka ane bringing 
what pleased him, either. tripe, trot- 
ters, steaks, cows-cheek, pluck, hough, 
spar-rib, jigget, or so forth.” . 

* Od!” said I, “ Thomas, ye crac 
like a minister. Where did ye happen 
to pick up all that knowledge ?” 

- Where should I haye got it, but 
from an auld half-pay sergeant-major, 
that lived in our spare room, and had 
been out in the American war, having 
seen a pour of service, and been twice 
wounded, ance in the aff cuit, and the 
ither time in the cuff of the neck.” 

“ I thocht as muckle,” said I— 
“ Weel, say on, man, it’s unco enter- 
taining.” ; . 
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** Weel,” continued he, “let me see 
where I was at when ye stoppit me ; 
for maybe I'll hae to begin at the be- 
ginning again. For gif ye yenterrupt 
ame, or edge in a word, or put me out 
by asking questions, I lose the thread 
of my discourse, and canna proceed.” 

** Ou, let me see,” said I, “ ye was 
about the contract concerning the 
beef.” 


“ Preceesely,” quo’ Thomas, stretch- 


ing out his fore-finger, “ ye’ve said it 
toahair. At that time, as I was ob- 
Serving, the butcher didna supply a 
company or compaiiies, according to 
the terms of a contract, drawn up be- 
fore sponsible witnesses, between him 
and the paymaster ; but the soldiers 
got beef-money along with their pay ; 
with which said money, given them, 
e observe, for said purpose, they were 
und and obligated, in terms of the 
statute, to buy, purchase, and provide 
the said beef, twice a-week or oftener, 
as it might happen ; an orderly offisher 
making inspection of the camp-kettles 
ly every forenoon at ane o'clock 

or thereabouts. 

** So, as ye'll pay attention to ob- 
serve, there was a private in Captain 
M‘Tavish’s company, the second to 
the left of the centre, of the name of 
Duncan MacAlpine, a wee, hardy, 
blackaviced, inknee’d creature, re- 
markable for naething that ever I 
heard tell of, except being reported to 
have shotten a gauger in Badenough, 
or thereabouts ; and for having a des- 
perate red nose, the effects, ye observe, 
of drinking spirituous liquors ; ye ob- 
serve, I daur say, the effects of drink- 
ing malt its. 

“* Weel, week after week passed 
ower, and better passed ower, and 
Duncan played aff his tricks, like an- 
ither Herman Boaz, the slight-o’-hand 
juggler, him that’s suspéckit to be in 
Teague and paction with the deil. But 
yell hear.” 

* Od, it’s diverting, Thomas,” said 
I to him, “ gang on, man.” 

“* Weel, ye see, as I was observing. 
~ Let me see, where was I at? Ou ay, 
having a paction with the deil. So, 
when all were watching beside the 
camp-kettles, some stirring them with 
spurtles, or parritch-sticks, or forks, 
or whatever was necessary, the order- 
ly offisher made a point and practice 
of regularly coming bye, about the 
chap-of ane past meriddium, as I ob- 
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served to ye before, to make inspeo- 
tion of what ilka ane had wared his 

y on ; and what he had got simmer- 
ing in the het water for his dinner. 

** So, on the day concerning which 
I am about to speak, it fell out, as 
usual, that he happened to be making 
his rounds, halting a moment, or twa 
pe before ilka pat ; the man that 
had the charge thereof, by the way of 
stirring like, clapping down his lang 
fork, and bringing up the piece of 
meat, or whatever he happened to be 
making kail of, to let the Inspector 
see whether it was lamb, pork, beef, 
mutton, or veal. For, ye observe,” 
continued Thomas, gieing me, ‘as I 
took it to mysell, anither queer side 
look, “‘ the purpose of the offisher ma- 
king the inspection, was to see that 
they laid out their pay-money .con- 
form to military regulation ; and no 
to filing their stamicks, and ruining 
baith sowl and body, by throwing it 
away on whisky, as but ower mony, 
that aiblins should hae kenned better, 
have dune but ower often.” 

‘Tis but too true,” said I till him ; 
** but the best will fa’ intil a faut 
sometimes. We have a’ our failings, 
Thomas.” 

** Just so,” answered Thomas ; 
* but where was I at? Ou, about the 
whisky. Weel, speaking about the 
whisky, ye see the offisher, Lovete-~ 
nant Todrick, I b’lief they called him, 
had made an observe about Duncan’s 
kettle ; so, when he cam to him, Dun- 
can was sitting in the lown side of a 
dyke, with his red nose, and a pipe in 
his cheek, on a big stane, glowring 
frae him anither way ; and, as I was 
saying, when he cam to him he said, 

** © Weel, Duncan MacAlpine, what 
have ye in your kettle the day, man?’ 

“ And Duncan, rinning down his 
lang fork, answered in his ain High- 
land brogue way—‘ Please your te 
nours, just my auld fav’rite, tripe.’ 

* ¢ Deed, Duncan,’ said Lovetenant 
Todrick, or whatever they caa’d him, 
‘it is an auld fav’rite surely, for I 
have never seen ye have onything else 
for your denner, man.’ 

‘* ¢ Every man to his taste, please 
your honours,’ answered Duncan Mac- 
Alpine ; ‘ let ilka ane please her 
nain sell, —hauling up a screed half 
a yard lang. ‘ Ilka man to his taste, 
— your honour, Lovetenant Tod- 
rick— ” 
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“Od, man,” said I to him; “Od, 
man, ye're a deacon at telling a story. 
Ye’re a queer hand. Weel, what cam 
next ?” 

** What think. ye should come 
next ?” quo’ Thomas drily. 

“id I’m sure I dinna ken,” answer- 

‘,Weel,” said he, “ I'll tell—but 
where wasI at?” = __ 

** Ou, at the observe of Lovetenant 
Todrick, or what they caa’d him, 
about the tripe; and the answer of 
Duncan MacAlpine on that head, 
‘ that ilka man had his ain taste.’ ” 

‘*¢ Vera true,’ said Lovetenant To- 
drick, ‘ but lift it out a’thegither on 
that dish, till I get my specs on ; for 
never since I was born, did I ever see 
before boiled tripe with buttons and 
button-holes intill’t.’” 

At this I set up a Joud laughing, 
which I couldna help, though it was 
like to split my sides-; but Thomas 
Burlings bade nie whisht till I heard 
him out. 

“*¢ Buttons and button-holes !’ quo’ 
Duncan MacAlpine. ‘ Look again, wi’ 
yere specks ; for ye’re surely wrang, 
Lovetenant Todrick.’ 

“** Buttons and button-holes! and 
‘deed I am surely right, Duncan,’ 
answered the Lovetenant Todrick, 
taking his specs deliberately aff the 
brig o’ his nose, and faulding them 
thegither, as he put them, first into 
his morocco case, and syne into his 
pocket.—‘ Howsomever, Duncan Mac- 
Alpine, I'll pass ye ower for this time, 
gif ye take my warning, and. for the 
future, ware yere paymoney on whole- 
some butcher’s meat, like a christian, 
and no be trying to delude your ain 
stamick, and your offisher’s een, by 
hadding up, on a fork, such a heathen- 
ish mak-up for a dish, as the leg of a 
pair o’ buckskin breeches |’ ” 

** Buckskin breeches!” said I ; “‘ and 
did he really and actually boil siccan 
trash to his dinner ?” 

““ Nae sae far south as that yet, 
friend,” answered Thomas. “‘ Duncan 
wasna sae bowed in the intellect as ye 
imagine, and had some spice of clever- 
ality about his queer manceuvres.— Eat 
siccan trash to his dinner! Nae madir, 
Mansie, than ye intend to eat that iron 
guse ye’re rinning alang that piece 
claith ; but he wantit. to make his 
offishers believe, that his pay gaed the 


right way: like the Pharisees of old: 


that keepit praying, in ell-lang faces, 
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about the corners of the streets, and 
gaed hame wi’ hearts full of wickedness 
and a’ — of es rag Pin ks 

«© And what way did his ng 
-. askit I; ‘and hoe he he 
ive ?” ' 

‘I telled ye before, frien,” answer- 
ed Thomas, “ that he was a deboched 


-creature ; and, like ower mony in. the 


warld, likit weel what didna do him 
ony good. It’s a wearyfu’ thing that 
whisky. I wish it could be banished 
to Botany Bay.” 

“ Tt is that,” said I. ‘* Muckle and 
nae little sin does it breed and produce 
in this world.” 

‘I’m glad,” quo’ Thomas, stroking 
down his chin in a slee way, ‘‘ I’m glad 
the guilty should see the foily o’ their 
ain ways: it’s the first step, ye ken, 
till amendment ;—and indeed I tell’t 
Maister Wiggie, when he sent me here, 
that I could almost become guid for 
yere being mair warry of yere con- 
duct for the future time to come.” 

This was like a thunder-clap to me, 
and I didna ken, for a jiffy, what to 
feel, think, or do, mair than perceiving 
that it was a piece of deevilish cruelty 
on their pairts, taking things on this . 
strict. As for myself, I could freely 
take sacred oath on the Book, that I 
hadna had a dram in my head for four 
months before; the knowledge of 
which made my corruption rise. like’ 
lightning, as a man is aye brave when 
he is innocent ; so, gieing my pow a 
bit scart, I said briskly, “‘ So ye're af- 
ter some session business in this veesit, 
are ye?” 

“* Ye’ve just guessed it,” answered 
Thomas Burlings, sleeking down his 
front hair with his fingers, in a sober 
way ; “we had a meeting this fore- 
noon ; and it was resolved ye should 
stand a public rebuke in the meeting- 
house, on Sunday next.” 

‘“* Hang me, if I do!” answered I, 
thumping my nieve down with all my 
might on the counter, and throwing 
back my coul behind me intoa corner. 
“© No, man!” added I, snapping with 
great pith my finger and thumb in 
Thomas’s een, “ no for all the minis- 
ters and elders that ever were cleckit. 
They may do their best ; and ye may 
tell them sae, if ye like. I was born a 
free man ; I live in a free country ; I 
am the subject of a free king and con- 
stitution; and I'll be shot before I 
submit to such rank diabolical papis< 
try.” 
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“ Hooly and fairly, quo’ Thomas, 
staring a wee astonished like, and not 
a Kittle surprised to see my birse up 
in this manner ; for, when he thought 
upon shearing a lamb, he fund he had 
catched a tartar ; so, calming down as 
fast as ye like, he said, ‘‘ Hooly and 
fairly, Mansie,” (or Maister Wauch, I 
believe, he did me the honour to ca’ 
me,) ‘* they'll maybe no be sae hard 
as they threaten. But ye ken, my 
friend, I’m speaking to ye as a brither } 
it was an unco-like business for an el- 
der, not only to gang till a play, which 
is ane 6f the deevil’s rendevouses, but 
to gang there in a state of liquor ; 
making yoursell a warld’s wonder— 
and you-an elder of our kirk!! I 
put the question to yourself, soberly ?” 

His threatening I could despise, and 
could have fought, cuffed, and kickit 
wi’ a’ the ministers and eldors of the 
General Assembly, to say nacthing of 
the Relief Synod, and the Burgher 
Union, before I wad demeaned mysell, 
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to yield to what my inward speerit 
plainly telled me to be rank cruelty 
and injustice ; but ah !-his calm, bri- 
therly, flattering way I couldna thole 
wi’, and the tears came rapping into 
my een, faster than it cared my man-~ 
hood to Jet be seen ; so said till him, 
* Weel, weel, Thomas, I ken I have 
dune wrang ; and I am sorry fcr’t: 
they'll never find me in siccan a scrape 
in.” 

Thomas Burlings then cam forrit in 
a friendly way, and shook hands wi" 
me ; telling that he wad go back and 
plead afore them in my behalf. He 
said this ower again, as we pairted, at 
my shop door ; and, to do him justice, 
surely he hadna been waur than his 
word, for I bave aye attended the kirk 
as. usual, standing, whan it came to 
my rotation, at the plate, and naebody, 
gentle nor semple, e¥cr spoke to me 
on the subject of the play-house, or 
minted the matter of the rebuke from 
that day to this. 





PRODIGALITY 


Ts it not astonishing, that among the 
plans, almost numberless, of retrench- 
ment and economy, which have been 
earried into so many departments,— 
commerce, revenue, manufactures, and 
even private life, in this niggardly 
age, no project has yet been devised 
for correcting one of the most perni- 
cious of all kinds of profusion, the 
prodigality of words? We have con- 
structed ships to glide against wind 
and tide, without any apparent cause 
for a kind of motion, which, to our 
ancestors, would have seemed the work 
of witchcraft ; and, at the bare sight 
of which, they would have felt as 
much alarm, as did the poor American 
Indians, when they saw the huge ani- 
mals with wings, that bore in their 
bellies armed men across the ocean. 
This trouble we have taken, that we 
may come sooner to the end of our 
voyages. After many trials to econo- 
mize time, by increasing the speed of 
our land-travelling, much to the peril 
and alarm of foot-passengers, and far 
more to the mortification of horse- 
flesh, we are now told by some i 
nious people, that we shall one day be 
favoured with a method of cutting the 
air in stage-coaches, at the rate of a 


stag-hont, without the aid of any- 
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horses at all. This, again, will be 
from an earnest and laudable desire to 
reach the end of our journeys. But tlre 
most irksome of all kinds of travelling, 
that of a journey from the beginning 
to the end of a discourse, far from 
sharing in these frugal improvements, 
grows every day more and more tedi- 
ous; a disgrace to the thrift and in- 
genuity of an age, in which even but- 
tons are made without hands ; in which 
sheets of paper that are put in, blank 
and unspotted, issue forth with super- 
natural haste from an engine, which 
prints wit and wisdom on them by 
steam. 

The immense waste.of words and 
time, perpetrated in the passage of the 
cheapest and poorest thoughts, from 
one mind to another, might be gene- 
rous enough, perhaps, in those to 
whom such thoughts belonz, and who 
take stich trouble in conveying them 
to the public, if the authors only 
squandered their own time. But time 


-is public property, and its waste a 


grievous public plunder. I do not 


know that I can claim a better empley- 
ment of that of my reader, than by 
awakening his attention to this great 
and growing calamity. 

There are, of course, two main chan- 
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nels through which the deluge of 
words has overspread the nation, the 
one of written, the other of spoken 

e. They are widely di t 
in their nature and effects. The for- 
mer, indeed, sends its various rivers 
of quartos. and octavos, canals of 
pamphlets, and innumerable streams 
of new and magazines, (not to 
speak of its spring, summer, autumn, 
and winter gushes of heavy quarterly 
journals,) to every town, hamlet, and 
even private residence in the kingdom. 
But all these currents flow gently and 
regularly, and never deposit their con- 
tents outside their ordinary channels, 
unless the sluices are opened by vo- 
luntary victims. No one is sprinkled 
by a newspaper, soused by a maga- 
zine, or half-drowned in a review, 
without himself contributing to his 
misfortune. Even when the quarter- 
ly floods, the most vehement of all, 
are abroad, every man has warning to 
stand out of harm’s way, and if he be 
overwhelmed, he has only himself to 
thank for it. “But it is far otherwise 
with the deluges of speech which in- 
fest this land, without, for the most 
part, leaving it even the poor comfort 
which accompanied the overflowings 
of the Nile, of fertilizing the soil 
which it subjected to temporary deso- 
lation. This ruthless flood is restrict- 
ed to no season, confined within no 
boundary. It meets us in the high- 
ways of public business. It pours 
upon us unexpectedly at the most in- 
auspicious moment, without giving us 
any tokens of its approach, and often 
without leaving us any means of esca- 
ping or avoiding it. They who have 
witnessed the looks and the murmurs 
of despair, in the great council of the 
nation, assembled upon some high 
matter of debate, when a stream, ex- 
pected to run for two hours, begins 
pouring from some reservoir of useless 
words, may form some notion of the 
force and extent of the evil. 

But the subject demands a more se- 
rious mood.—Unless some means be 
adopted to check the prolixity of pub- 
lic speaking, the business of the nation 
will soon stand still. The details of 
public business, at the most moderate 
computation, have doubled within the 
last thirty years. Some have maintain- 
ed that the increase has been in a four- 
fold proportion, and if the facts were 
closely examined, I have some reason 
for thinking their opinion would be 
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foc se far wide of the froth, The 
parliamentary reports alone, would. 
seem nearly to establish it; for they. 
have been more numerous during the 
period I have stated, than for nearly 
a century preceding. The accounts 
which have been published of the pro- 
ceedings in our courts of justice, give. 
nearly the same result. are the 
two grand concerns of the nation. 
The first chief business of a commu- 
nity such as ours is the making of its 
laws ; the next is their administration. 
With us, neither can be accompli 
but by means of public speaking ; and 
the nuisance to the public is intolera- 
ble, if the laws, the life-blood of the 
state, be impeded either at the heart, 
from which they issue, or in their cir- 
culation through the whole frame of 
the body politic, by the slovenly vice 
of prolixity in our public speakers. 
Now, gentle reader, what is the fact ? 
Hast thou ever been in the Court of 
Chancery ? Ifnot, then hie thee there 
at once, for great will be thy edifica~ 
tion. Thou shalt sce, at one end, a 
large, sober, easy-going clock, which, 
day after day, telleth the time with ex- 
actness, but telleth naught else. Even 
so is each successive sage, who rises, 
after his precursor, to moye, like thé 
hand of that slow and faithful re- 
peater of admonitions, over precisely 
the same space which has been tra- 
versed before. It often happens that 
three, four, or five, or more, of these 
repeaters follow each other in orderly 
succession, resembling nothing that I 
know so much as that useful person-~ 
age, who, between six and half past 
six o’clock in the evening, addresses 
the assembled crowd at the pit door 
of the Theatre Royal, Covent Garden, 
crying out, in terms which never vary, 
** Ladies and gentlemen, take care of — 
* a pockets !” 

n these cases the judge has a deli- 
cate and difficult task to perform. If 
he confine suitors to a limited number 
of counsel, the restriction is denounced, 
as invidious and oppressive by the 
bar, and pa dy of as a hardship 
by the parties. Yet the practice, from, 
the excessive diffuseness of the speak 
ers, tends perhaps as much as any. 
other cause, to the delays, against 
which some persons have recently 
cried so loudly. It cannot be doubted 
that the leaning of the Court ought to 
be, asit has been, to the side of indul- 
gence ; because the worst of all evils, 
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in the dispensing of public justice, is 
Sane that thelr ne carne 

2 cause S n = 
tially, or inadequately, heard. But a 
temedy may, and ought, and eventu- 
ally must, be applied ; that of obliging 
advocates to prune the wild and use- 
less luxuriance of their diffuse diction, 
and to avoid the repeated wringing of 
topics, alreaily squeezed dry. The 
credit of their profession, the suffer- 
ings of the judge, when doomed to the 
prolonged tortures of a “ thrice told 
tale” (of law!!); the interests ofthe 
clients themselves, whose cause would 
be far better examined, if more briefly 
debated ; but, above all, the para- 
mount, pressing, inexorable interests 
of the public, robbed of justice during 
these tricklings at its fountain, con- 
spire to demand a reformation. 

To approach the great Council of the 
State, is to tread upon dangerous 
ground ; yet this is a point upon which 
I suspect the members of it themselves 
feel rather-sore ; and Iam persuaded, if 
the question were once fairly put, viz. 
Fo all noeet4 sentences, all words 

aving places, without performing an 
duty, dy all members of periods, rd 
ting no ideas as their constitu- 
ents, should be at once expelled,” not 
one voice would be raised to oppose 
this most necessary plan of Parlia- 
mentary Reform. ‘The truth is, that 
all parties would be gainers by it. The 
debates of Parliament, it need hardly 
be stated, are not so much discussions 
for enlightening and persuading the 
members, as appeals to the people at 
large. But how few are there of those 
who read the voluminous reports of 
their proceedings, that can extract 
from such a heap of matter what is es- 
sential, and disregard what is only in- 
_ cidental and accessary ? Yet this must 
be done before the neutral power with- 
out can decide to which 4 the a 
t belligerents, who wage this migh- 
Foot of’ y words within the walls of 
liament, they shall join their for- 
ces, Better far for the opposing hosts, 
or at least for that party which has 
truth and justice at his side, if the 
uestion were stripped of the super- 
p Nee dresses cast upon it by each 
successive speaker, and with which it 
at last walks out of doors, muffled and 
crippled, like a sickly child from the 
hands of a too careful mother, so en- 
veloped in clothing, that his friends 
outside can sc:rcely recognize him. If 
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the point, which is almost always sta- 
ted with precision, were but briefly 
argued, and if nothing were said but 
what its proof or its refutation requi- 
red, a world of trouble would be saved 
at public dinners and elections. Can- 
didates would not be obliged so often 
to brave the maledictions and missiles 
of the crowd in endeavours to explain 
what their own speeches had contri- 
buted to render unintelligible; and 
quiet people at the Thatched-House 
Tavern, and other places, would be, 
at least sometimes, permitted to sip 
their wine in peace. Besides, it is in- 
credible how much such a reform 
would add to the private comforts of 
our public men. The economy of the 
lungs would be prodigious. The occa- 
sions would be rendered much less 
frequent of catching cold, and there 
certainly would bea great amendment 
of manners, in the keeping of more 
seasonable hours. 

But is all this practicable? The 
most delightful melody in nature to 
each individual is the sound of his own 
voice. Equal in esteem to the most 
favourite of his living children, and 
often far more cherished, are the issue 
of his brain. It is difficult to resignan 
enjoyment, or to banish a favourite 
voluntarily ; they will never be aban- 
doned, unless from the influence of 
some superior inducement,—some- 
thing like the desire of applause or the 
fear of derision. 

It requires but the effort of one or 
two master spirits in our public as- 
semblies, setting the example of brief, 
terse, forcible, matter-of-fact argu- 
ment, to infuse and to circulate a taste 
for this rare, but honourable, most use-- 
ful, and manly accomplishment. The. 
time is suited to such an experiment. 
The baneful effects of long debates 
is beginning to be felt and acknow- 
ledged. The constitutions of our public 
men are sinking under the exhausting 
influence of these protracted contests. 
The two greatest statesmen of the last 
age, both fell victims to them. More 
lately, we have seen another public 
man, certainly of no ordinary powers, so 
worried by his parliamentary duties, as 
that, in the opinion of his triends, the 
faculties of his mind were extinguish- 
ed by the excessive exertions which 
those duties imposed. And yet, al- 


though life and reason are thus en- 
dangered, notwithstanding the repeat- 
ed imprisonment of our senators for 
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six, eight, and even twelve hours at 
publie business within the walls of 
Parliament, time is yet wanted for 
transacting all the affairs of the na- 
tion. It is now an annual complaint, 
made at the close of e session, that 
measures of great public moment are 
postponed for want of time. Great ex- 
pense of leisure, mind, and money, is 
incurred ; a bill goes through its preli- 
minary stages, delayed from week to 
week to give place to other measures of 
still more pressing interest ; there is no 
neglect in those who pees and con- 
duct it ; there is no indolence or apathy 
in the House of Parliament ; every mo- 
ment of disposable time is occupied, 
and the bill having reached nearly its 
last period, is withdrawn or lost, be- 
cause there is no time left to give it a 
full and final examination ; or it is 
sent to the other House, where it is 
rejected for the same reason. If these 
things be notorious, and if they work 
great national mischief, should not the 
impossibility of brief debates in Par- 
liament, by which the calamity would 
be reduced or remedied, be proved 
clear as the light of Heaven, before the 
hope be yielded that such an amend- 
ment will be made ? 

I am persuaded that the advantage 
of such an improvement would not be 
confined to the dispatch of public bu- 
siness. The taste of our speakers would 
share the benefit. In no country in 
the world has eloquence raised men to 
so high an eminence over their fellow- 
creatures as in England ; and in none 
is it, as a subject of study, as a part of 
education, more shamefully neglected. 
The ancients had their teachers of 
rhetoric and schools of declamation, 
in which the rules of the art, instilled 
with anxious care, and learned by toil- 
some aplication, were wrought, by 
continued practice under the eyes of 
the master, into the very habits and 
constitution of the pupil. ‘he ancients 
were also frugal of their public time ; 
and upon the most momentous ques- 
tion the speaker’s address was strictly 
confined toa limited period. The con- 
sequence of this discipline, both in 


their schools and their national assem-. 


blies, was, that their statsemen entered 
public life practised and accomplished 
orators, with their habits so accom- 
modated. to the established usages of 
debate, that every word and moment 
was husbanded with penurious thrift, 
and nothing was spoken that did not 
strictly belong to the very pith and 
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marrow 6f the ques Uti nihil. 
detrahi potest,” is the well-known ré= 
mark of Quintilian on Demosthenes 
the most splendid panegyric that was 
ever pronounced upon an orator ; and 
yet still more descriptive of his ca) 
city as a man of business, than of hi 
powers of yet unequalled eloquence. 
Far different is it with us. Our 
teacher of eloquence, when there is a 
person even assuming that name, is’ 
the reader of a dry lecture, during an 
hour of each day, for so many days of 
so miany months. Our schools of dee 
clamation are a few debating societies, 
almost confined to the metropolis, 
where there is no teacher of the art, 
and composed chiefly, perhaps I should 
say entirely, of young men who were 
never taught its rules, and are, there- 
fore, wholly unfit for its practice. In 
such places, what can be learned but 
what Quintilian has denounced.as the 
pernicious fruit of practice without . 
study ; the ‘‘ verba in labris natantia,” 
that redundant fluency which enables 
its possessor to talk down the patience 
of any auditory, while it bereaves him 
of every quality of an orator except 
the gift of speech. If such a er 
enters Parliament, he carries into it 
vices of style which will be only con- 
firmed by the prevailing habits of 
loose debate ; if Parliament be the 
first theatre of his exertions, even ne 
posing him to have made oratory t 
subject of his private and seclud 
dy, he must have uncommon 
if in his first unpractised efforts he 
displays brevity and compression, the 
most difficult of all attainments ; and 
if he have it not then, he is not in a 
school where he will be likely to learn 
it by example. If ever there was a man 
designed by nature to excel in elo 
quence, it was Mr Fox. Yet this great 
debater, whose oratory was the very 
child and nursling of the House of 
Commons, where it was born, cradled, 
reared, and matured, was so little 
master of the art of compression, that 
he complained to his friends of being 
obliged to spend two whole days in 
writing his celebrated letter to the 
electors of Westminster; which con- 
tains in eight or nine pages the sub- 
stance of two speeches that occupied, 
in their delivery, nearly as many hours. 
Is it not a fact worth noticing, that 
the most effective and accomplished 
orations ever employed to convince or 
agitate mankind, were also the bricf- 
est? The longest of the political 


stu- 
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speeches of Demostheues could not 
have detained the audience much 
be. than forty minutes, and some 
of them were probabl spoken, as they 
may now be read, with sufficient slow- 
ness and distinctness, in less than half 
* rong is no ga are the sauces 
of that rapid and mighty genius, the 
effect of oe words the language of 
the ancients seemed exhausted in de- 
scribing ; of which they felt that they 
could give ay adequate account, only 
by comparing it to the workings of the 
most sublime and powerful agents of 
nature—the ungovernable torrent— 
the resistless thunder. Pliny indeed 
said, in a letter to Tacitus, that in 
his opinion the written orations both 
of Cicero and eas yea. vee mere 
reports, compressed an ished b 
the authors, re addresses rhich + 
_delivered in a more expanded form. 
But, as to Demosthenes at least, be- 
sides the accordance of the style of his 
written compositions with the tradi- 
tional accounts given by antiquity of 
his manner as a speaker, they contain 
internal evidence, that what modern 
readers peruse with an enthusiasm 
which forced even the cold-blooded 
Hume to declare that he thought, if 
copied, its success would be infallible 
over a modern assermbl y—was the very 
form of words which, among the Athe~ 
nians, converted senates into armies. 
The picture given of Philip in the first 
Olynthiac ; the comparison, in the se- 
cond, between the Athenians of that 
day aud their ancestors ; the argument 
* in the fourth Philippic, that Philip, 
under the guise of peace, was waging 
actual war ; and a hundred other pas- 
sages of equal beauty, would, if ex- 
] , lose the far greatest propor- 
tion of their force and fervour, and 
consequently of their power as parts 
of spoken addresses. The presump- 
tion is irresistible, that the brevity of 
the writer was the brevity of the orhtor. 
Mr Burke is reported by Sir Philip 
Francis to have advanced the startling 
doctrine, in opposition to the opinion 
of Hume, that harangues such as those 
of Demosthenes would be, from their 
brevity, utterly unintelligible to a 


modern popular assembly. But Mr_ 


Burke-was in taste and practice a de- 
termined disciple of the Asiatic or 
diffuse school of oratory ; and his opi- 
nion on this subject is to be received 
with a distrust which is confirmed by 
his own example. His writings give 
some, but an inadequate notion of his 
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style as a speaker. He was one of the 
most diffuse debaters of his age. And 
what more? Notwithstanding his ex- 
traordivary talents and acquirements, 
he was, of the better order of speakers 


in his time, the least effective. There 


never was so great a disproportion be- 
tween the mind of an orator and hisin- 
fluence over his hearers. His speeches 
on the American question were de- 
livered to empty benches. It was by 
his writings, and not by his speeches 
in Parliament, that he exerted such 
astonishing and salutary influence in 
England during the French Revolu- 
tion. And his retirement from public 
life was clearly owing, in a great 
measure, to the disinclination of the 
House of Commons to listen to his 
harangues. 

It is a truth seldom attended to in 
the practice of public assemblies, but 
which is obvious to any one who has 
even casually witnessed their proceed- 
ings, that the number of topics calcu- 
lated decisively to influence the mind 
are, in the most complicated ques- 
tions, comparatively few. When all 
the faets are once known, it is surely 
unnecessary to make repeated state- 
ments of them; yet of such state- 
ments the greater part of our parlia- 
mentary debates is composed. Among 
the ancients, the facts, once known, 
were teken for granted, and the speak- 
ers gave arguments, not histories, to 
their audience. An extended marra- 
tive may be tolerated in an opening 
speech ; but succeeding speakers, un- 
less when new matter must be intro- 
duced, should busy themselves with 
reasonings only. Let any man try the 
following experiment upon himself: 
let him listen with the profoundest at- 
tention to a parliamentary debate up- 
on the most interesting question ; at 
the close of it, let him examine how 
much of it he remembers, or even how 
much of the contents of any one speech 
remains upon his mind ; the result 
will be decisive in proof of the utter 
waste of time committed in our public 
proceedings. Nor is this the only mis- 
chief. Such lengthy discussions fa- 
tigue and distract the minds of those 


engaged in them ; the confused im- 


pression left by a jumble of topies robs 
the judgment of fair play ; and the 
uncertainty to which an ordinary un- 
derstanding is reduced by such a pro- 
cess is no bad excuse for surrendering 
to authority what ought to be yielded 
only-to conviction. 
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It is not to be doubted that this vice my 
of prolixity in public is chief- 
ly owing to the i 


vious discipline whatever in the art of 
- But diffuseness is not with 

us confined to spoken language. Re- 
dundancy seems a common and na- 
tional pest with both speakers and 
writers. There seems to be something 
in the nature and structure of that co- 
pious and varied dialect, which, like a 
rabble army of various nations, we 
have drawn from so many sources, 
rendering it, to say the least, not quite 
suited for movements that shall be at 
once condensed and rapid. Loose and 
careless diction, abounding in repeti- 
tions, and usually inclined to ampli- 
fication — oe found ae Ser 
to repeat, a prevailing cha- 
racter of English prose from the very 
earliest periods of our literature. Nor 
is this the less true because we have 
had from time to time such writers as 
_ Swift, Hobbes, Hume, Robertson, and 
Junius. They proved that the language 
was not incapable of condensation ; 
but they are among a few exceptions 
in a mighty crowd, and some of them 
have at times fallen into the common 
habits of the tongue and the nation. 
There never was a greater master of 
the art of compression than the whim- 
sical and paradoxical Hobbes ; yet he 
is often as diffuse as a modern scribbler 
in a newspaper. Swift and Hume are 
sophicalog ;. but in some sd + philo- 
ical compositions of the latter, and 

in many of the | best political pieces of 
the former, there is, in the midst of 
clear and nervous simplicity, a dispo- 
sition to scatter around them as they 
proceed a multitude of idle words, the 
uselessness of which a superficial rea- 
der is often hindered from perceiving 
by the force or beauty of their arrange- 
ment. I donot know a more curious in- 
stance of this - - inconsistency be- 
tween portions of the compositions of 
the same writer than is afforded in the 
Letters of be meer tee writer in 
anyla ever studied brevity more 
1 or more successfully. 1 have, 

of course, nothing to do here with his 
falsehoods in statement, his errors in 


rinciples, or. his ies in rea~ 
oratory, man approac 
more eaahy han any modern compo- 
Vor. XIX. 





letters on 
the Westminster election Bone ‘the 
exception of some res of ferocious 
invective) contain, in a few pages of 
clear and harmonious diction, every- 
thing material that was ever urg 
upon the side of the question w 
this writer advocated, and the sub- 
stance of speeches and disquisitions 
which it- would take weeks to read. 
A wise man may learn even from Ju- 
nius ; and I really think that our 
public men, whether Whig or Toy, 
might study with advantage the fol< ~ 
lowing , with which one of his 
letters ins :—** A great deal of 
useless argument might have been 
saved, in the political contest which 
has arisen from the expulsion of Mr 
Wilkes, and the subsequent appoint 
ment of Mr Luttrell, if the question 
had been once stated with precision, to 
the satisfaction of each » and 
clearly understood by them - But 
in this, as in almost every other dis- | 
pute, it usually happens that much 
time is lost in referring to a multitude 
of cases and precedents; which prove 
nothing to the purpose, or in maintain« 
ing propositions, which are either not 
disputed, or, whether they be admitted ° 
or denied, are entirely indi, as to 
the matter in debate ; until at last, the 
mind, perplered and confounded with 
the endless subtleties of controversy, 
loses sight of the main question, and 
— arrives at truth. Son parties 
in the dispute are apt enough to prac- 
tise whee dial br, The man 
who is conscious of the weakness of his 
cause is interested in con it; 
and, on the rece gfirr it is no sed 
common to see a cause mangit 
by advocates who do not know the 
real —— of it.” Yet the writer 
who could so preach on style, and who 
was often able rigidly to practise his 
own precepts, has repeatedly furnished 
whole pages of declamation, in which 
little else is performed than the ring- 
ing of tiresome changes on one du 
and trite idea. os 
It is‘ fact worth our notice, when 
we speak of the iling habits of 
writers, which must always have a 
close and intimate connexion with the 
public taste, that the style of some of 


our most popular authors, even of those 
4E 








ular with their 

» Bet Wn, Seve oF. Fats Se Renoir 
son, of our prose writers 
pdivines. The nature of the to-' 
pics which they discussed was such 
at once to improve and mature the 
and, yer they added to 
ts coplousness and variety, to impress 
upon it a. character of laborious wordi- 
ness... The vernacular tongue of our 
Island was a sad jumble of barbarisms 
before the age of the Reformation. It 
regeived its strongest, if not its first 
impalse of improvement, from the con- 
ica ersies pipes then, an ite two Wy 

es, not only engre 
gnd sharpened the intellects of the 
greatest wits, but formed a chief to- 
pie. of discourse throughout the whole 
f society. The scriptural translations, 
pming common among the people, 
lerfu R increased the number of 
readers, and at the same time commu-~ 
icated copious stores of pure, simple, 
1d nervous jauguage. But it was of 
essence of all these controversies, 
t a wordiness of style among 
a who engaged in them, arising 
partly. from the necessity of expan- 
sion, in order to unfold the complex 
and abstract ideas, with which they 
had often to deal, partly from the 
heat and acrimony, and consequently 
the passionate and profuse declama- 
tions, wanes p saeet aaa accom~ 
mical disputes ; from 
The baate with mhich their writen 
compositions were uced ; but more 
than all, from the habits of image 
( on and preaching, in 
which the disputants and pase in 
% - From mk works of some 
our divines, samples might be given 
of an uence seldom if ety 
passed. But the most admired and 
i among them, Taylor and 
son for example, frequently in- 
in a style so diffuse and discur< 
ive, as to become hardly tolerable to 
a reader, who considers the signs and 
of speech as something more. 
mere playthings, Perhaps, not- 
powers of persuasion reasoning, a 
certain of prolixity was. /in 
their day essential for success. . They 
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probably had the same excuse for re- 


tion and amplification, that is 
Sade tails clttaat ut ana 
Roman orator, when they hear their 
favourite for the want of 
that condensed- power which made 
his Grecian master almost omnipotent. 
with an Athenian rabble. The Eng~ 
lish preachers of those days, address- 
ed..our unenlightened or half-en- 
lightened crowd, upon topics which 
needed to be presented in various 
ights to a various audience. But 
whatever may have been the cause of 
the expansive style of composition 
chosen by the illustrious preachers I 
have named, certain it is, that they 
long preserved a popularity which 
Barrow, with all his prodigious re~ 
sources, and all his bold, glowing, 
and rapid rhetoric, was unable to at- 
tain, It is singular enough, that this 
writer should be censured by some 
eritics as an instance of faulty dif- 
fuseness. He resembled, indeed, the 
speakers and writers of the present 
day in an injudicious and useless 
multiplication of topics; but where 
among the moderns shall we find the 
thoughts filling so-large a proportion 
of the language in which they are 
clothed? Brief and condensed he 
certainly was, in comparison with the 
other eminent writers of his time ; yet 
though few ever bestowed: more pains 
upon the composition of their works 
than he did in the preparation of his 
discourses, their popularity was con- 
fined to a comparatively small circle 
of admirers. 

On subjects of miscellaneous and 
popular interest, our most distinguish- 
ed writers have shown nearly as strong 
@ disposition to. redundancy as. the 
champions of theology themselves. 
Dryden, Clarendon, Shaftsbury, Tem- 
ple, Addison, Bolingbroke, and Gib- 

n,—some of the vety highest names 
in English literature during more than 
acentury,—all contributed to fix in the 
language that quality of diffuseness 
which was given to it when polemics 
formed the subject on which it was 
almost exclusively employed. But 
the writer who, in more modern times, 
had undoubtedly the chief share: in 


- confirming this tendency of the Eng- 
lish , was the ponderous John~ 
son. The balanced ity of his 


ened their harmonious closes, and 
is constant preference of abstract to 
concrete terms, have given to his style 














the: 


associate the notion of weight with 
that of ee the heavy mo- 
notony of J has been supposed 
to indicate the of an unusual 
quantity.of m . But a large head 
anda hollow voice are not always evi- 
-dénees‘of wisdom in their possessor, 
nor are long — —_ norm ne 
‘periods proofs meaning is in 
‘extent and value”; ionate to the 
‘dimensions of the vehicles which con- 
vey it. The imevitable result of en- 
deavours to construct sentences with 
‘balanced. clauses, is the crowding of 
ithe style with conjunctions and sy- 
noiiymes ; and this is the besetting 
vie of Johnson's diction. With all its 
faults, however, it is ina very great 
fala and:tigorous thought which ita 
vigorous t which its 
‘author never failed to aiesley when he 
‘was once fairly roused to action. Far 
otherwise’ has it been with his feeble 
and puny: imitators:. Without the 
‘imbs of the giant, they are for ever 
emaking: awkward attempts to wield 
his es The redundancy which 
with: him was atoned for by the na- 
-tive:strength of his: lofty and stern 
‘genius; ‘is with them a frothy repeti- 
tion of similar sounds with unvarying 
‘meaning, ‘by. means of which the 
thought’is: at last ushered out, like a 
note that has passed through a multi- 
wade of eclivs, leaving an indistinct 
-and ‘bewildering impression upon the 
ear. 


One would be almost inclined > 
a seta brevity being ever genera 
and eucerflly Sa by sae and 

ers in our language, if examples 
had not been given, intooabe benichies 
of learning, of a style of English which 
hardly ‘yields in strength, clearness, 
and sation, to most elabo- 
rate’ compositions. of antiquity. Of 
these qualities some of our philesophi- 
«dl writers afford perfect specimens. 
dt isconly necessary to mention the 
name of Newton to suggest instances 
of a parsittony of language which 
seems to have ow without 
the least effort at ness, and to 
have arisen me coe naturally, 
from the habit of excluding all those 
thoughts which were useless with re- 
ference to the subjecta habit which 
does hot merely lead to brief and vi- 
gorous writing, but constitutes - the 
proper training of original and invent- 


: 5 
assigned as the eause of his own ad- 
‘vancements in science, atid which un- 

R was ne 
terse and: strength which:he con- 
trived: to feecdnbe a diction in the 


idiomatic.) (oi vs ii vol ovra 
Will such. of my readers as have not 
Scstupd teanad Sokeneaane 
ed, that — of our ‘writers on: these - 
m subjects t most excellent 
rem of and 
dock, they bela! ignited oo. 
dignified contempt, 
as qualities that had nothing to do-with 
the expounding of a statute, or the ex- 
planation of a maxim, or the traci 
a fact or an opinion of) 


that ever was employed to 
taste, and le the plain sense:of 
mankind. Yet the legal and constitu- 
tional writers of the age of Elizabeth 
and the Stuarts, gave their thoughts'to 
the world in language which it would 
be well for the interests of justice at 
ote if “—— oop indalgdriade, 
nued to % ind , indeed, 
in the refining and distingdidiiing and 
disputatious spirit of their age ; but 
though their topics are numerous, and 
their divisions and ‘subdivisions’ are 
often as wearisome as they are need. 
lessly and even absurdly minute, itis 
seldom that more words are used than 
suffice to convey the meaning ofthe 
reasoner. The same topic is mob,’ ts 
among later disputants on these knotty 
subjects, twisted into so many shapes, 
that the reader finds as much diffieulty 
in tracing the identity of the same-ar- 
gument in different places, as in dis- 
covering its connexion with others.* 
The difference in the power of ¢om- 
ion exhibited by the same writers, 
in their prose and their poetry, has 
‘been often noticed in our li . 


terattre. 
No ‘in ever 
da dastda tn elanple orevitys awk 
the passionate declamations of the in- 
fernal disputants in the second. book, 
whose s leave us in doubt whe- 
ther most to admiire them as ~N 


of poetry, or of the h 
Of eidgubaiel ooshain that is 


not strictly ‘atid essentially a part of 
the business in debate. But asa prose 
writer, Milton is diffuse and para- 








“mn applies to Dryden. 
in the most laboured 
, shall we find in Eng- 
more concentrated vigour 
Dryden’s satires? Yet his 
ith all its beauties—its light- 
and grace—its varied but unla- 


which . 
The same 

Where, 

couplets 


even 
of 


THLE 
HF 


of diffuse and i 
the delightful dra 
— are decked out, but ill atones 
for paticity or poverty of the 
themselves. Of ous and 
elegant diction, the whole of English 
literature affords no such model as the 
i den. They 


downright plainness of Swift, and from 
that ce of elaborateness and 
ich is found in some of the 
most ~arorn — _ ligh vaahgests 
— i , for the light subjects 
on which Dryden's prose was for the 


‘most employed, no fitter style 
could We hopes His pr worry pr 
words, and his simple English ma- 
t of them, merit the attentive 
study of all who would seek to guard 
against theinfection of Latinism, which 
Gibbon and Johnson have spread 
amongst us, and which seems ev 
be more and more perenne: | 
language ; but those who de- 
economise the time of their 
or hearers, must beware of 
being too strictly the copyists of Dry- 


-- Tam afraid my gentle readcr has 


——_ n to accuse me of the 
a a 


eee 
S25 


Iam making such 


chapter on brevity, I shall now 
close, not, however, 


an 1 express a humble, but earn- 


poor 
at length 


some of the great lights 
ucation among us, may 
the public to view this 





struction. The “genius of the tongue,” 
(to use a common and awkward > me 
where one can find no better, ) leads to 
diffuseness ; and it is only by close 
study, and much laborious practice, 
that this tendency can be overcome. 

imple a thing as it seems to be, to 
= one’s mother tongue, it has been 
ound in all ages and nations a diffi- 
cult task to speak it well and briefly. 
For every — to which speech 
can be applied,—poetry—philosophy 
—the business of political assemblies 
—o: the affairs of common life,—our 


‘language has been proved sufficient 


by the trials of more than two centu- 
ries. Whatever flippant little things 
our neighbours may choose to say of 
it, its rich and varied literature attests 
its powers. But to almost every other 
language it must yield in brevity ; 
which is as much as to say, that scarce- 
ly any language requires so much of 
study and discipline in those who are 
to speak and to write it. In no other 
nation, whatever be the ease or the 
difficulties with which the study of its 
language may be attended, is the right 
use of speech of very great public im- 
portance. In no other nation are the 
public functionaries oppressed with a 
weight of public business, which the 
time orcinarily allotted by mankind 
to the toils of office is found inade- 
quate to admit of being fully and sea~ 
sonably discharged. The arrears of 
business in some of our courts of jus- 
tice, against the judges of which even 
p corer itself ws ones uttered a 
wanton , are a grie- 

vous hardship, as well to those who 
ispense the laws, as to those who 
seek the benefit of their administra- 
tion., The legislature, after months 
of unremitting toil, is compelled, as I 
have already said, every year to close 
its labours, leaving much undone. 


-These are inconveniencies with which, 


were they remedyless, we might well 
be content, for they are the price of 
our wealth, our power, and our civi- 


lization, which are perpetually multi- 


plying the relations between man and 




















pu 

brevity of their harangues, from what- 
ever cause it arises, whether from the 
fastidiousness of the audience, or from 


two from the present lecture, I may 


try how far he: has from it, 
by making some such exhibition for 
his edification and amusement. 

D. 





PRIVATE POETRY. 


It is universally acknowledged that 
the criticism in Tue Macaztne has 
ever been of the most encouraging 
kind—we treat mediocrity with all be- 
fitting respect, and dulness with com- 
passion—we search for jokes where 
we think authors intended to be witty 
—and if we find anything like one, we 
endeavour to laugh at it—we have 
never, like the Quarterly Review, put 
any green and blooming poetling of a 
consumptive habit to death—nor, in 
theh iacal reveries of genius, 
have we been as the Edinburgh, a blue 
devil with a yellow face. The effects 
of this benignity we are constantly 
enjoying—we are, like Mercy, twice 

—blessed in the felicity of 
cheering modest merit, and blessed in 
the gifts and rewards—whether they 
come in the of eel-pies, brawn, 
or bacon—which we weekly receive 
from all parts of the country, for our 
.“ excellent hints” and “‘ judicious ani- 
madversions.” Name, indeed, an au- 
thor of any note in the present da 
that. will not acknowledge how mu 
he owes to our partiality. The very 

praise us ; in token of 
the sense they entertain of the jus- 
tice and wisdom of our strictures, they 
have ceased to write—and will pre- 
sently confess their malefactions. 

By the Chimera stedm-boat, lately 
arrived: in the Clyde from Genoa, we 
have received “‘ three cases of Aliatico, 


and a poem® for private use.” _Whe- 
ther it is the wine or the poetry that 
is to be used in private, is'a question 
for counsel—perhaps both are meant 
—but availing ourselves of the. 
doubt, we have igned. the : 
in the meantime, to safe 

of Ambrose, till they can be but] 

by Hogg, the arbiter elegantiarum of 
our biboriferous articles, and after a 
few reflections becoming the occasion, 
7 touching oe , growing 
practice of printin or private 
use, we shall: pans poe a ‘lice or 
two of the verse for the i 
solace of our readers. Let it not, how- 
ever, for a moment be supposed, that 
in using the term slice, we mean to 
deal with the work according to the 


-cutting-up system of our quarterly and 


quartering contemporaries. 

With respect, then, to the custom 
of printing poetry for private use, it.is 
but of recent origin, and was invented 
by the Whigs. When the blue-and+ 
yellow luminary was lord of the as- 
cendan tin the Pye of Heaters, 
any ‘ m of quality” i 
nie fre tine olen 
issue of r ight have i 
al deampentalieiivenineand eae 
assured of consolation and enco' . 
ment ; but stars of other aspect 
ving since arisen, the literary fortunes 
of the Whigs have changed—even the 
elegant and accomplished Lady Dacre, 





© Visions of Irish Story, with other Visions, by Erinius. 








-author df “Vistons or Irtsu Story” 
“has been deterred by feelings of equal 
‘diffidence—has stood in equal awe of 
-the new Avatar of justice in the review- 
ving world, we shall not undertake to 
‘determine; but we think, that, like 
y Dacre, he might have been. less 


Lad 
bashful without damaging the. deli- 
yof his modesty. It is true, that 
here and nae a withholding 
laud his ce in wii i 
fhe the pablie.a number of very good 
things. Among friends, in the con- 
clave of the dining-room, with wine, 
and all appliances to assist the joke, 
such things perform their p and 
intent, without hurt and vaithout of- 
fence; but introduced upon the pub- 
lic stage, the effect is very different, 
and ‘the jocularity of friendship is apt 
to be regarded by the uninitiated as 
the satire of malice and of enmity. 
Thus, though these kinds of. private 
poetry may be amusing enough to those 
who are in the secret, and even to the 
subjects of the banter, they run the 
risk of being regarded as effusions of 
personality, when submitted to the 
pr vul 


“The author of the “ Visions of Irish 
{” deseribes his work as “a 
rhapsody of words.” ‘‘ The plot,” he 
says, ‘* is somewhat misty, or mixty, 
with other matters; but the verses 
were written here, there, and every- 
where ; sometimes in sadness, some- 
times in gladness, and sometimes on 
the spur of the moment ;” and he 
‘further adds, generally of the perfor- 
mance, “ These two unworthy cantos 
were intended as precursors to four, 
which would probably be worse by 
attempting to make them better. Not 
having any fame as an author, it is 
‘true, I cannot write myself down, 
even if I were to produce the threat- 
ened four harlequins ; but the history 
of Ireland, after the Union, affords 
little aid for bringing on a work, and 
invention would not be safe.” In 
‘short, the method pursued in the 


ne is thé most immethodical possi- 


It consists of anecdotes and in- 
cidénts related gaily or gravely, as 
they happen to be suggested by the 
associations which recall them to recol- 
lection ; a free and playful manner is 


dail 
while 





([May, 


the general character of the work— 
here and there a quaint and satirical 
.vein is indulged, but the impression 


throughout is good-natured and gen- 
tlemanly. The author, in several pas- 
sages, seems to have had the tone of 


Beppo and of Don Juan in his ear 


nor is this surprising, for he was in 
intercourse. with Lord Byron 
writing, and the —— 
passed under the revision of his - 
ship. It was written at Genoa. 

The first canto opens with a sketch- 
ing description of the Irish character, 
in which the following anecdote is in- 
troduced :— 

“ This brings to mind‘a story which I've 
heard, 

About a Captain and a Lady Bird ; 

Not a canary nor a nightingale, 

But in some thousands passing rich 
Withal. 

He had the King’s commission, and his 

_ _ ¢lothes 

Made by the first of tailors, Mr Rothes. 

Prince of the Snip, he gaily cut his way 

Through yards of broud-cloth, Stulzer of 
his day. 

The Captain had a tolerable person, 

Which many a pfetty jass had made a 
verse on ; 

He was besides in debt—that’s nothing 
new ; 

His debts were many, and his. means 
were few: 

But still he hoped she loved, and love is 
blind, 

And so is Fortune, and the dame is kind. 

When in the ceremony the priest de- 
clares, 

After repeating one or two short prayers, 

He on his bride his worldly gifts -be- 
stows, 

* Ah, there (said he) my old portmanteau 
goes,” ” 


From his-account of the Irish cha- 
racter, the author then proceeds to give 
the history of the Rebellion,and finally, 
of the Union ; but-as he passes along, 
all sorts of men and topics are brought 
upon the carpet, and, as we have said, 
are treated not so exactly according to 
their deserts, as according to the ideas 
with which the recollections of them 
happen to be associated. The tollow- 
ing imitation of Grattan’s style; ina 


speech supposed to have been spoken 


on the occasion of Lord Castlereagh’s 
motion for the Union, has consider- 
able merit, both on account of the re- 
semblance, and the heaped-up, unar- 
rayed, yet effective masses of imagery 
with which the orator was in the prac- 




















1926.) 
tice of overloading his subjects, and to 


which his abrupt and i 
manner often gave the most impressive 
and awakening emphasis— 


With fervency and truth sincere I pray, 

That, ere we pass th’ accursed vote to- 
day, 

The hidaveeré thunder and its lightnings 
may . 

Desttoy this House, .and. all who in it 
stand 

Sweep with one dire perdition from the 

Guilty and innocent, let each and all, 

Amid the temple’s burning ruins fall. 

The crime to compass such a deed de- 
serves 

A nation’s curse—and he who basely 
swerves 

From duty’s line, (for, next to God, a pa- 
triot feels, 

Who takes a nation’s rights, her life- 
blood steals, ) 

Deserves damnation—’Tis not the pass- 
ing curse 

Of one poor thing like me ;—’tis some- 
thing worse 

Than shame, or scorn, or banishment, 

It is an everlasting punishment, 

Thirsting, like Tantalus, for a draught of 
power, 

And, buoy’d with hope, to clasp it every 
hour, 

And every hour engulph’d in black de- 
spair, 

Laugh’d at by those who should your tu- 
mults:share. 

Better to live for ever with the dead,” 

Than see the fruits of office hanging o’er 

your head, 

And feel, that though like him you kill’d 
your son 

To try the gods, but half your ‘work is 
done ; 

To be like | poor Prometheus, vulture-torn, 

Cc the hour that ever he was born. 


What di Prometheus do to anger Jove, 
Omni t in passion and in love, 
That he for aye should feed upon his 


Fist ? 

Stones he transform’d to men—you change 
them into stones. 

pete 5 bereft of freedom’s spark ? 

a a being mute and dark 

As M was his mind ; 

His mind ae free—he felt for human kind, 

Or, like Lxion, with e’er-rolling wheel, 

Contam ’d the torments of the damn’d to 
eel : . 

Jove in his punishment should some diff’- 
rence make, 

He with the shadow was content, you 
‘would the substance take ; 

Or doom’d, like Sisyphus, for aye to roll, 


Private Poetry. 
mpassioned 
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Wiltesat tin nay of Nope 06 chews ih ent. 


ich, z0’er. tae Sisyphus alone, 
yr a though not pitied, yet his 


Were c light, at leat considering the ties, 
He sab 4 d, and his country robb’a ; 


If he lived how, forsooth he'd call it jobb'a, 
we A a Grecian, think you, dated to 


His county ? No; he loved his pare tod 
we: o 

Ye would to tyrants sell your native nati, 

¥e would to plunder give the land which 
gave you birth ; 

The very smell of which the prisoner blind 

a oy his heart proclaim to him ’twas 

And if the creature had one spark of mind 

He’d cry with me, All that I have, ‘you 


Land of of my birth—['ll from pollution 


save——.”” 


me Siena this, and asne of the 
other es icularly Lord Cas 
s,. a um and spi- 


tle 

rited, the hat paces of the con- 

sist of the anecdotes. With the follows 

ing adventure of three Highland offi- 

cers in a post-chaise we shall conelude! 

‘¢ Theo thechay did nearly fill, 

The boy was gaily trotting down the hill,, 

A gentleman was slowly driving up, ; 

Paddy had just toss’d off his stirrup cup; 

He saw the jontleman had just two wheels, 

Paddy therefore no sense of danger feels, 

But whispers to himself, * The corticle ret 
shave ;” 

Instead of that, he just drove o’er the 
nave, 

And o’er he went. The curricle went on, 

Its driver felt some slight com 

For the poor folk innide ; "twas not their 

fault, 

And so he help’d; and being tall,’ like 
G 


woah 
And stronger, too, in arm, though,not in 
He dragg'd th three. captains out—of fright 
He ask’d them civilly what else they will’d, 


Then heard their $ Says one, ‘ The 
Major's kill’ 

There "be promotion in the iment ; 

This accident for some one’s is meant. 


Ech, Major, are you *mongst dead ‘or 
wounded ?*— 
* No; but I’ve got some steamipe cons 
fou 


nded 
Frae Sandy’s elbows; and, what's wor: 
my heart, 
A piece of glass sticksin my hinder part.’— 
* If that is all, you need not make a rout ; 
You've got a kilt on, and we'll pluck it 
out.’ bd ’ 





* Query. Js not this a bull ?—C. N, 
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COUNT BISMARK AND HIS WORKS. 


1. Vorlesungen iiber die Taktik der Reuterey, von dem Grafen von Bismark 

i Wiirtembergischen Obersten des dritten Reuter Regiments, Brigade- 
Commandeur, Adjutant Seiner Majestét des Kénigs, Commandeur des Kénigb. 
Wiirtimbergischen Militair-Verdienst-Ordens, Inhaber des goldnen Militair-Ehren- 
Zeichen 1. Klasse; des Kaiserlich Russischen St Georgen 4ter, und St Annen- 
Orden 2ter Klasse ; des K. K. Oesterreichischen Leopold-Ordens, Ritter. Offizier 


des Kéniglick Frangésischen Ordens des Ehrenlegion, &c. &e. 


2d Edition. 1819. 


2. Elemente der Bewegunskunst eines Reuter-Regiments, als Auhang gudem 
Vorlesungen iiber dic Taktik des Reuterei, von einem Obersten der Reuterei mit 20 


Planen. Carlsruhe. 1819. 


3. Felddienst-Instriution fiir die Kavallerie von dem General Grafen von Bis- 


mark, Ziveite Auflage. Berlin und Posen. 


* Berta! Bella! horrida Bella!” 
One ase Dorr thought = these 
“ =e 2. Ee i 

piping times of peace” ought to'save 
us from being either rode over by dra- 


gone or is peteees by infantry— 
instead of investigating the merits 
of movements by threes, or double co< 
lumn from the centre, we should have 
been enlarging upon the subject of a 
reduced army, and a consequently in- 
creased cornucopia—that instead of 
inventing cuirasses for heavy dragoons, 
pod ee moustachios for light, we 

have been stripping one, and 
shaving the other ; but the contrary is 
the fact. What although 


“ Grim-visaged war has smoothed her 
wrinkled front,” 


we yet have, “‘ Essays on Cavalry 
Tactics,” “ New * aoa Based and Or- 


ders for the Army,” “‘ Annual Reviews 
at Hounslow,” and ‘‘ Weekly Levees 
at the Horse-Guards.” To keep pace 
with which, the Military Gazette pre- 
sents constantly to our view whole co- 
lumns of Captains and whis- 
~kered Cornets. But we must intro- 
duce Count Bismark to our reader. 
Frederick William Bismark, now 
General Count Bismark, and the au- 
thor of the above publications, is the 
son of a hero of the Seven Years’ War, 
who, though not recorded as being coe- 
val with the Great Frederick, was yet 
a very steady, well-conducted hussar, 
in the Hanoverian partisan corps of 


Count Luckner. The cavalry propen- - 


1821, 


sity of Frederick William did not de- 
velope itself with the usual precocity 
of German genius, such as distinguish- 
ed the musical boy at Berlin, who, we 
are credibly informed, jumped out of 
his cradle and played the Schine 
Minka with one hand, long before he 
could speak. -_No; Frederick Wil- 
liam’s abilities were more progressive- 
ly unfolded. True, “ he had heard of 
battles ;” for no doubt his father, the 
hussar, took care, after the peace of 
1763, to 


* Shoulder his crutch, and show how 
fields were won.”’ 


This, however, did not create in our 
hero any ambition for either a pelisse 
or moustachios; that “ feuer der Ju- 

end,” which, as he says in his second 
ecture, “ die Reuteric so sinnig per- 
sonificirt,” did not then excite him to 


*¢ Mount the barbed steed.”’ 


Perhaps he was at that time of Von 
Folard’s opinion, “‘ that cavalry are not 
a necessary part of an army,” or had 
heard Dr Johnson’s definition of a 
dragoon.* Be that ds it may, he en- 
tered the 14th Regiment of Hanove- 
rian Light Infantry, as a cadet, in 
1796, at the age of 13. 

Now Colonel Vandeleur tells: us, 
page 69 of his work on the field duty 
of cavalry, that “‘ In general the light 
infantry in the German service are 
only raised for the war ; they are com- 
posed of game-keepers, and armed 





* Dragoon—a soldier who fights indifferently, on foot or horseback. —Jounson’s 


Dictionary, Old Copy. 
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with rifles.” ** Perhaps, also, like the 
Roman Velites, they were taught to 
vault behind troopers, and to dismount 
with ‘agility at a given signal ; thus 
playing bo-peep with the enemy, and 
’ presenting them with infantry when 
they expected cavalry. This would 
have been an admirable scliool for a 
neral, who, all military writers al- 
ow, should have a perfect knowledge 
of every branch of the service ; it must 
also have contributed much to bodily 
health and activity. But we are wan- 
dering. Cadet Bismark, then, com- 
menced his military career in this 
corps of game-keeper riflemen, in the 
year 1796. 

It does not a that the service 
of these iro; added either to the rank 
or fame of the incipient general ; for we 
hear nothing more of the'cadet until 
the dissolution of the game-keepers in 
1803, when, the Hanoverian army be- 
ing disbanded, he entered the service 
of Nassau. Here, however, Frederick 
William did not long remain. Whe- 
ther the Nassau ¢-keepers were a 
less military, less intellectual, or worse 
paid corps of riflemen than the dissol- 
ved Hanoverians, or whether the Bri- 
tish pay and service held out tempta- 
tions not to be resisted by the cadet, 
we shail not stop to rag Frede- 
rick was certainly not content 
with his then situation ; for we fiad 
him'soon after embarking for England, 
and enrolling himself in the Hanove- 
rian Legion. 

With the Legion he made the use- 
less expedition to the North of Ger- 
many, under Lord Cathcart, in 1805, 
and with the Legion he came back 
again—his talent for single combat 
‘was now first oxy ed, not that au- 
feurendes _ )mmr he tells us every 

ect possess ; it was 
aren Emnslansick illustration of the 
pistol at Nothwaffe. Near the town 
of Tullamore, in Ireland, he had the 
misfortune to kill a brother officer in 
a duel. Concerning the circumstances 
which led to this affair, we believe 
that Bismark cannot in any way be 
censured, but the natural consequence 
of such a catastrophe obliged him to 
fly the country. He accordingly trans- 
ferred his infantry, cavalry, and duéel- 
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ling ability to his mot ) or 
Father-land,' 98° the ‘Germans "' 
it, which: by the way, thanks to Mr 
D'Israeli, is now a legitimate word in 
our 

Bismark ‘did’ not, as may be sw 
posed, now rejoin: the Penovetiee 
game-keepers ;-this would have been 
asad degeneration after just leaving 
the Roman (German we mean) Le- 
gion ; no, he ted on Lis name- 
sake, Frederick of Wirtemberg, and 
accordingly ‘entered his service.’ This 
turned up trumps for the young hero ; 
at the age of 24 he was made Ist Lieu- 
tenant in a regiment of Chevaux 
legers, and six months afterwards a 
Captain. hs af ws 

Captain Frederick William Bismark, 
of the Wirtembergian Chevaux legers, 
now to sparkle in the 
hemisphere: His conduct at Risdan, 
in the year 1809; is worthy ofa placein 
Mill’s History of Chivalry. With the 

ye which he commanded, and 
whic nan i 
tion magnified into a regiment, he at- 
tacked an entire’ ‘battalion of Chase 
seurs, the natural: quence of 
was, that he was dismounted in’ the 
middle of the enemy, his first liea- 


tenant was da’ sly wounded, and 
his second lietitenant killed: °° > 
** A horse! a horse! my kingdom for 
a horse?!” — in 
This was almost as bad as being in 
the Velites again. The ce 3 
horse being Killed, he was obliged to 


make the best of it on foot, and ac- 
cordingly cut and thrust with all the 
energy of an Homerie hero :— 


“* Composed his thought, determined 


is his eye, 
And fxd his soul to conquer, or to 

e.”? , 
Now the a being (as all Gers 
mans are) literary men, had no doubt 
read Hudibras, and had a lively recol- 
lection of his sequitur to “* fighting 
and running away,” for that the 
Captain had ex back to the 
infantry, and that both’ the lieuten- 
ants were hors de combat, they adopt- 
ed “ the better part of valour,” and 
wheeling about, very prudently took 
the road home. . ‘Indeed, small blame 





_* Duty of Officers Commanding Detachments in the Field, &c. By John Ormse- 
by Vandeleur, Lieutenant-Colonel of the 8th, or King’s Royal Irish Light Dragoons, 
Egerton. 1801, | - 
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if any, as they say in Ireland, 
posed to a hee fire of which 
a heavy 
‘is certainly not the pleasant- 
est to sit before. However, as the 
squadron were galloping off, a consci- 
entious corporal, who was no doubt a 
Calvinist, began to think that he 
very little chance of being made 
a serjeant if the Captain was left to 
be spitted on a parcel of bayonets, so 
screwing up “ his courage to the 
sticking ,” he pulled up his horse, 
Mare eiaichel the cnet vaisch 
ow, whether 8 Sp 
on that occasion was: modelled after 
that of the great Frederick at. the 
battle of Leuthen, of Buonaparte’s at 
Marengo, or of Wellington’s at Vitto- 
ria, must ever remain doubtful, as 
particulars have not been handed 
to us. One thing is clear, that if 
' aes each yelle 
runaways a. i , it 
not have a. better ton their 
courage, for he had no sooner ended 
than on they rushed, with the Corporal 
their head, like the wild Jager and 
hell-hounds, dashed into the midst 
Chasseurs, and liberated the 
They did not stop here,— 
set to work con amore, they 
t it: would be.as well to prevent 
the possibility of being obliged to do 
the same thing over again, so they 
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ly cut the battalion of Chasseurs 
in pieces. 
or this exploit Napoleon gave Bis- 


mark the cross of the Legion of Ho- 
mints Ron aight of vb Nik sat 
made him a knight of the military or- 
der of Merit wom 


Bismark, after this hot work among 
je Nome = , went to Any himself in 
ussia ; he accompanied Marshal N 
with the 3d corps d’armée in 1819, 
and was constantly employed by him 
on outpost duty, and in all critical 
situations ; no doubt, the peppering 
at Riedau-made the Captain more cau- 
tious in this cam » for he return- 
ed to Wirtemberg safe and sound when 

the war in Russia was over. — 

The King of Wirtemberg, however, 
did not forget his former gallantry, 
for as soon’ as the war in Saxony be- 
gan, he gave Bismark the command 
of the Ist regiment of Chevaux legers. 

In this war he was made a complete 
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riddle of. At the battle of Leipsic, 
the Wirtemberg army changed sides, 


and Bismark re home. 

The dissolution of the Wirtemberg 
army did not, however, affect the well~ 
earned rank and honours of Bismark ; ° 
on the contrary, he now appears be- 
fore us as the chief of Prince Adam’s* 
staff, in which capacity he accom- 

ied that prince when the King of 
irtemberg furnished his 2d contin- 
t for 1814. He entered Paris with 
allies on the 3lst March, conse- 
quently saw all the hig wigs who pre- 
sided at Napoleon’s downfall, and no 
doubt dined at. Very’s, took coffee at 
the Milles Colonnes, and played Rouge 
et Noir at Frescati; perhaps also he 
took a cool pipe of Canaster at a Pa- 
lais Royal Estaminet in remembrance 
of old Deutschland. 

Tt was in 1815 that Bismark dis- 
played a more than ordinary talent 
for commanding large masses of ca- 
yalry, of which the following account 
is a striking proof, and is really wor- 
thy of record. Bismark’s division of 
cavalry, in conjunction with the Hes~ 
sian and Wirtemberg infantry, was 
opposed to the French on the Suffél ; 
it was formed up between these corps, 
and occupied a Tistance of nearly two 
miles and.a quarter. 'The infantry at- 
tacked the villages of Lampertshum 
and Mundolsheim to the right, and 
Suffélweirsheim to the left. Bismark 
took advantage of this movement to 
attack the front of the French line. 
Under the fire of a strong battery which 
commanded the Suffel, he charged 
across the bridge, took the battery, 
routed the whole of the enemy’s ca+ 
valry, which consisted of five regi- 
ments, and broke several squares of 
infantry : this masterly and high-spi- 
rited uttack immediately decided. the 
battle. Thus we see the versatility of 
talent which the General ’ possessed, 
being as well able to fight against his 
old friends the French, as for them ; 
however, as this was the last battle in 
which the army of Wirtemberg was 
engaged, he, no doubt, thought it 
would be as well to make a good finale ; 
and so indeed it was, for the King of 
Wirtemberg rewarded him with the 
title of Count. 

- “Having thus traced our author’s his- 
tory from the Cadet to the Count, it is 





* Nephew to the late King of Wirtemberg. 




















are 
simply these. When old King Freddy of 
Wirtemberg died, A.D, 1816, his pre- 
sent Majesty ak (whe is, we 

understand, a | yaxaesie rice the 
Great in point o lay), ht it 
tics, and accordingly appointed a com- 
mittee of ogee tomake 
;—somet we suppose, 
like Six Henry Torrens’s new reel 


tions. Bismark was appointed to do - 


the cavalry part of this new code, and 
thus was the “ Vurlesungen iiber die 
Tactik der Reuterei” created. It was 
oa pm in 1818; the next year it 
a second edition, and in 
Teal. was translated into French. This 
‘commencement of the Count’s literary 
comenign = rather -more encou- 
raging that of his military, and 
him, in 1819, to bring out 
die Elemente der Bewégunsicunst,” 
&e., which succeeded so well, that in 
1890 he favoured xs with a third work, 
entitled, “ Feld dienst Instruction fir 
de Kavallerie.” |The Carlsruhe press 
was now kept going ; for, up to the 
year 1822, we find im sending forth 
various publications on cavalry. But 
* Niehts mehr vom eisen spiel vom blitz 
der Waffen,” 
Whether owing to the Count’s deeds 
of the sword, or of the pen, whether 
enchanted by! his person or by his works, 
a fat Margravine at Stutgard fell des- 
perately in love with him. 
“ Oh Zarte sehnsucht! siisses hoffen 
Der erste Liebe goldne Zeit 
Dasange sieht den Himmel offen, 
Es sehwelzt das Hertz in Seligkeit 
Oh! dassie ewiz grinen bliebe 
Due schine Zeit der jungen Liebe !"’ 
--How could he resist? A Margra- 
vine, and a fat one too. We shall send 
our excellent friend Wadd an account 
Guia ia “ next Wr of his 
ssay on Corpulen 
We really admire fit ladies. ‘We 
member once—the story is a comical 
one—Ha ! ha! ha! Wadd shall have 
it—but it has nothing whatever to do 
rith the Margravine, or Bismark, or 
books, The Count must excuse 
our laughing—it is constitutional to 
us—indeed, it isso easily excited, that 
we may soon expect.to be as fat as the 


We, howeyer, laugh in the fut ‘cdti- 
weitiery yg Pitre Bismark’s euperior 
ts, ‘and the entire at- 


Fromage the important ser- 
works have ve feHlAbtal 
cvary in pati neral, atid to the 
ca in 
we that Woe will fate 
enable us to give a sketch 6: 
ilies cene ot 
The “ Vorlesungen ber dei Ta sd 
der Ruterei,” or Lectures on the 
tics of Cavalry, isa neat dtibdeciot, 
come twelve lectures on fhe’ 
tics of cavalry, and embellished ¥ 
lithographic The 
is at once o il and: scientifieS 1 
respective divisions of the art of 4 
as ree to cavalry, are clearly ¢ 
fined, and ably investigated ; the 
whole is enlivened Wisi e amusing anee- 
dotes, tending to illustrate the author's 
positions, which renders the book, even 
to an unmilitary reader, extremely en- 
tertaining, We venture a hasty trans- 
lation of one as a specimen. - 
Speaking of the trifling citcum- 
stances whieh sometimes lead to the 
determination of a battle, he relates 
the following anecdote in proof, as 
given by Von Brettschneider :—* The 
» Which I here commu- 
Seed to the world more afty 
ears after it took place, is no 
ess than the catise of the battle of 
Collin being gained ! I was on that 
day with the coon Chevaux legers ; 
we stood in order of battle from morne 
ig Oo Bote Hoang Epa covers 
at cn top of a mountain, 
we could neither see, nor be seen 
by the enemy. On our right the can- 
non roared incessantly ; we eit 
remained perfectly tranquil, an 
nothing to do. Before me, as ‘T jhe 
in the ranks, was a shady tree, under 
which Colonél ” ‘on Benkendorf had 
established his dinner-table, a cit« 
cumstance made a deep i mich 
my memory, beeause the din 
the Colonef devoured, and the Garde du 
vin which he emptied, appeared to me 
to be of more importance onsale 
else. Scarce had he finished his Cetin 
when,, behold! the aide-de-camp of 
Field-Marshal Daun rode along the 
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‘front, br an order for all com- 
‘manders of bi and ents to 


. regim 
retire, naming the place where we 


were tore-assembleat. Hehadsearcely . 


gone when Colonel Benkendorf rode 
up to the top of the hill, and coming 
back with a red face, called out, “ The 
enemy is coming on ; those that. wish 
may retire, but let every brave fellow 

w me!” So we all followed him, 
for we were all brave fellows, . We 
Saxons rushed in upon the infantry 
and cut them to pieces; the Austrian 
regiment St Ignon, which was formed 
next us, followed our y pci eh and so 
by degrees the whole of Nadasky’s ca- 
, and the battle was won—where- 
as, if we had followed the aide-de- 
camp’s orders, it would have been lost 


Now the grand problem is, whether, if 


Colonel Benkendorf had not finished 
st bottle, he would have taken 
his daring step? I say quod non, be- 
‘cause it always irritates me, even now, 
to think, that in the most extreme 
cra of my stomach, the fellow 
should eat and drink before my nose, 
without taking the least notice of me 
and my wants: thus is the victory of 
Collin, like many thousand other great 
events, to be attributed to the bottle.” 
—P. O 60, &e. 

We sympathise with poor Brettsch- 
neider, and quite agree with him in 
thinking that Benkendorf’s last bottle 
gained the victory of Collin. 
king of the different methods 
of elevating the moral force of a sol- 
dier, Bismark observes— 

“ After a good breakfast a man goes 
into battle with much greater cou-+ 

e” 

* The battle of Ehersleng,” he adds, 
(9th May go) ** would never have 
taken place if Massena had not pre- 
viously devoured a capital breakfast, 
which the inhabitants of the town 
treated him with.”—P. 81. 

Again, p. 80— 

* Before the battle of Hochstett in 
1704, Marlborough remained quietly 
in his calash busied about his linen 

wasche), and when the Generals told 

im that all was ready for the attack, 
and the army were impatient to begin, 
he replied, ‘ the provisions are not yet 
given out !’” 
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“ Before the battle of Leuthen, ‘5th 
December 1757; Frederick tried every 
possible means of raising the drooping 

of the Silesian army ; he a’ 
to the sense of honour of the 
officers, talked to the private soldiers, 
caused provisions to be distributed, 
sy ri Ne wine served out to cheer 
ess ” 
Gas aisther\aheaes also the natural 


consequence of this polite attention to 


the wants of the stomach ; for battles, 
he says, which take place in the after- 
noon, are generally more desperate than 
those which commence at sunrise— 
no doubt owing to the presupposed 
breakfast or dinner. ‘We suspect that 
John Bull is a good. deal of this way 
of thinking, for although the author 
of “ The Military Character of the 
European Armies” tells us that “ the 
British soldier requires neither brandy 
nor self-conceit to make him brave,” 
he certainly enjoys the thing more after 
a good bellyfull. 

The principal military novelties 
which the Vorlesungen contains, are a 
substitution of sub-division move- 
ments, for movements by fours* or 
threes, used in ‘our cavalry, and the 
addition of a skirmishing division to 
each squadron. : It is well known to 
every cavalry officer what a difference 
of opinion has long existed, and in 
England does still exist, on this division 
system ; the foreign cavalry, who for- 
mierly moved by threes and. fours, find- 
ing that in action the ¢éelling off was 
destroyed, and the regiments weaken- 
ed, constantly had recourse to ma- 
neeuvring by divisions, this led Bis- 
mark to an attentive consideration of 
the subject, and the result was his 
substituting divisions and sub-divisions 
in all cases where threes and fours were 
formerly used. 

The author. supports his opinion 
with strong and convincing reasoning. 
Speaking of the causes which led to 
the telling off by threes, he adds— 

** Die Erfahrung zeigt indessen, 
dass bei dem Seiten-marsh mit 3 en 
die Enutfernungen scih sehr leicht ver- 
gréssern, oder die Pferde sich in die 
eisen treten.” + 

Again, speaking of threes and fours: 
. «* Beides nat Nachteile, besonders 





* The French move by fours. 
+ Experience, however, shows, that in flank-marching by threes the distances are 
easily extended, or the horses get cut. 
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“bei schnellen Entwicklangen aut 

‘chlossener Colonne in Linie (Deploye- 
‘mients) eigeutlich der eingigen ite 

gung, wo der Leiten-Marsch mit 

len’ oder Vieren von wichtigkeit 
ist.”* Page 111.—He also shows the 
disadvantage of it when retiring, the 
column ng left to the discretion of 

‘the rear-rank. 

~ Dundas seems to have admitted this 

same defect ‘in flank-marching by 

threes, and the by Ma of moving 

"by divisions, although he appears to 
doubt how far the latter was gene- 
rally practicable: 

‘In the ‘Cavalry Regulations, 10th 

Section, he shows the extension of the 
squadron caused by flank-marching 
in column of threes, and the preserva- 
tion of the intervals by flank-march- 
ing in column of divisions, thereby 
proving the advantage of Bismark’s 

Again, page 42.—“ Flank-marches 
near an enemy, or changes of position 
in presence of an enemy, cannot be 
effected with precision, firroness, or 
certainty, on a less front than ranks 
by threes, or indeed, when possible, on 
a front of a division, or sub-division.” 
Regulations for the Formation and 
Movements of Cavalry, by Sir David 
Dundas, 8vo. edit. 1807. 

_ Now, Bismark shows that it is ai- 
ways possible; for in the ‘“ Elemente 
der Bewegunskunst eines Reuter Regi-~ 
ments,” he lays down twenty practical 
manoeuvres, (sufficient in all con- 
science for a service system,) all of 
which are performed either by divi- 
sions or subdivisions. His deploye- 
ment from close column is, by the 
way, very beautiful: 

Bismark’s premises, proof, and con- 
clusion, on-this subject, certainly car- 
ry great weight with them, icu- 
larly when we have the authority of 
an eminent modern writer on the in- 
convenience of moving by threes. 

** It may be observed,” says Sir 
Henry Torrens, “ that the formatien 
by threes is liable to the repeated de- 
rangement which the casualties in ac- 
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tion cause in the telling off”-—Field 
Exercises and Evolutions of the Army, 
as revised by Major-General Sir H. 


Torrens, 107... 5, 
The Skirmishing Division , which 


Count Bismark , is to be an 
additional, or filth ‘| ivision, attached 
to each squadron. ‘The men compo- 
sing it are to be selected for their su- 
pre activity and intelligence, and 
to be icularly instructed in the 
art of skirmishing. ‘They are to hold 
isd eins, pad the Goris ete 
an » an are to 
be chosen from them. Those fifth 
divisions ate always to move with the 
squadron to which they are attached, 
and, when in action, to form with the 
other skirmishing divisions an inde- 
pendent corps. tc : 
The last of the works ) Us, 
** Feld dienst Instruction fur die Ka- 
ag dP a me sayy ens on = 
out-post du ca , Written ina 
clear, spirited style, and: admirably 
adapted for the instruction of men and 
officers employed on that duty. This 
work has been lately translated ‘into 
English, by Captain Ludlow Beamish, 
who tells us in the preface, that its 
extreme ity in Poland caused 
it to go two editions in the 
course of one month.+ It is to be re- 
gretted, that Captain B.’s exertions 
were nota to the “‘ Vorlesungen,” 
which is by ‘many d the. most 
able of all Count Bismark’s works that 
we have met with ; for, meritorious as 
the * Feld dienst Instruction” may be 
considered in Wirtemberg or Warsaw, 
it is certainly not equally applicable 
here. The English cavalry never were, 
and never will be good Hussars, Lan- 
eers, or Light Dragoons, (for whom 
this book is particularly intended ;) 
nor, from the nature of the Engli 
constitution and military establish 
ment, can they ever become: such. 
The King of Prussia can march his 
armies out of Berlin in the autumn, 
and occupy miles of territory for whole 
weeks together ; he can send his caval- 
ry to scour the plains, his Jagers to 





* Both have disadvantages, particularly in rapid deployements from close column, 
absolutely the only occasion where the flank-march by threes or fours is of any im- 


+ “ This little work caused a great sensation in Poland. It was published at ‘War- 
saw ; and in the short space of one month went through two editions.” ‘ 
Instruction for the..Field Service of Cavalry, translated from the German of Count 


Bismark, by Captain L, Beamish, 4th Dragoon Guards. Whittaker, London, 1825. 
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search the forests, and his artillery to 
Se eyeen can illustrate 


BF ad Pe pageantry of glorious 
? 


but the various theories of the science, 
euittss but in Kugland’ (ond shenks 
Eta aot toe thet fies sonstimneion 
which prevents it); ‘this is impossible. 
Pg! a is re? where the cavalry prac- 
y confined to a fe 


Gott te 


as at 
agen ay out-post. duty of ca- 
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valry can Leven be acquired. We give 

Caplan Beam great credit for the 

ce induced: eed bins to attempt 
an improvement in this part of our 
service ; but we fear, notwithstanding 
his exertions, that he will never make 
our Lancers or Hussars understand 
anything of out-post duty. 

e must again repeat the satisfac- 
tion which we have experienced from 
the perusal of Count B.’s works. The 
author has evidently studied his pro- 
fession @_fond, and merits the acknow- 
ledgment of all cavalry officers, for the 
pleasing manner in which he has com- 
municated the result of that study. 





‘THE LETTERS OF EB. B. WAVERLEY, ESQ. TO M. MALAGROWTHER, ESQ.* 


2 celebrated Letters of Malachi 
er have produced divers 
effects, which we ena eae must have 


au- 

ee ears and which, in our our eye, are High: 
ype shalvvenian. 

‘The measure for altering the cur- 


originated with the Mini 
ps5 pment was sanctioned by the. hie 
~men amidst | 


‘Sllguthesall party 
great—All the Talents—all the 
in its favour; and yet 

this unaccountable person took the 
field against it. That he should — 
have provoked the hostility of pow 
and. t he should’ tht thus 
have himself to the shafts of 
nearly the whole of the 
he should thus have declared himself 
to be neither Economist nor Philoso-~ 
phers but a Practical, when such a 

is sufficient to destroy a 
man’s character for sanity—that he 
should thus have sacrificed 
interests and friendships to good 
of his: country and coun that 
he should have done all this, is a 
thing which, in these days, cannet be 
sufficiently marvelled at. 

Now, granting that this most impro- 
vident person om wish for nothing 
for himself—that he may care not for 

, and, advancement — that he 
may sigh not for authority and promo- 
tion under-any party banner—that he 

may hold in utter contempt the philo- 
pe and their systems—still, is it 
nothing to be laughed at by ‘petty 
newspapers, to be scoffed at by such a 


man as Mr Hume, and to be assailed 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer? 
Fame a even be thought of when 


If this individual, yom 
in due regard both fame and 
hed sted forward an the minon of 
either of the which, ac- 
cording to w hee recently been said 
in the House of Commons, form the 
Government of this Empire,—to sup- 
the change—if he had published 
is Letters to throw a veil over|the evils 
which the alterations will bring upon 
his country, and to de his coun- 
trymen to submit in silence to a mea- 
sure calculated te cover them with 
injuries—if he had played the syco- 
phant, panegyrised Ministry, ad- 
ministered soft flattery to ** his Ma- 
jesty’s: ma me $s and lied, distort- 
ed, and misrepresented against his 
conscience, in order to delude the 
Scottish people—if he had done all 
this, what would have followed? The 
a and unerring “ Press” would 
ve overwhelmed him with dazzling 
aa ministerial, whig, and ra- 
ical prints would have vied with each 
other in eulogising the vastness of his 
— and the profundity of his 
wledge, touching currency matters 
—Parliamentary praise would have 
dropped upon him in profusion—he 
would have been quoted by all sides 
—“‘as that great genius Malachi Mala- 
‘gtowther has * would have been 
repeated by every ‘orator, Mr Robinson 
and Mr Hume not excepted—and what 





* Two Letters on Scottish. Affairs, yaa Edward Bradwardine Waverley, Esq. to 
Malachi Malagrowther, Esq. 8vo. London. Murray. 1826. 
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honour would have been withheld that 
men in power could have offered ? 

Malachi must have been acquainted 
with all this before he set pen to pa~ 

3 and yet, with folly incompre- 
Rensible, he utterly disregarded it. 

He erred not. more in deed than in 
manner of doing. He might have 
used soft, measured, and philosophi- 
cal might have praised 
the wisdom of government while he 
arraigned it—he 'might have dealt 
tenderly with and innovation 
—he might have newspaper 
fashion and ph —he might 
have spoken well of Liberality, dilated 
by the yard on abstract principles— 
and addressed himself solely to jn- 
terest and selfishness—in a word, he 
might have confined himself to the 
patois, which at present forms the 
classical tongue of politicians. 

Instead of this, the misguided Ma- 
lachi took the tone of dauntless inde- 
pendence—he attacked and condemn- 
ed, without respect of persons—he 
fiercely denounced the new principles 
of government—bigot-like, he appeal- 
ed to nationality, to patriotism, to old 
feelings and prejudices, to Scottish 
pride and Scottish honour. He sound- 
ed the long-forgotten trumpet of chi- 
valry ; and addressed the Scottish peo- 
ple, not as heartless misers, but as the 

dents of the martial and high- 
minded. . He spoke of public matters 
in the obsolete language of a patriot 
and a statesman. 

That a man who could thus sacri- 

his interest, and oppose 
himself to all parties, fer the weal of 
his country alone, should be furiously 
attacked by the press, was a thing na- 
tural and inevitable. It was a matter 
of course, that he should be the most 
furiously attacked by those 
which represent themselves to be ex- 
elusively patriotic and independent. 
His patriotism was a thing the very 
reverse of ne patriotism—his 
philosophy was of too pure a charac- 
ter to be understood by the monopoly- 
philosophers—his tical economy 
was too genuine to be intelligible to 
shia _ economists by —— i 

ne e were 

ssisgnnall "by Dal toplipuce: tat 
seandalized by his , and the 
proclaimed him fool and traitor wi 
all possible expedition. 
party execrated his facetious doings— 
the dunces, who can see no difference 
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triots who have from their native 
Seotland for ever, bewailed the evils 
that he was on Scotland— 
and the pitiful creatures, who are eter« 
nally canting and d ‘in fa- 
freed ~ ane ppteret om 
om » positi swore 
that his use of the 4 y 
was intended: to get up an awful re« 
was 
in the press, it might have  amneymien 
parce the ha Malachi would 
spared in the British House of Com- 
be a House, <3 ge showed 
im as little m as newspa~ 
ree Thhomséiibhera of Bothadéeseenn 
ined to attack him. He was charged, 
not only with error, but with evil mo- 
tive ; his head and heart were both 
struck at; he was beld up in this 
House—absent as he was—as a marr 
whose conscience was foul, whose 
by ospallty and ercy, hems apa 
y cupidity and envy, w inion 
was unworthy of being listened to by 
—— ment, not me a A 
its dishonesty. He was 
up by men who call themselves pa< 
triots, and swagger, touching their 
honour. thing in his def 
To say an in ence is 
what ion enue dela todo. It would 
be an w were 
we to assert, that his talents, heart, 
and life, will'bear comparison with 
those of Mr Hume and his other slan« 
derers. The nation has not now to 
learn soeddivtnagulaed by secon is 
not more di: ish — 
p fina ho pore pare ae cre 
é ress 
A lesson, however, may be drawn 
fous the treatanant-which Mahiebié tes 
ceived from the House of Commons, 
by which the British may pro- 
fit largely. Let no one 
ever to imagine that any man 
out of this House can be competent to 
discuss State questions—let no one. 
presume to question the wisdom of its 
premong oe ee ChE | and'dan- 
gerous a Parli measure 
be, tot no-bine ade io ceeied-touabiaee 
cheap tne in print me 
change may be supported 
the Ministry and the Opposition. The 
laws may not perhaps punish him for 
doing this, but he re Bran gt 
terrible punishment inflicted on hi 








in the Loadon Courier ; 
he has since put forth as 
a pamphlet. It is because he has 

t the quibbling and conceit, 
ich, in his own words, “‘ might be 
excused in the columns of a newspaper, 
preserving in the more perma- 


nent shape of a hlet,” that we 
notice them. Who t e author of the 


he published 
letters 
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- Report states him to be 
an. official personage ; and the credit 
which we give to this, is one reason 
why we take cognizance of his literary 
labours, To say what office he fills, is a 
matter wholly beyond our knowledge. 
In other times it might have been ima- 
-gined, from his subject, that he filled 
some department in the Treasury ; but 
in these days, when every man is 
thought to be the master of every call- 
ing save his own—when Ministers 
have declared that ical knowledge 
_ Of a question ectly unfits a man 
for giving an opinion on it—and when 
public interests are scrupulously ma- 
naged according to the directions of 
those who, from habit and avocation, 
are likely to be the most ignorant of 
them—in such days, it may be safely 
assumed, from his subject, that he has 
no connexion whatever with the de- 
partment. of..Government to which 
the tion of the currency more 
especially belongs. It may, we sur- 
mise, be taken for ,» that he 
bene. the Foreign Office, or the 
ial Office, or the Admiralty, or 
perhaps the Excise. If the question 
put a us—Is he one of me for 
party, Canning ¥, the GTene- 
ville party, or any. oh of the thou- 
the Minisoy ee which com 
; or is hea person w 
frame is of so fees a kind, 
that a portion of it is found in every 
at his foot is stuck in one, 
his arm in another, his nose in a third, 
and 0 on, in such a way that which- 
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ever of them may be tumbled out of 
office, he will,still be found rivetted to. 
the remainder ? If such a question be 
put to us, we must frankly own that 
we cannot answer it. We are, more- 
over, quite unable to decide whether 
his pamphlet is intended to serve an 


official friend, or to appease an official 
enemy: we suspect the latter. 
As this pamphlet makes it manifest 


that there are official men who are ex- 
ceedingly anxious to devote their at- 
tention to other matters than the du- 
ties which are imposed upon them by 
office, we cannot refrain from here 
heartily wishing that some of them 
would look at the prospects of the 
nayy: From various changes and in- 
novations that have lately been made, 
the merchant-navy is demonstrably in 
a declining state, and many things 
render it pretty certain that it will 
continue to decline very rapidly. How 
this is to operate on our naval power, 
forms a problem which unquestiona- 
bly ought to be solved as soon as 

sible. From the doctrines put forth by 
Ministers, and repeated by the writer 
of this pamphlet, it is clear that the 
people of the Admiralty are utterly un- 
fitted by their practical mnomietes for 
attempting the solution ; and, there- 
fore, if the writer be connected with 
the Admiralty, we cannot ask him to 
notice the problem. But if he be not 
so connected—if he belong to any of 
the other offices we have named, or to 


the Irish Government, the Household, . 


the Board of Green Cloth, &¢e.—lethim 
give us a solution with all expedition, 
now that he has settled the question 
touching the currency of Scotland. 
The first of his Letters relates prin- 
cipally to local matters, and we will 
leave it to the notice of any. of our 
brother-cantributors who may be bet- 
ter acquainted withsuch matters than . 
we can pretend to be. “We will confine 
our remarks to his second Letter on 
the Currency. 
In the second paragraph of this let- 
ter, we find the following delectable 
words: “ I fear that we differ as to the 
meaning of the word practical ; I 
think I can see that by a practical 
view, you really mean a view narrowed 
‘ ee soap state of 
things, an uding all considera- 
tions of what has passed elsewhere, 
and of what may at any future moment 
occur in Scotland itself; and this I 


take to be the great error of those who 
8 
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eall. themselves practieal men. They 
confine their obseryations to the _ 
‘pote and the present day, _He who 

inks of to-morrow they call a theo- 
rist ; if he looks.to the next mouth, 
he is called a list ;. but it he at- 
tempts to legitlate for @ year or two in 
advance, he is deémed a perfect visiun- 
ary; or perhaps—the most injurious 
term the wit of the practicals can de- 
vise—even a philosopher !” 

This is remarkably brilliant—the 
inventive powers of the. writer are evi- 
dently quite equal to those of Mr Hus- 
kisson. The latter gentleman's. de- 
scription of the ‘‘ Theory” of the op- 
ponents of Free Trade did not in the 
least excel this description of practical 
views and practical men. We humbly 
propose that a column of granite be 
raised in the centre of the new square, 
which, according to report, is to dis- 
place Carlton Palace ; and that the 
descriptions of both be engraven upon 
it, for the unspeakable edification of 
posterity. It would, we imagine, amidst 
other things, cause posterity to marvel 
greatly, that men, who could thus de- 
scribe, should have been suffered to 
bee its aprepenl edly 

term philosopher assur was 
not devised by the “‘ practicals.” Those 
who are at present called philosophers, 
selected the title for, themselves, and 
wore it long befere it was applied to 
them by other people. They have 
for years constantly called their dog- 
mas philesophy, and honoured eac 
other with the name of philosopher. 
Mr Canning very lately boasted in 
Parliament, that Ministers were ap- 


lying philos to public affairs. 
There is ng ws these philoso- 
phers. This saying—I am a philoso- 
pher ; yes, I am a wonderful philoso- 
pher > but I wilt knock you down if 
you call me one !—is mighty foolish. 
Either let these persons refrain from 
giving themselves natnes, or let them 
deal more charitably with those who 
call them ee names which they 
give themselves. 

And now we will ask, against whom 
has the term philosophers been used 
in the way of reproach? Against Ri- 
eardo, Bentham,.and their disciples— 
against the writers ef the Edinburgh 
and Westminster Reviews— against 
men who attacked the Church, Chris- 
tianity in the gross, the aristocracy, 
and everything :valuable in the em- 
pire—against the pions of infi- 
Vor. XIX. * 
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delity and republicanism — against 
those who were for many The a 
nounted by Ministers and their scribes 
as seditious visionaries—as enemies of 
religion and the monarchy. Ministers 
never incurred any derision as philoso- 
phers until they adopted certain of the 
principles‘and schemes of these menj 
and threw their shield over them. - It is 
a most ominous thing to see niemibers 
of the government fighting the battles 
of these persons against their old su 
porters, and crying them up as theonly 
people in the nation, save themsélves, 
who possess any talent and wisdom: 
What we are doomed to see next, we 
cannot conjecture. Perhaps—if human 
natute can descend toa ng so tho- 


‘roughly despicable—we' shall see the 


old Quarterly Reviewers put fortli 
pamphlets to refute the prineiples 
which they have so long inculcated; 
and to defend the fame and creed of 
the Edinburgh and Westminster Re- 
viewers. it 
There is nothing more extraordinary 


in these extraordinary times than thé 
attacks which Ministers think to 
make upon practical men. e opi 


opr 
nion of such men has always hitherto 
been highly valued by our rulers, and 


that of mere theorists has been valued — 


as lightly. The line of distinction has 
even been carefully drawn between 
practical statesmen and theoretic ones; 
and the nation has been constantly 
taught to give its confidence exclusive- 
ly to the former. It has always been 
standing maxinr of Parliament’to 
regard only practical views, and listen 
only to practical men. One great réa- 
son why Mr Fox enjoyed so little of 
public confidence was, he was held to 
be a theoretic statesman ; and one great 
reason why Mr Pitt enjoyed so much 
of such confidence was, he-was held to 
be a practical statesman. For many 
rs one of the leading distinctions 
tween the Tories and the Whigs ‘has 
been, the former have-cried: up practt- 
cal opinions and measures, and the 
lutter theoretic ones. No men have 
declaimed more’ in favour of practical 


men and things than the present Mi- 
nisters ; and have long resisted 
the doctrines and schemes of their op- 


ponents, principally on the ground 

that Geiss not. ‘ractical ones. Yet 

now these very Ministers profess te 

hold practical men in sovereign con- 

tempt. Mr Pitt was thought by some 

to look too-much. at expediency ; and 
. 4G 


‘ 
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eertain of our present rulers whe pro- 
Gun tidins, anh tineeet expe. 
sregard expe- 
al . That the Ministry 
Parliament should thus have aban- 
doned the old and settled maxims. of 
= countr sie a apes Ree 
. , thus ising the 
Benthams and M‘Cullochs, and scoff- 
ing at men of experience, ‘is a scandal 
to the whole community. 
. Su a@ man were to say to Mr 
Canning, ‘‘ My life has been spent in 
my. study, but I have read that in books 
newspapers, and have formed opi- 
nions, render me far better qua- 
lified than a to fill the Foreign 
en t wees be - Canning’s 
e would hugely vituperate 
the ctapidity of the thicoriet. PYet, 
when sueh a man tells. Mr Canning 
and his colleagues that he understands 
agriculture, commerce, and manufac- 
tures, much better than the most expe- 
rienced agriculturists, merchants, and 
manufacturers, they believe him. Ge- 
nuine political economy consists of facts 
and nothing else ; itsreasonings, as well 
as data, must be naked facts. These 
facts must be drawn from real life ; 
they must be taken from the actual 
farin yard, counting-house, bank, shop, 
mansion, and, cottage ; they must be 
gathered from the actual habits and 
inions of all classes of society. A 
e falsehood would often be sufti 
cient to vitiate the whole system. Such 
political econowy must not only con- 
sist solely of facts, but it miust com- 
prehend aux the facts of every ques- 
tion ; the omission of a single one 
would often render its rules ruinous, 
Yet Ministers represent the epinions 
of experieneed men touching their re- 
F ai callings to be worthy. only of 
erision ; and they listen only to those 
who are utterly destitute of practical 
knowledge, whe proceed on false as- 
tions, and who are strangers to 
nding facts of most questions. 
. We believe that books may be found 


which, profess to contain the most am- 


¥ 


assion for theory, should take it into 

head: that he could from: these 
Serene himself @ pair of beots as 
well as the.most experienced bedt-ma- 
ker, he would find; before he eontd set 
pag 2! stitch, that the learned au- 
a omitted to give various points 
of instruction essential for enabling 
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him ‘to commence. - If} by consulting 
any boot-maker’s apprentice, he could 


get over this di , he would find 
at every step, not only that the writers 
had neglected to give divers of the 
most important rules of the art, but 
that they had written from legs and 
feet wholly different from those of Mr 
Haskisson. The Right Honourable 
Gentleman would discover, on the 
completion of his labours, that he had 
got a pair of most unsightly and im- 
perfect boots, which he could not wear 
without laming himself. So in the ef- 
forts of himself and his colleagues to 
make new boots for the state from the 
Girections of theoretic men, they will 
at last perceive that their teachers. have 
been strangers to the more important 
mysteries of the art, that they have 

culated from false data, that they 
have omitted to give instructions the 
most esseitial, and that by following 
these teachers, they have made the 
state a cripple for ever. 

The writer of the pamphlet, from 
what he says touching to-morrow, and 
@ year or two in advance, is evilently 
one of Tut Tatents—one of the 
soarers—one who imagines that he can 
wing his way above the clouds that 
hide from us faturity.. We-doubt mot 
that hets a most cunning fortune-tel- 
ler—that he can prophesy with as 
much accuracy as any card-inspired 
sibyl in the kingdom. As he assumes 
that one of the leading distinctions be- 
tween the practicals and the philoso- 
phers is—the former .are destitute of 
foresight, and the latter shine in-it 
prodigiously, let us inquire into the 
truth of this assumption. 

Both sides in the last two years have 
been somewhat profuse in putting forth 
predictions. The practicals looked at 
to-morrow—they glanced at a year:or 
two in advance, and their predictions 
have been fulfilled to the letter... :The 
philosophers did the sume—Mr Hus- 
kisson and. Mr Robinson: predicted 
largely touching the brilliant prespeets 
of the Silk Trade, the mighty increase 
that trade in general was on the point 
of receiving, and the vast benefits tliat 
were about to drop upon the nation 
from the new and liberal system ; their 
predictions have been decisively refu- 
ted. Mr Huskisson; # few weeks ago, 
predicted, that by thistime public dis- 
tress would cease; this distress is: at 
present widening and deepening, in- 
stead of showing symptoms of termi- 
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mation. Tlie philosophers are just as 
remarkable ‘for-foresight as the Edin- 
burgh Reviewers were during the war ; 
the reverse of what pe — on 
gularly happens ; if they predict that 
soanetvent will be a cloudless day, the 
vain is sure to fall in torrents. 

Thewriter states to Malachi—“ You 
have fallen inte a mishap, one of the 
most unlucky that could occur te a 
practical man ; namely, a complete 
a as to the — of = on 

ich you propose tolecture.” Now, 
what ae this matter of fact? Mala- 
chi assumed, that a law was about to 
be passed for prohibiting the circula- 
tion’ of small notes in Scotland ; and 

was he in error? No, he was led b 
the uncertainty and the reports which 
then prevailed, to expect that the law 
would take effect somewhat earlier 
than it is intended to do; and this 
constitutes his mighty mistake ; a mis- 
take which scarcely touched at all the 
“€ matter of fact” on which he propo- 
sed “ to lecture.” He fone him- 
self, not to the time at which the law 
was to come into operation, but to the 
law itself, without reference to such 
time; and, of course, any error in re- 
spect of the time left his reasoning 
unimpeached. In truth, whatever time 
maay be fixed, the law will in reality 
begin to operate as soon as it is pass- 
ed. This is proved by what has taken 
place in England. 

Malachi admits the mistake, in a 
yoaer to the letter containing it ; 
in which postscript he says—“ Hf it is 
the absolute and irrevocable determi- 
nation that the bill is to be extended 
to us, the sooner the great penalty is 
inflicted the better.” His assailant 
states—“ This postscript so alters the 
state of the case—so answers all the 
charges of hasty resolutions, violent 
changes, and precipitate attempts at 
assimilation, that I as wonder that, 
instead of adding such an explana- 
tion, you did: not throw the letter it- 
self into the fire.” 

Malachi’s charges,as the world knows, 
applied solely to the passing of the law. 
His t stated, that if it should 
pass, it would be better for it to begin 
to te immediately ; and that, in 
truth, it would begin to operate im« 
mediately. If it bi at all, it 
will be passed about 'as ‘soon as any 
one —that-is; in the present. 
session. In the face of all this, the 
writer broadly insinuates, that he obs 
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jects, not tothe making of the law, but 
to the time of its coming into 

tion. Almost immediately afterwards 
he says—‘ Let me observe upon your 
indignation, that there should be any 
legislation at all on the subject of Scot~ 
tish bank-notes !” : 

Paltry, pettifogging quibbling, and 
misrepresentation of a similar charac» 
ter, pervade the whole of the Letters. 
The writer scarcely ever meets Malas 
chi in a manly manner on the merits 
of the case, but his study is to gain 
verdict by the discovery of petty flaws 
and trifling technical informalities. 

He meets Malachi’s “ indignation 
that there should be any legislation at 
all on the subject of Scottish bank- 
notes,” by observing, that the act of 
1765, for putting down all bank-notes 
in Scotland under twenty shillings, 
was the first legislative interference 
that he can discover with the paper 
currency of the three parts of the Uni« 
ted Kingdom; that Scotland, instead: 
of being dragged at the tail of Engs 
land, was the first to introduce these 
innovations; and that there was no 
English influence to prompt this ‘act, 
but that it was introduced by the 
Lord Advocate Miller,:and five other: 
Scottish gentlemen of weight and con« 
sideration, at the instance, and on the 
recommendation, of some of the prin- 
cipal Scottish bankers. 1 rare 

And this, forsooth, is to refute the 
worthy Malachi! The latter main=_ 
tains, that interference with the cur- 
rency of Scotland is at present wholly: 
unealled for—that it wi most 
mischievously—that Sc it 
not to have pernicious measures forced’ 
upon it by England against its wishes 
—that changes in the local concerns 
of Scotland ought to originate ‘with 
Scotsmen, and to be sanctioned by the 
Scottish people ;—and this is the 
umphant answer ! anette 

The writer states, that the reasons 
adduced by Malachi against the con- 
smtp aliod 5 ay et oe been 
equally appli to the 
duced en the act of. 1765. his 
judgiment,- therefore, exchanges 
have no more influence over gold than 
over silver; and it will be as’ 
to en oe er supplied 
with sovereigns as wi illings. © 

With regard to the Article of the 
‘Treaty of see es a dilates 
so triumphantly, there can belo "ues~ 
tion that the proposed chang: con” 








cerns private right quite as much as 
public - - It concerns the private 
Fight of Scotland as a distinct divi- 
sion of the empire, and it deeply af- 
fects the private and pecuniary inte- 
rest of the whole Scottish people. ‘The 
new law is altogether different from 
éne against criwe, or any other law of 
a purely public character. Whether 
we look at individuals or corporate 
bodies, it assuredly concerns most near- 
ly private right, and it as certainly’is 
not made * for the evident utility of 
the subjects within Scotland.” Ma- 
lachi never argued that it “ does not 
concern public right, public policy, 
nor civil government,” as the writer 
boldly asserts ; he knew, that any law 





which concerns private right, must. 


eoncern public right in some way or 
other likewise ; he merely argued, 
that. it concerns very nearly private 
right. -If the construction put upon 
the Article.by this writer is to be 
by the government, the arti- 
wait B swan worthless, for = 
ight ublic policy could always 
be. pleaded. for sary Prema of nu 
whatever. If members of the govern- 
ment define private rights in this man- 
ner, it is high. time for the British 
people to inquire whether they possess 
any private rights of any kind. 
’. It is therefore the author of the 
mphlet—maintaining, as in effect 
e , that what concerns public 
a om cannet concern private right— 
who has fallen into an absurdity, and 
not Malachi. — 
. The author argues, that certain pro- 
visions of the Treaty of Union prove, 
“‘ that the framers of the Union ad- 
mitted, and established, both in /aw 
and: policy, the principle of assimila- 
tion.” — Well, who denies this princi- 
? Certainly not Malachi ; he mere- 
“protests against its improper ap- 
plication. He distinctly admits that 
changes may be made in the laws of 
Scotland, and that improvements may 
be borrowed from England; all he 
contends for -is, that these changes 
and improvements may be such as the 
— circumstances of re 
~* He me opposes himself to 
unnecessary ron la 5 emg theore- 
tic assimilation—to such assimilation 
as is likely to do grievous injury to 
Scotland, without benefiting England. 
The writer next says, he has shown, 
** that when, in ess of time, a de- 


viation from a similarity of currency 
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took place in Scotland, the Iusperial 
Parliament of 1765 stepped. in to:re- 
inove the most prominent difference.” 
In a preceding page he told us, that 
the Act of 1765 was not prompted 
by English interest, and that it was 
introduced by Scottish gentlemen at 
the instance of Scottish bankers: but 
now he wishes to make it appear that 
the “ Imperial Parliament stepped in,” 
in utter disregard of Scottish feelings 
and interests. 

We must now look at his answers 
to the objections raised by Malachi to 
the assimilation of currency. ' 

He admits the increased and increa- 
sing prosperity of Scotland, and that 
‘‘ the paper currency may have afford. 
ed the capital by which much of this 
good may have been operated.” He 
admits likewise, that, “‘ during the 
suspension of cash-payments in Eng- 
land and Ireland, advances in prospe- 
rity, similar in their nature, though 
different perhaps in their degree, have 
been made by these countries respec< 
tively.” 

When it is thus confessed, that a 
paper currency, for nearly one hun- 
dred and twenty years in Scotland, 
and nearly thirty years in England and 
Ireland, has yielded such invaluable 
benefits, plain, practical people may 
think it odd that any attempt should 
be made to change such a currency. 
Atany rate, they will be sure that the 
attempt ought only to be made up- 
on the most weighty and unanswer- 
able reasons. ; 

The writer says, ‘‘ Such a system is 
specious, and even splendid; but is it 
solid? In England, we think not— 
—nay, we think that experience has 
proved that it is not.” He represents, 
that notwithstanding the great bene- 
fits which have obviously been derived 
from a paper currency, ‘‘ it has been 
thought right, and with an almost: 
universal ns rhe to return—even. 
at considerable expense and inconve- 
nience—to a metallic currency in Eng- 
land.” Me says, farther, “‘ We (in 
England) are anxious to exchange for: 
the solidity of a metallic foundation, 
the airy and precarious pinnacles into 
which a paper currency had enabled 
us to raise our commercial fabric.” 
The unanimity in England is this— 
although but little public opposition 
has been offered to it—nine-tenths of 
the people of England have been con- 
stantly, and still are, decidedly oppo 
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sed in opinion to the return to a me- 
tallic currency. - Si 

- And now, touching the question of 
solidity. Bank-notes are practically 
bills payable on demand ; and, in ge- 
neral, they have been found to be quite 
as-solid ‘as any bills that have circula- 
ted in the kingdom. Occasionally, the 
issuers of them have been unable to 
meet their ts, but after 
very long and ample trial, nearly the 
whole have been found as solid as 
gold. They have had for their foun- 
dation, land, funded property, &c. ; 
this foundation, upon the whole, has 
always been able to sustain a much 
heavier structure than has been rai- 
sed upon it, and gold could not have 
formed:a more solid one. 'T'o say, that 
to. destroy a part of the bank-notes 
and. to replace them with sovereigns, 
will give a metallic foundation to the 
paper-currency, is, in our judgment, to 
utter great nonsense.. ‘This currency 
will be changed in form and reduced 
in amount, but its foundation, so far 
as — the security of ‘the holder, 
will be unaltered in its character. 
-» Nosatisfactory evidence is tendered, 
to show that the suppression of the 
sinall notes will render the banks more 
stable, and experience tells strongly 
against it. In 1793, above one-third 
of the English country banks failed, 
and yet they then issued no small 
notes. The Scottish banks have issued 
small notes for more than a century, 
and yet scarcely any of them have ever 
failed. The London banks issue no 
notes, small or great, and in the 
late panic, quite as mary of them in 
a failed, as of the country 
banks which issued small notes. The 
small notes of a bank constitute too 
trifling a portion of its engagements to 
effect in any important degree its sta- 
bility ; and it is abundantly. proved 
hy what has just happened to the Lon- 
don a that their suppression will 
supply scarcely an tection against 
runs. Our constien tay that the banks 
as a whole will be much the same, in 
respect of stability and. liability to 
runs, after the suppression of the small 
notes, as they are at present. al 

: One thing the nation will gain from 
the ‘suppression, which is, if a bank 
fail, no loss will be occasioned by its 
small notes: ‘The worth of this will be 
excéedingly insignificant. We are pret- 


ty sure that Great Britain has never 
sustained, on-the average, a dead loss 
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of much more than ten thousand per 
annum, from the small notes of bank- 
rupt bankers. - 3k 

A woeful set-off to this is formed 
by the uncertainty of our beitig able 
to keep a‘ sufficiency of gold in the 


country, and by the constantly recur- 
ring efforts which the bankers will 
have to make to keep the exchanges in 
order. Parliament, before it co 
to the change, ought to have had the 
most conclusive evidence before it, that 
it would be an matter to keep the 
country plentifally supplied with gold. 
rears? § it had no such evidence w 
ever. Mr Baring asked Mr Huskis~ 
son how the supply was to be obtain-' 
ed ; the reply of the latter was, that 
the general balance of trade was in 
our favour, and that this would sup- 
ply us. That not the least dependence’ 
can be placed upon this, is amply pro- 
ved by our a of the last thirty 
years, and particularly Oy our history’ 
of the two last years. The exchanges 
are with us at present, but if trade re-' 
cover, and we begin to buy largely of 
the continental nations, they will im-' 
mediately turn against us. What will: 
follow ? The bankers, as our rulers 
say, must immediately contract their 
issues. And 0 is this to affect the 
exchanges ? It is by refusing discounts’ 
and advenens to the traders who have 
been taught to rely upon them, and by 
deranging the whole system of trade, 
to bring down prices. This, by plung- 
ing the country into suffering, is to 
disable it, for a time, for buying of its 
foreign neighbours ; and this is to set 
right, for a moment, ‘the ex 
In the first hour of alarm, h 
will take place on all sides, and - 
ness will be almost’ suspended, from 
the want of a circulating medium ; 
then the banks, by suddenly aa 
their wonted accommodation, will 
the country with ruin and. distress. 
The working classes, and the nation 
as a whole, will lose more from this, 
ina single year, than they would 
lose in a century, from ‘the notes of 
ruined ‘bankrupts. With a metallic 
currency, it must be almost annually 
recurring. It is said that the change 
will keep prices from fluctuating: it 
will cause them to fluctuate much 
more frequently. “0 
In point of real solidity, the nation, 
we imagine, will lose very greatly from 
its metallic currency. It will excha 
a small part of its bank-notes for gold; 











on Ns of inp elo 
m, perhaps more than nine- 
ths, will consist of bank-notes sn 
of exchange—of paper. e 
Ranganil ot letle arresting to the 
i the. banks, and it will di- 
ish very greatly the stability of 
the.issuers of bills of exehange. 

‘It. is said, the suppression of small 
notes will protect the working-man. 
itis not, we think, very wise policy to 
protect the working-man, by endan- 
ee money of his employer. 
The way of protecting the work- 
ing-man is, to protect the ability of 
bis master for employing him ; the 
loss to him of a — of pounds from 
the failure of a bank is nothing to the 
loss of many weeks’ employment from 
the failure of his master. These things 
are of in a very odd manner. 
If a manufacturer, who employs per- 

six hundred workmen, and whose 
perhaps reach two hundred thou- 

sand . , fail, no blame is cast 
upon him ‘whatever ; although these 
bs — nn are thrown — 
employment for perhapsmany weeks, 
and: lose in reality by his failure ten 
or fifteen pounds each. But if a banker 
fail, he is execrated for injuring the 
working orders, although perhaps very 
few members of these orders hold so 
many as two of his small notes, or 
lose more by him than a few shil- 
lings. The bankers are the best friends 
that the working classes have, for they 
have done more than any other men 
in the community to multiply em- 
loyment for labour and raise wages. 
There is, however, no contending 
against fashion ; and it is the fashion 
to call the failure of a banker a crime, 
and that of a merchant or manufac- 
turer a misfortune—it is the fashion 
to think that we ought to have all the 
benefits that flow from the existence 
of banks, ‘without any of the hazards 
-~it is the fashion to think that banks 
exist for public profit alone, and that 
no sought \to be paid to the 
ights and interests of those who esta- 
them—it is the fashion to think 

that the banker is indebted to the 
community for ‘tolerating him ‘in his 
ing, and that the community is in- 

¢ to-him for nothing. It will be 
well for the country when the fashion 


shall be cha’ 
pamphlet asks if 


-Dhe writer of the 
the Scottish banks are really so solid 
as they are represented to be. The 
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long period of their existence, and the 
fact that they were not suspected in 
the late panic, form a sufficient answer 
to the question. He, however, boldly 
doubts their solidity ; and his reasons 
for it form one of the most curious 
chapters that can be found in the his- 
tory of argumentation. ‘ 

He admits, ‘‘ that the banks and 
the individuals which (whe) compose 
them, are abundantly opulent, and pos- 
sessed in the aggregate of property 
sufficient to answer all the engage- 
ments they may make.” He admits 
further, that “ such a foundation is 
quite solid and sufficient for the gene- 
ral business of trade, and for all the 
higher transactions of commercial in+ 
tercourse :” but he asks, “‘ what de- 
fence do they afford against an unrea- 
sonable panic, which, in matters of 
paper currency, is the evil most likely 
to occur, anid most necessary to be 
guarded against ?” 

In reply to this we will ask—if 
abundant opulence and property suf- 
ficient to answer all engagements will 
not form a sufficient protection from 
panics, what will form such a protec- 
tion? He cites the example of the 
London banks to prove that they will 
not ; and we will cite it to prove, that 
banks which do not issue a single note 
ate as liable to be ruined by a panic as 
banks that issue both large notes and 
small ones, and that the suppression 
of the small notes will afford scarcely 
any protection whatever. 

He is compelled to admit that failure 
has been almost unknown amidst the 
Seottish banks, and he professes that 
he can * explain the causes, and con 
sequently the precariousness of their 
exemption from accidents of that nas 
ture. 

He states, “‘ The first cause of their 
Uninterrupted credit is, no doubt, their 
positive wealth, and the t stake 
which the partners visibly have in the 
country.” It is wonderful that this 
should form one of the causes of the 
‘* precariousness of their exemption” 


from failing. 
He takes the second cause to be; 
“« That the Scotch banks hold together 


—that, conscious that not one of them 
eonld stand what is called.in England 
a run, they help one another for the 
sake of what is a common cause.” . He 


represents, that, “ if they met runs 
by paying in specie, they might well 
boast of their stability, 


but that such 
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a thing was never heard of, and that 


in a run the threatened bank pays 
with notes supplied. it by the other 
banks.” He then states, that this “is 
not — of credit; but of necessity, 
on thé:part of the public, and of mu- 
tual assurance on the part of the bank- 
ers.” He then triumphantly asks, 
‘* Can that be a healthy system of pa- 
per circulation which is not even check- 
ed by the actual failure of the issuers? 
Can that be a healthy system, when 
other bankers find it necessary for 
their own sakes, (I suppose such acts 
are never voluntary or gratuitous,) to 
assume, ina moment of great alarm 
and peril to themselves, the engage- 
ments of a neighbouring bankrupt ?” 

For the character of the ministry, 
we hope that this astounding nonsense 
has not even been written by one of 
the humblest of its clerks. 

Banks that are “ abundantly opu- 
lent” are conscious that they cannot 
stand a run, and therefore, “in a mo- 
ment of great alarm and peril to. them- 
selves,” they put out a large addition- 
al amount of notes, and take upon 
themselves ‘‘ the engagements of a 
fp. morse, Tenner 0 to’ protect 

ves from a run, and enable 
themselves to bear one! If one bank 
be likely to fail, the others can only 
protect themselves from a run and a 
failure by paying its debts! Then the 
public is: compelled by necessity to 
take only notes in payment ! Such stuff 
is below refutation. 

The writer states, that as long as 
confidence'exists, all may be well ; but 
then: he asks, ‘Who can pretend to 
Say when or whence a general panic 
may be excited ? such a panic as would 
cauise a seriduis run on several of the 
banks at once?” He takes for granted 
that such a run would plunge the 
banks into ruin. 

To have rendered this: deserving of 
notice, he ought to have shown that 
such a run was likely enough to hap- 
pen; and that if it should, these banks 
of abundant opulence could not pro- 
cure gold to meet it. His assumption 
is fla ‘to probability, and he 
makes not the least effort to establish 
its‘truth. «The history and’ pre- 
sent chatacter of the Scottish banks 
cover it with derision. 

He believes it _— the duty of a 
wise government to precautionary 
measures against such an appalling ca- 
tastrophe,” and he.supposes that this 
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has led porpneerne suppress the small 
notes’; the *: taries of as 
he calls Geant are 3 

In the first place, there:is not the 
least probability that such a-run will 
take place upon the Scottish banks:; 
and if it-should, there is not the least 
probability that they would be unable 
to meet it with gold. To , there- 
fore, agaiust this most improbable ‘ ca~ 
tastrophe,”a catastrophe of which there 
is not the smallest present danger,and 
which is barely within the verge “of 
possibility, government is resorting-to 
a measure which is deranging the whole 
trading system. of Scotland, which: is 
subjecting the whole Scottish popula~ 
tion to great losses and distresses, and 
which will permanently injure in-« 
most grievous manner a large partof 
this population. Government is resort~ 
ing to a measure which is p it 
about as much evil at tas the 
catastrophe itself wi produce, and 
which vr mee infinitely nore per< 
manent oe than vue flow from ~ 
catas . Here is foresight with # 
von, aoaed Heaven deliver us from 
the legislation of those people whe look 
at “ to-morrow” and “a year or two 
in advance !” 

In the second place, while the: pre= 
cautionary measure is thus, the 
whole, at present, about as - 
tive a thing as the catastrophe: itself 
would be, if'this should evertake place; 
it unfortunately happens that it will 
afford searcely any protection against 
the catastrophe. The latter is: about as 
likely totake place with, as: without it. 
We deny that the pw notes are ‘sole- 
ly, or principally, “ the depositaties of 
panic ;” pa we the “ giddy mvulti« 
tude,” it has but few notes in _— 
session to get up’a run with. The late 
panic commenced in London ; the Tun 
began — banks that did not issue 
a-note of any kind, and the giddy-mul- 
titude had nothing to do with it’ A 
ruin upon 2a country bank is not: 
by the holders-of the small notes, but 
by the holders-of the large ones; and 
those who have sums at interest, or 
balances of account, inthe bank. ‘The 
first fatal report is almost invari: 
sent abroad, not by the 
lower orders, but by the rich andthe 
knowing, and these head the run. We 
imagine that the small notes of a bank 
seldom exceed one-twentieth ‘of its 
whole. ts, and a run to their - 
amount would be nothing. It seems; 
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however, to be imagined that the small. 
notes of a bank comprehend almost all: 
the demands that can be made upon 
it. ; Phe fact is, if these notes be sup- 
, the banks will still be liable’ 


or about nineteen-twentieths, or at.- 


least the chief part of their present en- 
gagements, to a run against which the 
precautionary measure will not afford 
the least protection. Again, this mea- 
sure will tend in no degree to amend 
the proportion between the means and 
the engagements of the banker. If 
the latter lend his notes, he has a 
claim, upon the borrower for their 
amount.in solid money ; if he pay them 
in discharge of claims upon himself, 
he retains their amount in other pro- 
perty ; be may owe less in respect of 
notes, and more in respect of sums at 
interest and balances on account ; his 
capital may be diminished: by more 
than the amount of his small notes. A 
bank may have in these notes twenty 
thousand pounds in circulation, and 
yet it may be more solid and secure 
than one that has not a single note 
out of any kind. Once more we say, 
_ that we hold it to have been decisive- 
ly proved by experience, that a bank 
which issues no notes is as liable to a 
run, and to be ruined by a run, as one 
that issues both small notes and large 
ones’;, of course, we omen that in 
regard.to protection, the precautiona 
measure will be nearly worthless. z 
In speaking of the cash credits of 
the Scottish banks, the writer says,. 
«« "Phe Scotch bankers receive five per 
cent for a handful of paper, which it 
does not cost them a farthing to create, 
and for the future payments of which 
in specic, they need be at no.expense in 
i ision.” He says farther of 
these credits : “I appeal to every 
man who has any clear or just ideas of 
eommercial credit, whether a system 
OF ACCOMMODATION BILLS, (for that 
is. the right name, ) which is consider 
ed unsound and discreditable in ever 
other country in the world, can be safe 
and honourable in Scotland.” He then 
asserts, ‘‘ that the most effective checks 
which operate to prevent the over issue 
of an English local bank are all want- 
ing in the ease of a Scotch one.” “ The 
notes are issued without value in the 
first instance ; they may be forced into 
atin to ony amount the banker 
pleases, for never, I suppose, can 
want borrowers ; they are kept in ,-. 
eulation as long as possible for the sake 
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of the interest,; and when, fivally, the 
fragility of the material forbids its fur- 
ther circulation, and it comes back to 
the bank, it turns out to be your true’ 
Phenix, which arises again from its 
own ashes, and takes.a new flight, as 
bold and as extensive as its /ately de- 
ceased self.” 

. He evidently imagines this to be a 
mortal thrust ; it is clear enough that 
he thinks-it will stretch the hapless 
Scottish banks in the dust. The notes 
of these banks accommodation bills ! 
What more can be necessary for sup- 
pressing them for ever? ‘The igno- 
rance and the folly which he here dis- 
plays would disgrace a schoolboy. 

What he says touching the receiving 
of interest for a handful of paper that 
costs nothing, is as applicable to the 
notes of the Bank of England, and the 
other English banks, as to those of the 
Scottish banks. The Scottish bankers 
are as liable to be called upon for spe- 
cie as the English ones, though it is 
less likely to happen to them than to 
the latter. The idea that their notes 
are by the cash credits made to- be 
practically accommodation bills, is pre- 
posterous in the extreme. The banker 
lends bis notes to a farmer, or trades- 
man, or pays them to the cheque of 
the latter, and what then becomes of 
them? The borrower pays them away 
almost immediately, and perhaps in a 
few days they are returned to the bank- 
er, from another bank, to be exchanged 
for what is equal to gold. The loan is 
made in notes, but perhaps long be- 
fore it is repaid, it is made one of solid 
property. The writer, however, seems 
to imagine that the borrower keeps the 
notes in his hand, or at least in circu- 
lation within his reach, until he repays 
his debt with them. 

The Bank of England lends its 
nates, which cost nothing, at interest 
by discounting bills—tlmt is, it lends 

for two months to any individual, 
upon the joint personal security of the 

drawer, acceptor, and indorsers‘of a 
bill, and as rapidly as the notes thus 
lent are returned to it, it keeps lend- 
ing new ones. The Banks of Scotland 
lend notes, at interest, on the promis- 
sory note or bond of an individual and 
his. friends ; the loan is for an indefi- 
nite period, but it ison a running ac- 
count, and. the-money is in reality re- 
paid and relent once per month, or 
perhaps once per week. Gentle read 


er, where is the practical difference ? 
“44 
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We say nothing touching the wri- 
ter’s assertion, that it would be impos- 
sible to prevent the circulation of 
Scottish notes in the North of Eng- 
land. No one can need convincing, 
that the law could very effectually 
prevent such circulation. 

We will now say a word on the 
pamphlet generally. 

It is, throughout, a servile imita- 
tion of the Letters of Malachi. In 
anecdote, wit, and humour, dramatic 
allusion, and classica] quotation, the 
writer continually labours to place 
himself in comparison with his antago- 
nist. At the end of almost every para- 
graph he seems to say—am I nota 
greater man than the Author cf Wa- 
verley ? The conceit of this is intoler- 
able, and the failure isdecisive. Someof 
the wit might even sadden the inflexible 
countenance of an economist. The 
spirit that pervades it is, however, its 
worst characteristic. Its tone af pert, 
puppyish, insolent superiority towards 
the illustrious individual to whom it 
is addressed—its paltry misrepresenta- 
tions touching the question at issue— 
its wanton disregard of private and 
national rights—its sneers against na- 
tional prejudices—and the insults 
which it casts upon Scotsmen as a 
people, are deserving of the most 
severe reprehension. The changes 
and innovations of the day must be 
defended by writings different from 
this pamphlet, and the one formed by 
Mr Huskisson’s speech, or they will 
soon be put an end to by the country. 
In truth, it matters not how these 
changes and innovations may be de- 
fended—it matters not by whom their 
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defence may be undertaken—it mat. 
ters not what Tories and Tory publi- 
cations may toil at the filthy work of 
retailing the hackneyed opinions of 
Bentham, Ricardo, and their disciples 
—it matters not, if those whose day 
it is to guide public feeling, reverse 
their path and princip this we 
say matters not, for the flame is now 
kindled in the nation, which will soon 
consume the new creeds and systems. 
While we are on this point, we will 
observe, that circumstances have dis« 
abled us, much against our wishes, 
for writing a paper for this Number 
against the bill,for repealing the usu- 
ry laws. We cannot, however, re« 
frain from expressing a hope, that, if 
this pernicious bill pass, as in all pros, 
bability it will, the Lower House, it 
will be differently dealt with in the 
Upper cne. We cannot think that it 
will be sanctioned by the Lord Chan~ 
cellor. Heisan Englishman—has been 
dragged through the various classes of 
English society—his a 
England has not been confined to Lon<« 
don, and his comprehensive mind 
must perceive how injuriously this 
bill would operate, not only against 
the landholders, but against the great 
body of the small, and middling 
merchants, manufacturers, tradesmen, 
and farmers, throughout the country: 
Why does this illustrious individual 
remain silent amidst the changes and 
innovations that are in progress? We 
hope that his powerful voice will be 
raised against these measures, which 
threaten the ruin of our beloved coune 
try. . 
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WORKS PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 





LONDON. 


Mr Ellis announces a Second Series of 
Historical Letters, selected from Manu- 
scripts in the British Museum. 

A Catalogue of Engraved British Por- 
traits, from the earliest period, down to 
the present, will soon appear. 

The Rev. J. Boquet is preparing for 
the press, a Critical Examination of the 
Seventéenth Article of the Church of Eng- 
land. 

Dr Gordon Smith is preparing a Na- 
tural and Topographical History of Dork- 
ing, and its interesting vicinity. 

It is stated that Mr Reynolds, the 
Dramatist, is employed in writing a 
sketch of his * Life and Times,” to ap- 
pear during the ensuing season. 

The Tourist’s Grammar; or, Rules 
relating to the Scenery and Antiquities 
incident to Travellers: including an Epi- 
tome of Gilpin’s Principles of the Pic- 
turesque, by the Rey. J. D. Fosbroke, is 
announced as being nearly ready. 

The Fugitive Pieces of the late Tho- 
mas Hindewel!, Esq., Author of the His- 
tory and Antiquities of Scarborough, 
with a Biographical Sketch of the Au- 
thor, by John Cole, will soon appear. 

There is preparing for publication, ina 
quarto volume, ‘ British Ichthyology,” 
with fine engravings of the principal Fish 
of Great Britain, &c. from drawings 
taken from nature, by Sir J. F. Leicester, 
and some of the first artists; witha pre- 
face; and occasional remarks, -by William 
Jerdan, 

The Lord Bishop of Bristol is prepar- 
ing forthe press The Ecclesiastical His- 
tory of the second and third Centuries, 
illustrated from the writing of Tertul- 
lian. 

Prayers of Men eminent for their At- 
tainments in Theology, Philosophy, and 
Polite Literature; selected, arranged, 
and adapted to the purpose of family 
worship, and private devotion. By the 
Rev. Henry Clissol?, A.M. ‘The work 
will be dedicated, by permission, to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, 

A Picturesque Tour in Spain, Portu- 
gal, and along the Coast of Africa, from 
Tangiersto Tetuan, by J. Taylor, Knight, 
and one of the authors of the “ Voyage 


Pittoresque dans |’Ancienne France,” - 


is in the press. It is to be comprised in 
twenty-two parts, each containing five 
engravings, with letter-press descriptions. 

A collection of French Poetry is an- 
nounced for early publication, to be en- 


titled “ The Poets of the Nineteenth 
Century.” 

“ Greece Vindicated,’’ being the re- 
sults of Observations made during a visit 
to the Morea and Hydra, in 1825. ‘To 
which is‘added, an Examination of the 
Journals of Messrs Pecchio, Cinerson, 
and Humphreys, by Count Alerino Pal- 
mer. 

Dr Lyal is engaged in writing Me- 
moirs of the Life, and a History of the 
Reign, of the late Emperor Alexander I. 
of Russia. ‘ 

The Amateur's Guide; or, the Storia 
Pittorica della Italia of the Abbe Lanzi. 
Translated from the French Abridgment 
of M. Francillon, by E. Arrowsmith. 

Mr Singer is about to republish the 
History of King Richard the Third, from 
the or‘zinal manuscript of Sir George 
Buck. 

Dr John Mason Goode has a new 
Work in the press, to be entitled, “ The 


Book of Nature ;’’ being a succession of 


Lectures formerly delivered at the Surrey 
Institution. It will extend to three vols: 

Continental Adventures, in three vols. 
are nearly ready. .'They are from the pen 
of a Lady, whose preceding publications 
have justly been very popular ; and whose 
travels abroad have enabled her to form 
accurate opinions on the subjects whic 
she paints so vividly. 

Sir John Byerly announces an exten- 
sive work on the Life and Times of Na- 
poleon Buonaparte. 

Morus; ora Layman’s View of tlic 
chief Objections which have been brouglit 
against Religion, as it existed in Europe 
during the Heroic Age of Christianity, is 
about to appear, in one volume. 

Preparing for the press, to be pub. 
lished iu one volume octavo, embellished 
with Portraits, &c. price to Subscribers, 
16s. boards, (a2 Few: Copies will be 
printed on Superfine Paper, with Proot 
Impressions of the engravings, price L.1, 
‘10s. boards,) Worthies of Christ’s Hos- 
pital; cr, Memoirs of Eminent Blues. 
To which will be added, an Historical 
Account of the Royal and Ancient Foun- 
dation of Christ’s Hospital. Dedicated 


to Sir W. Curtis, Bart. 4id. MP. By 
“the Rey. Arthur Spencer, A. B. 

Mr Henderson, Author ofa Residence 
in Iceland, has in the press “ Biblical 
Researches, and Travels in Russia,”’ in- 
cluding a Tour through the Crimea, and 
the passage of the Caucasus, 
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A new edition of Mr Watts’s Poetical 
Sketches, is on the eve of publication. 

A Novel to be entitled “ The Dwarf of 
Westerbourg, being a Translation from 
the German,” is nearly ready. ' 

‘Mr Perceval has in the press “ The 
Labours of Idleness, or Seven Nights’ 
Entertainments.” 

Mr Humphrys of Hencolns is about to 
publish Observations on the actual state 
of the English Laws of real Property, 
with the outlines of a Code. 

The Hon. and Rev. Gerard Noel has 
a volume of Sermons in the press. 

A new edition of the Works of Dr 
Lardner, in ten vols. is now at press. 

The Book of Genesis considered and 
illustrated, in a Series of Historical Dis- 
courses, preached in the Holy Trinity 
Church, Cheltenham. By the Rey, Fran- 
cis Close. 

A new volume of Sermons, by the late 

Rev. James Fordyce, is announced for 
publication fromthe Original MSS. 
- A Work is about to appear, entitled 
The Unidn of Architecture, Sculpture, 
and Painting, as exemplified in the resi- 
dence of John Soane, Esq. in cone vol. 
quarto. 

Mr Milner has in the press, Biographi- 
eal Sketches of recently living British 
Characters. 

A Mr Bardfield is about to publish 
a Poem, in Five Cantos, the subject of 
which is Waterloo. 

A volume of Lectures on the Science 
of Astronomy, designed principally for 
Schools, will soon appear. 

Mrs-Radcliffe’s new Romance is to be 
entitled, Gaston de Blondeville; or, the 
Court of Henry the Third keeping Festi- 
yal in Ardennes. The Memoirs of Mrs 
Radcliffe will also be included in the 
work. 

Wisdom and Happiness; containing 
Selections from the Bible, from Bishops 
Patrick, Taylor, &e. By the Rev. H. 
Watkins, A.M. Prebendary of York, &c. 

There is announced, a Short Sketch of 
the Province of Upper Canada, for the 
Information of the Labouting Poor 
throughout England. To which is pre- 
fixed, Thoughts on Colonization, address- 
ed to the Labouring Poor, the Clergy, 
the seleet Vestries, and Overseers of the 
Poor, and other Persons interested in 
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the Administration of Parish Relief in 
the different Parishes in England. By 
Henry John Boulton, Esq. his Majesty’s 
Solicitor-General of the province of Up- 
per Canada. 

The first part of the work, some time 
since announced as preparing for pobli- 
cation, by Mr Dawson Turner, on Bri- 
tish Autographs, will soon appear. This 
portion will consist of specimens of the 
hand-writing of the Kings and Queens 
of England, and of the different branches 
of the Royal Family, from the Reign of 
Richard II, until the present time, Col. 
lections of a similar nature have usually 
been confined to mere signatures; but 
Mr Turner has been enabled to bring 
together a great number of autograph 
documents, hitherto unpublished, which 
will afford much valuable information, 
both to the historian and the antiquary, . 

A History of the Revolution in Ire- 
land in 1688-9; partly from - materials 
hitherto unpublished, and with an Intro- 
ductory Chapter,’s announced. By John 
O’Driscol, Esq- 

The new edition of Mr Landor’s Tma- 
ginary Conversation of Literary Men and 
Statesmen, with considerable Additions; 
is nearly ready for publication. In 2 
vols. Svo. 

Proposats are issued for publishing by 
subscription, Lancastrenses Illustres ; or 
Historical and Biographical Memoirs of 
Illustrious Natives of the Palatme Coun- 
ty of Lancaster, with Genealogical and 
Heraldic Observations, By William Ro- 
bert Wharton, F.A.S. Member of the 
Royal College of Surged#S of London, 
and of the Literary and Philesephical 
Society of Manchester. Illustrated by 
Namerous Portraits and Armorial En- 
gravings. ‘The materials for the prosecu- 
tion of this undertaking have been drawn 
from original records, public and private 
manuscripts, general and ceunty histo- 
ries, the different standard works on bio- 
graphy, heraldic visitations, registers, 
monumental inscriptions, and litéral, 
oral, and traditional information. 

The Second Volume of Mr Southey’s 
History of the War in Spain will cer. 
tainly be ready for publication in May. 

Mr Hailam’s Constitutional History 
of England will not be ready for publi- — 
cation before the close of the year. 


EDINBURGH. 


Mr Noble, Teacher of Languages, Ori- 
ental Master in the Scottish Military and 
Naval Academy, and Author of an Ara- 
bic Vocabulary, and Index for Richard- 
son’s Arabic ‘Grammar, is preparing for 
the press, “a Grammar of the Persian 
Language, with copious Extracts. frem 
the works of the best Persian Authors, 
and a Vocabulary and Index,” One yol, 


A Manual of Chemistry, with its ap- 
plication to the Arts ; intended asa Text- 
Book for Students attending Mechanics’ 
Institutions. By Andrew Fyfe, M.D., 
F.R.S.E, Leeturer on Chemistry to the - 
Edinburgh School of Arts. 

Transactions of the Edinburgh Medico- 
Chirurgical Society. Volume Il. 
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ARCHITECTURE. 
Observations on Sound; shewing the 
Causes of its Indistinctness in Churches, 
s, Halls of Justice, &c. with a sys- 
tem for their Construction, &c. By H. 
Matthews. 


The and Practice of Warming 
and Ventilating Public Buildings, Dwel- 
ling-houses, and Conservatories ; inclu- 
ding a description of all the known. va- 
rieties of Stoves, Grates, and Furnaces, 
with an examination of their compara- 
tive advantages for Economising Fuel, 
and preventing Smoke. Illustrated by 
numerous Copperplates and Wood En- 
gravings. 18s. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Part I. of Longman’s Catalogue of 
Old Books, for 1826, containing Foreign 
Literature recently purchused in Spain, 
Italy, France, Germany, and Holland, 
combining a variety of Books of extreme 
rarity, utility, and curiosity, numerous spe- 
cimens of the early Printers, among which 
are many Lexicons, Grammars, Bibles, and 
singular Works, with Copper and Wood 
Engravings, not hitherto described by 
Bibliographers ; a few early Books print- 
ed on vellum, some rich illuminated Mis- 
sals, Historical Works in various lan- 
guages, collection of Books of Prints, 


Classics, .as also Editio Principes, Works _ 


from the Aldine and Elzevir Presses. 

Howell and Stewart’s Catalogue of a 
very extensive collection of works on 
the Philology, Religion, and History of 
Eastern Nations 3 Oriental MSS. ; the 
Holy Scriptures in Hebrew and in the 
Oriental Versions, Critical Introductions, 

Commentators, &c. Jewish 
History and Ai:tiquities, and every other 
class connected with the critical study of 
the Old Testament. 
BIOGRAPHY. 

Alexander I. Emperor of Russia ; or, 
a Sketch of his Life, and of the most im- 
portant Events ofhis Reign. 15s. 

Memoirs de la Comtesse de Genlis. 
Tomes VII. and VIII. being the con- 
clusion of this interesting Work. The 
' —— in a few days, 

Memoirs of the Margravine of Ans- 

: —_— by herself. Second edition, 

> 

The Life of the Right Rev. Father in 
God, Thomas Wilson, D.D. Lord Bishop 
of Sodor and Man. By the Rey. Hugh 


Stowell, Rector of Ballaugh, Isle of Man. 
Second edition. 10s, 6d. 

The Life of John Sharp, D. D.- Lord 
Archbishop of York. To which are added, 
Select, Original, and Copies of Original 
Papers, in Three Appendixes. Collected 
from his Diary, Letters, and several other 
authentic Testimonies, by his Son, Thio- 
mas Sharp, D.D. Archdeacon of Nor- 
thumberland, Prebendary of York, Dur- 
ham, and Southwell; Rector of Roth- 
bury. Edited by Thomas Newcome, M. 
A. Rector of Shenley, Herts, L.1, Is. 

Memoirs of a French Serjeant, written 
by himself, comprising Adventures in 
Germany, Spain, Russia, Siberia, &c. 
from 1805 to 1823. 9s. 6d. 

CLASSICS, 

A New Greek and English Lexicon ; 
principally on the Plan of the Greek and 
German Lexicon of Schneider; alpha- 
betically arranged; distinguishihg such 
as are Poetical, of Dialectic variety, or pe- 
culiar to certain Writers and classes of 
Writers; with Examples, literally trans- 
lated, selected from the Classical Writers. 
By J. Donnegan, M. D. 16s. 6d. 

A Short and Easy Guide to Latin Pro- 
sody, or an Introduction to the Scanning 
and Making of Latin Verses, with copious 
Exercises, in the Heroic, Elegiac, and 
Lyric Metres, designed for the Use of 
Schools. By G, H. Holiday, Teacher of 
the Classics, &c. 4s. 

EDUCATION. . 

_ The Consequences of a Scientific Edu- 
cation to the Working Classes of this 
Country pointed out,-and the Theories of 
Mr Brougham on that subject Confuted, 
in a Letter to the Marquis of Lansdown. 
By a Country Gentleman. 

An Essay on the Manner of Teaching 
Languages; or, an Analytical, Compara- 
tive, and Demonstrative Mode of Tuition 
proposed. By C. Le Vert, Teacher of 
Languages. Ils. 6d. 

A Practical Grammar of the Spanish 
Language, with copious Exercises; the 
whole rendered so easy as to be intelli. 
gible without the aid of an Instructor. 
By S. Whitehead, author of “‘ A Practical 
Introduction to Latin Grammar.” 7s, 6d, 

FINE ARTS. 
Disquisitions upon the Painted Greek 


’ “Vases, and their probable connexion 


with the Shows of the Eleusinian and 
other Mysteries, By James Christie, a 


member of the Society of Dilettanti. 
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A Portrait of the Earl of Liverpool; 
dedicated, by permission, to his Majesty. 
Painted and engraved by Mr Turner, 
price of the Proofs L.1, lls. 6d. ; Por- 
traits, 15s. 

A Series of Twelve Original Etchings, 
by the Roman Artist Pinelli, depicting 
the principal events of the life of the fa- 
mous Bandit Chief Massaroni, with de« 
scriptive letter-press, price 15s. 

Mrs W. Stuart, painted by Mrs Ro- 
binson, engraved in mezzotinto, by S. W. 
Reynolds. Proofs, 21s. ; prints, 10s. 6d. 
—Lord George Lenuox, painted by Mr 
Holmes, engraved by Henry Shenton. 
Proofs, 10s. 6d.; prints, 7s. 6d.—John 
M‘Adam, Esq. engraved in mezzotinto, 
by Charles Turner, Proofs, 21s. ; prints, 
10s, 6d. 

HISTORY. 

The History of England, from the 

earliest times to the death of George LI. 
By Dr Goldsmith. Continued to the 
‘Death of George III. by the Rev. R. 
Lynam, A.M., late Classical Master of 
Christ’s Hospital.— Vol. 111. by Mr 
Lynam, may be had separate, price 12s. 
3 vols. L.1, lis. 6d. 
- A History of the United States of 
America, from their first settlement as 
Colonies, to the close of the War with 
Great Britain in 1815. S8vo, 12s. 

A Second Volume of Godwin’s His- 
tory of the Commonwealth. 8yo. 

. Sir Jonah Barrington’s Historic Anec- 
dotes of Ireland during his own time, with 
Secret Memoirs of the Union. Parts VII. 
and VIII. Price 11s. 6d. each, embellish- 
ed with Portraits of Arthur O'Connor 
and Lord Castlereagh. 

LAW. 

A Few Practical Observations on ma- 
king Wills. By William Weatherby, of 
Newmarket, Attorney at Law. 4s. 6d. 

Reports of the Parliamentary Proceed- 
ings of last Session, systematically ar- 
ranged; with Critical Essays on the fol- 
lowing subjects : —Ireland—Scotch Law 
Colonial Trade Bill, &c. The second 
volume, containing Abstracts of all im- 
portant Parliamentary Papers presented 
during the Session, and which may be 
had separately. . 

A Collection of the most interesting 
Trials prior to the Revolution of 1688. 
Reviewed and illustrated by Samuel 
March Phillips, Esq. of the Inner Tem- 
ple. 2-vols. L.1, 4s. 

A Series of the Lords Chancellors, 
Keepers of the Great Seal, Masters of 
the Rolls, Vice-Chancellors, Chief-Justi- 
ces and Judges of the Courts of King’s 
Bench, Common Pleas, and Exchequer, 
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with the Attorneys and Solicitors-Gene- 
ral. of England,:with their Promotions, 
Deaths, or Resignations. By J. W. 
Woolrych, Esq- of Lincoln’s Inn, Barris- 
ter at Law. 

An Inquiry into the Elective Franchise 
of the Freeholders of, and the Rights of 
Election for, the Corporate Counties in 
England and Wales. Also a Report of 
the Proceedings of the Warwickshire 
Election Committee. By Uvedate Cor- 
bett, Esq. Barrister at Law. 

Mr Chitty’s Edition of Blackstone's 
Commentaries ; with very full Practical 
Notes, bringing down the Law to tlie 
present Time, and with other Improve- 
ments, &c. 4 vols. L.3, 13s. 6d: 

MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 


The Formulary of the Preparation and - 


Mode of Employing several New Reme- 
dies. Translated from Majendie’s Fourth 
Edition, by C. T. Haden, Esq. and R. 
Dunglisson, M.D. 5s. 6d. 

An Essay on the Application of the 
Lunar Caustic, in the cure of certaiu 
Woands and Ulcers. By John Higgin- 
bottom, Nottingham, Member of the 
Royal College of Surgeons of London. 
In 1 vol. 8vo, 6s. 6d. bds.. 

. MISCELLANIES. 

Two Letters on Scottish Affairs, from 
Edward Bradwardine Waverley, Esq: to 
Malachi Malagrowther, Esq. 8vo, 3s. 

Sheridaniana: Anecdotes of the Life 
of Richard Brinsley Sheridan ; his Table- 
talk and Bon-Mots. 8vo, 9s. 6d. 

Diary of an Ennuyee, S8vo, 10s. 6d. 

Silk Trade.—Rise and Progress of the ' 
Silk Trade in England, from the. earliest 
period (125i) to 1826; Imports and Ex- 
ports, illustrated by copious Tables found- 
ed on Official Documents. 5s. 

The Theory of the Infantry Movements, 
in which the Evolutions of the Principal 
Armies are described. By the author of 
the British Drill, (Captain Baron A, Su- 
asso.) 3vols. L.2, 2s. 

Letters on the necessity of a Prompt 
Extinction of British Colonial Slavery. 
Chiefly addressed to the more Influential 
Classes. 5s. 

Junius proved to be Burke; with an 
Outline of his Biography. S8vo, 3s. sew- 
ed 


Miscellaneous Collections ; alphabeti- 
cally arranged, after the manner of, and 
forming a Fourth Volume to, “ the Loun- 
ger’s Common-Place. Book,” containing 
One Hundred Articles. By the Compiler 
of the“ Lounger’s Common- Place Book.” 
Price 9s. 6d. 

A Digest of the Evidence taken before 
Select Committees of the two Houses of 
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Parliament appointed to inquire into the 
State of Ireland, 1824, 1825. By the 
Rev. William Phelan, B.D., and the 
Rev. Mortimer O'Sullivan, A.M. 2 vols. 
Svo, 18s. 

Conversations on some Leading Points 
in Natural Philosophy, designed for 
Schools and Families, By the Rev. B. 
H. ‘Draper. 18mo, balf-bound, 2s. 

Epitaphia ; or, a Collection of Memo- 
rials, inscribed to the Memory of Good 
and Faithful Servants, copied on the Spot, 
in various Cemeteries. r 

Observations on the Proceedings of the 
Country Bankers, during the lust Thirty 
Years, and of their Communications with 
Government; together with a Remedy 
proposed against the alarming conse- 
quences arising from the circulation of 
Promissory Notes : in a Letter, addressed 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer. By 
John Milford, Jun. 2s. 

An Essay on the External Corn Trade. 
By R. Torrens, Esq. F.R.S. Third edi- 
tion, 12s. 

Lessons in Criticism, to William Ros- 
coe, Esq. F.R.S., and to a Quarterly Re- 
viewer. By the Rev. W. L. Bowles, 
AM. 7%. . 

Golden Rules for Bankers; with a 
Postscript containing a History of the 
present Panic, with details relative to the 
Destruction of Commercial Credit, and 
animadversions on the Conduct and Pians 
of Ministers, and on the late Speeches in 
Parliament. By Sir Richard Phillips. 2s. 


The Grievances of Ireland, their Cau- 
ses and their Remedies, in a Letter to 
Sir Francis Burdett, Bart. M.P. By W. 
_ Stureh, Esq. 2s. 

Notes on the Present Condition of the 
Negroes in Jamaica. By H. T. De La 
Beche, Esq. F.R.S. &c. 3s. 

Thoughts on the advancement of Aca- 
demical Education in England. 5s, 

The Naval Sketch Book; or, Service 
Afloat and Ashore: with Characteristic 
Reminiscences, Fragments, and Opi- 
nions. By an Officer of Rank. 2 vols, 
18s, 

Statements respecting the Profits of 
Mining in England, considered in rela- 
tion to the Prospects of Mining in Mex- 
ico. In a Letter to Thomas Fowell 
Buxton, Esq. M.P. By John Taylor. 

A Practical Measure of Relief from 
the present System of the Poor Laws, 
submitted to the considération of Parlia- 
ment and the Country. By John Hal- 
comb, Esq. of the Inner Temple, Bar- 
rister at Law. 

Notitia Historica; containing Tables, 
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Calendars, and Miscellaneous’ Informa- 
tion for the Use of Historians, Antiqua- 
rians, and the Legal Profession. By 
Nicholas Harris Nicolas, Esq. of the In- 
ner Temple, Author of the * Life of 
William Davison, Secretary of State to 
Queen Elizabeth,” &ec. 

Essays on the Universal Analogy be- 
tween the Natural and Spiritual Worlds. 
8s. 

An Attempt to Explain, from Facts, 
the Effect of the Issues of the Bank of 
England upon its own Interests, Public 
Credit, and Country Banks. By Robert 
Mushet. ; 

An Attempt to Define some of the 
First Principles of Political Economy. 
By Thomas Smith. 

An Address to the Citizens of Lon- 
don, and the Inhabitants of St Olave’s, 
Hart Street, in particular, on the Sub- 
ject of Tithe, and its Collection, under 
the 37th of Henry VIII. By Thomas 
Rolph. Is. 

Free Trade; or, an Inquiry into the 
Expediency of the present Corn Laws, 
the Relations of our Foreign and Colo- 
nial Trade, the Advantages of our Naviga- 
tion System, the Propriety of Preventing 
Combinations among Workmen, and the 
Circumstances which occasion a Derange- 
ment of the Currency. Comprising a ge- 
neral Investigation of the Alterations 
lately adopted and still farther meditated 
in the Commercial Policy of the Coun- 
try. By Alexander M‘Donnell, Esq. 

Every Woman’s Book; or, Female 
Guide in every Department of Domestie 
Economy, prize Is. 6d. ; containing a 
complete and Improved System of Cook 
ery, Art of Preserving and Pickling, 
Brewing, Making Bread, British Wines, 
copious Directions for Cleaning Furni- 
ture, Art of Dyeing, and a variety of in- 
formation necessary to be known by all 
females. 

A Letter to the Right Hon. Robert 
Peel, &c. &c. on the Amendment of the 
Game Laws. } 

Defence of Usury ; showing the Im- 
policy of the present legal restraints on 
the Terms of Pecuniary Bargains, fourth 
edition ; and to which is also added, third 
edition, A Protest against Law Taxes. 
By Jeremy Bentham, Esq. of Lincoln’s- 
Inn. 

A Practical Treatise .on Life Assu- 
rance, in which the Statutes and Judicial 
Decisions affecting Unincorporated Joint 
Stock Companies are fully considered and 
explained; including Remarks on the 
different ‘Systems and Practice of Life 
Assurance Institutions, &c. &e. By F. 





Fz 
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Blaney, Esq: Author of a Treatise on 
Life Annuities. 

The Coronation Oath considered, with 
reference to the principles of the Revo- 
lution of 1688. By Charles Thomas 
Lane, Esq, of the Inner Temple.“ This 
Coronation Oath is the touchstone and 
symbol of your Government.” 2s, 

A Letter to the Duke of Norfolk, on 
the Catholic Question. By R. Wilmot 
Horton, Esq. M. P. for Newcastle-under- 
Line. 

The Letters of Daniel Hardcastle to 
the Editor of the Times, on the affairs 
and conduct of the Bank of England, 
and on the Currency of the United King- 
dom ; with Notes, and an Apperidix. 8s. 

An Inquiry into the Origin of the 
Laws and Political Institutions of Mo- 
dern Europe, and in particular of those 
of England. By George Spence, Esq. 
of Lincoln’s Inn. 

A Nostrum for Theatrical Insipidity, 
or the Legitimate Drama versus Horror 
and Hobgoblinism. A Satiric Poem. By 
Thomas Herbert. Is. 6d. 

An Encyclopedia or Dictionary of 
Music, in which every technical word is 
explained. The whole compiled from 
the most celebrated Foreign and English 
Authorities, interspersed with Observa- 
tions critical and explanatory. By J. F. 
Danneley, Professor of Music. 

The Beauties of Handel. Deditated, 
by permission, to his Majesty. Consist- 
ing of upwards of 150 of his most ad- 
mired Songs, &c. as sung at the Orato- 
rios, Festivals, &c. selected and arranged, 
with a separate accompaniment for the 
Piano Korte. By Joseph Corfe, of his 
Majesty’s Chapels Royal, &c. 3 vols. 
Price, elegantly printed on imperial, L.1, 
5s. each volume, unbound.—This Work 
was arranged by Mr Corfe, by the parti- 
cular command of his Majesty. 

NOVELS, TALES, &c. 

The Last of the Mohicans, a Tale. By 
the Author of the Spy. 3 vols. 12mo, 
Lak, is 

The Heroine of the Peninsula; or, 
Clara Matilda of Seville. By the Author 
of the Hermit in London. 2 vols. 12mo, 
123. / 

Obstinacy, a Tale. 
12mo, 6s. 

Mr Blount’s MSS. or Papers from the 
Book of a Man of the World. By the 
Author of Gilbert Earle. 2 vols. 8vo; 
14s, 

De Foix ; or, Sketches of the Manners 
and Customs of the Fourteenth Century. 
By H. E. Bray. 3 vols. post 8vo, L. 1, 7s. 

New Arabian Nights’ Entertainments ; 


By Mrs Hall. 
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selected from the Original Oriental MS, 
By Joseph Von Hammer, and now first 
translated into English, by the Rev. 
George Lamb, 3 vols. fscap. 8vo, 18s, 

Richelieu; or, the Broken Heart. 
The principal incident in this Tale is 
founded upon an interesting Fact, relat. 
ed in the Memoirs of the celebrated Duke. 
de Richelieu. 

Eustace Fitz-Richard; a Tale of the: 
Barons’ Wars. By the Author of “ The 
Bandit Chief, or Lords of Urvino, 3 vols. 
L.1, 4s, 

The Young Artist. By the Author of 
“ The Scottish Orphans,”’ “ Arthur Mon- 
teith,” &c. 3s. 6d. 

The Dutch Salmagundi of M. Paul 
van Hemert. Translated by Lewis Jack- 
son. 

Adventures of a Young Rifleman, in 
the French and English Armies, during 
the War in Spain and Portugal, from 
1806 to 1816. Written by himself. 
9s. Gd. 

Brambletye House, or Cavaliers and 
Roundheads; a Novel. By one of the 
Authors of the “ Rejected Addresses.” 
3 vols. L.1, 10s. 

The Last Man. By the Author of 
Frankenstein, 3 vols. L.1, 10s.. 

The Rebel; a Tale. 2 vols. 14s. 

POETRY. , 

Epistles to a Friend in Town ; Gol. 
condo’s Fete; and other Poems. By 
Chandos Leigh, Esq. 

Ulric of Aymer, and other Poems. 

The Prospect, and other Poems. By 
E. Mason. 2s, 

New Edition of Dodsley’s Old Plays. 
The First and ‘Tenth Volumes of this re- 
print are just published. Small paper, 
9s. : large paper, l4s. each volume. 

THEOLOGY, 

The Papal Power; or an Historical 
Essay on the Temporal Power of the 
Pope; the abuse of their Scriptural Au- 
thority, and the Wars they have declared 
against Sovereigns. Containing very ex- 
traordinary Documents of the Roman 
Court, never before published. Transla- 
ted from the French. 2 vols. L.L. 

The Works of Dr John Owen, now 
first collected, by the Rev. J. Russel, 
M. A.; with Life, by Orme, complete 
Index, &c. 21 vols. Svo, L.12, 12s, 

Letters-on the Church. By an Epis- 
copalian. 7s. j 

Hors Sabbatice ; an Essay, to prove 
that the Sabbath ought not to be kept 
as a Day of Humiliation, like Ash Wed- 
nesday or Good Friday, but as a Holy 
Day, like Christmas Day or Easter Sun 
day. By Godfrey Higgins, Esq. 
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The History of the Reformation of the 


Church of England, during the Reign of 


King Henry the Eighth. By a 
Soames, M. A., Rector of Sheliey, Essex. 
2 vols. L.1, 10s. 

History of Methodism in the Town 
and Neighbourhood of Great Yarmouth ; 
including Biographical Sketches of some 
of the leading Characters who have been 
among the Methodists at that place. By 
A. Watmough. 18mo, 2s. 6d. 

- The Labyrinth, or Popish Circle ;_ be- 
ing a Confutation of the assumed Infal- 
libility of the Church of Rome. Trans- 
lated from the Latin of Simon Episco- 
pius, by Richard Watson, Author of 
“ Theological Institutes,” &c. 8vo, 6d. 

A Preservative against the Errors of 
Socinianism, in Answer. to the Rev. J. 
Grundy’s Lectures on the principal Doe- 
trines of Christianity. By the late Rev. 
Edward Hare. New edition, 9s. 

The Ecclesiastica} [History of the Se- 
eond and Third Centuries, illustrated 
from the writings of Tertullian. By 
John, Bishop of Bristol. 8vo, 12s. 6d. 

-Suspirium Sanctorum, or Holy Breath- 
ings, a Series of Prayers for every Day in 
the Month. Bya Lady. 8s. 

Antistitis Religionis. Observations up- 
on Statements made before Parliament 
in the late Sessions, affecting the right of 
the Clergy to resist, and the duty of the 
King,-under the Coronation oath, to re- 
fuse the admission of Pepists to offices 
of high political trust and power. By 
the Rev. George Griffin Stonestreet, 
LL.B. 

Christian Devotedness ; or, the Con- 
sideration of our Saviour’s Precept, “ Lay 
not up for yourselves treasures upon 
earth.”’. Is, 

Practical Lectures upon the Story of 
Joseph and his Brethren. By the Rev. 
William Bullock, Missionary of Trinity, 
Newfoundland. 5s. 

The Fifth Volume of the Village 
Preacher, a Collection of Short Plain 
Sermons, partly original, partly selected, 
and adapted to Village Instruction. By 
a Clergyman of the Church of England. 
5s, 

Vindicie Ecclesie Anglican. Letters 
to Charles Butler, Esq. comprising 
Essays on the Romish Religion, and 
vindicating the Book of the Church. By 
Robert Southey, LL.D. 8yo, 15s. 
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A Treatise on the Evidence of the 
Scripture Miracles. By John Penrose, 
M.A. formerly of Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford. 10s. 6d. , 
VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

A Winter’s Jaurney through Lapland 
and Sweden, with various observations 
relating to Finmark and its inhabitants, 
made during a residence at Hammerfest, 
near the North Cape. By Arthur de 
Capell Brooke, M.A. F.R.S. &c. 4to, 
with 30 Engravings. 

Letters irom the East. Written during 
a recent Tour through Turkey, Egypt, 
Arabia, Palestine, Syria, and Greece. 
By John Carne, Esq. of Queen’s College, 
Cambridge. 1 large vol. 8vo, 18s. 

Appendix to Captain Parry’s Journal 
of a Second Voyage for the Discovery of 
a North-West Passage from the Atlan- 
tic to the Pacific. Performed fn his Ma- 
jesty’s Ships Fury and Hecla, in the 
Years 1821, 1822, and 1823. 4to, with 
Plates. 

Travels in Sally, Greece, and Albania. 
By the Rev. T. S. Hughes, Fellow of 
Emmanuel College Cambridge. Illus- 
trated with Engravings, L.5, 5s. 

The Annual Cabinet of Modern Fo- 
reign Voyages and Trayels; selected 
from the most recent and interesting 
Journals of eminent Continental Travel- 
Jers. In 18mo, done up in a handsome 
fancy cover and case, with a portrait and 
four engravings, price 14s. 

Six Months in the West Indies in 
1825. 9s. 6d. 

Visit to the Falls of Niagara in 1800. 
By John Maude, Esq., Royal 8vo, L.1, 
Ils. 6d. 

Sketches in Wales, cra Diary of Three 
Walking Excursions in that Principality, 
in the Years 1823-2425. By the Rev. 
G. J. Freeman, LL.B. 8vo, L.1, Is. 

Humboldt’s Personal Travels in Co- 
lombia. Translated by Helen Maria Wil- 
liams. Vol. VI. (2 Parts), 8vo, L.1, 5s. 

Williams’s Tour in Jamaica. 8vo, 15s. 

The Narrative of a Tour through Ha- 
waii, or Owyhee; with an account of the 
Geology, Natural Scenery, Productions, 
Voleanoes, &c. &c. History, Supersti- 
tions, Traditions, Mai:ners, and Customs, 
of the Inhabitants of the SandwichIslands, 
a Grammatical View of their language, 
&c. By W. Ellis, Missionary from the 
Society and Sandwich Islands, 1 vol. 8vo. 


EDINBURGH 


The Omen. 4s. 6d. 

No. VIII. with one Quarto and two 
Octavo Plates, price 7s. 6d. of the Edin- 
burgh Journal of Science, exhibiting a 
View of the Progress of Discovery in 


Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Minera- 


logy, &ce- &e. Conducted by David 
Brewster, LL.D. F. R.S. Lond, ~ 
R. S& Edin. &e. 


A Missiva to the East Coast of Sue 
11 
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matya in 1823, under the Direction of the 
Government of the Prince of Wales’ 
Island; By John Anderson, Esq. late 
Agent to the Government, &c. vo, 
Plates.and Maps, 16s. 

Leisure Hours. By the author of 
« Ellen Fitzarthur,” and “ The Widow’s 
Tale.” Foolscap 8vo, 6s, 6d. 

Part IX. of Lizars’ Anatomical Plates. 
Containing ten highly finished Plates, 
demy folio, embracing the Muscles of 
the Neck and Face, the Ear, the Eye, 
the Nose, and the Mouth, with letter- 
press Description, and explanatory Index. 
Also, the Physiological and Pathological 
Observations on the Heart, Arteries, and 
Veins. Coloured, L.1, Is. ;, Plain, 10s. 
6d. 


Three Letters to the Editor of the 
Edinburgh Weekly Journal, from Mala- 
chi, Malagrowther, Esq. on the proposed, 
change of the Currency, and other late * 
Alterations, as they affect, or are intend- 
ed to affect, the kingdom of Scotland. 
5s. 


Woodstock, or, the Cavalier; a Tale of 
the Year Sixteen Hundred and Fifty-one. 
By the Author of “‘ Waverley,” * Tales of 
the Crusaders,” &c. 3 vols. post Svo, 
L.1, 11s. 6d. bds. 

A Practical Treatise on the Forms of 
Process; containing the New Regulations 
before the Court of Session, Inner-House, 
Outer-House, and Bill-Chamber ;, the 
Court of Teinds, and the Jury Court. 
With a Historical Introduction, a Detail- 
ed Account of the Publie Registers and 
Public Offices, and a copious Appendix 
of Original Documents, Statutes, Acts of 
Sederunt, &¢e, By Thomas Beveridge 
Lower Assistant-Clerk in the First Divi- 
sion‘of the Court of Session. 2 vols. Svo, 
Lids . 

’ The .Popular Rhymes of Scotland, 
with Illustrations, ehiefly collected from 
oral .sources. By Robert Chambers, 
Author of “ Traditions of Edinburgh.” 
12mo, 6s. 

Letter to Lord John Russell, upon his 
notice of a Motion for a Reform in Par- 
liament. 3s. 6d. 

A Treatise on the Law of Libel and 
Slander, as applied in Scotland in Cri- 
minal Prosecutions, and. in Actions of 
Damages; with an Appendix, containing 
Reports of several Cases respecting De- 
famation, which have not hitherto been 
published. By John Borthwick, Esq. 
Advocate.’ 8vo, 14s. _. . 

A Compendium of Mechanics, or Text- 
Beok for Engineers, Mill-Wrights, Ma- 
chine-Makers, Founders, Smiths, &c. ; 


eontaining Practieal Rules and Tables 
connected with the Steam- Engine, Water: 
Vor, XIX. > 304 
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HUSA; diols Webelos ter gach Ral, 
calculated in Common Decimal Arithme- 
tic, with Plates, By Robert Brunton. 
Third Edition, improved and enlarged. . 

The Grave, and other Poets, by Ro- 
bert Blair. ‘To which are prefixed, some 
Account of his Life, and observations on 
his Writings. By Robert Anderson, 
M.D. In one volume small Syo; with 
four beautiful Engravings. ‘7s. 

A Treatise on Clock and Watchmaking, 
Theoretical and Practical. By Thomas 
Reid, Edinburgh.. Royal .8yo, with 
twenty Copperplates, L.1, 11s. 6d.. 

. The Edinburgh School Atlas, 14s. 
plain; 18s. coloured. With a Memoir 
of Geography, consulting Index, &c. 

The Christian Pastor’s Manual, 'a Se- 
lection of Tracts, on the Duties, Difficul- 
ties, and Encouragements of the Christian 
Miuistry. Edited by John Brown, Minis- 
ter of the Gospel, Edinburgh. 12mo. 7s. 

The Edinburgh Philosophical Journal, 
No. XXVIII. 7s. 6d. 

The Edinburgh Medical and Su 
Journal. No. LXXXVIL 6s. 

John o’ Arnha’, a Comic Poem, in the 
Scottish Dialect. By the late George 
Beatie of Montrose. Second Edition. 
To which is added, the Murderit Min- 
strel, and other Poems; now first pub- 
lished. Illustrated with seven character- 
istic coloured Engravings. 4s. 6d. 

A Treatise on the Law of Scotland 
respecting Succession, as depending on 
Deeds of Settlement. In two parts: 
l. _Heritable Succession; 2. Moveable 
Succession. With an Appendix, &c. By 
= Watson, Esq. Advocate. 8yo, 


A Cornelii Celci de Medicina Libri 
VIII. Exrecens. Leonardi Targe. Con- 
cinnavit Edwardus Milligan, M. D. &c. 
One vol. 8vo, 16s.. 

i Gems. In oe boa P gs 
with vignette title-pages, 4 

Seeond Statement of the Committee 
of the Edinburgh Bible Society, relative 
to the circulation of the Apocrypha. By 
the Committee of the British and Fo- 
reign Bible Society. S8vo, 2s. 

A Respectful Remonstrance, address- 
ed to the Rey, James Walker, A.M. 
Senior Minister of St Peter’s Chapel, on 
the subject of a Sermon preached before 
tlie Bishop and Clergy of the United 
Diocese of Edinburgh, Fife, and Glas- 
G77 the Rev. Edward Craig, A.M. 

8 


‘A Serious Expostulatio n with the Rev. 
‘ Edward Craig, M.A., in answer to his Re- 


monstrance. By the Rev. James Walker, 
M.A. 8yo, is. 6d. . sg: 
4 


* 
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A Dictionary of the Law of Scotland. 
By Robert Bell, Esq, Advocate, third 
ition, revised and by 
William Bell, Esq. Advocate. In two 
large volumes, Svo, L.1, 16s, 

Some Important Questions in Scots 
Entail Law briefly considered. By the 
late John Vans Agnew, Esq. of Sheu- 
chan. 8vo, 

’ A Critical and Analytical Review of 
he . Proceedings of the late Meeting of 
he ee Society. By a Layman. 
vo, Is. 

The Curious Book. Post Svo, 7s. 

‘The Border Tour throughout the 

most important and interesting Places 
in the Counties of Northumberland, Ber- 
wick, Roxburgh, and Selkirk. By a 
Tourist. In one volume, 12mo, with a 
View of Melrose Abbey, 5s. 
. The Husbandman’s Calling, showing . 
the Excellencies, Temptations, Graces, “ 
and Duties of the Christian Husband- 
man, By Richard Steele, A.M. Fifth 
edition, Withan Acvount of the Author. 
By the Rev. John Brown, Whitburn. 
12mo, 3s. 6d. 

The Cook and Housewifes’ Manual. 
By Mrs Margaret Dods, of the Cleikum 
Inn, St Ronan’s. 12mo, 7s. 

Lectures on portions of the Psalms. 
By the Rev, Andrew Thomson, D.D., 
Minister of St George’s, Edinburgh. Post 
Svo, 7s. 6d. 

Sermons by the late Rev. Dr Fleming, 
Minister of Lady Yester’s, Edinburgh, 
with a Memoir of the Author. 8vo, 12s, 

Tales from the German, translated by 
Richard Holcroft, B.A. 1 vol. 12mo. 
Ta 3 

Statements of Dissentient Members of 
‘the Committee of the Edinburgh Bible 
Society. Is, 
Report of proceeding towards forming 
an Auxiliary to the Irish Society, for in- 
structing the Irish in their own language. 

A Letter to the Directors and Mem- 

- bers of the Institution for the Fine Arts 
in Scotland. 1s. 6d. 

Weeds and Flowers, or Stray Leaves, 
from a Journal in Verse. Foolscap 8vo, 
4s, 

Lion Hunting ; or, a Summer’s Ram- 
ble through parts of Fidnders, Germany, 
and Switzerland, in 1825, with some Re- 
marks on Men, Manners, and Things, at 
Home and Abroad. 12mo, 6s. boards. 

Academical Examinations on the Prin- 
ciples of Chemistry; being an Introdue- 
tion to the Study of that Science. By 
David Boswell Reid. i18mo, 7s. 6d. 


* Manual of Anatomy, arranged so as 
to afford a concise and accurate descrip- 
tion of the different parts of the Human 
Body, From the French of A, L, I. Boyle. 
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- Life, by Geikie. 





(May, 
Revised and improved by William Ben- 
nett, M.D. ° 18mo,'7s. 6d. boards, 

Memoirs of the Wernerian Natural 
History Society. Volume V. Part IT. for 
the years 1824-25, with ten Engravings. 
8vo, 10s. 6d. 

The Edinburgh Review. 
LXXXVL 6s. 

Elements of Arithmetic, Algebra, and 
Geometry, for the use of the Students in 
the Edinburgh School of Arts. By George 
Lees, A.M. Teacher of Mathematics in 
the Scottish Military and Naval Academy, 
I vol. Svo, 5s. 

An Essay on the Circumstances which 
determine the Rate of Wages, and the 
Condition of the Labouring Classes. By 
J. R. M‘Culloch; Esq. 18mo, 1s. 

Traditions of Edinburgh ; or Sketches 
and Anecdotes of the City in former 
times. By Robert Chambers. 2 vols. 
small 8vo, 12s, 

Considerations on the Policy of the 
Government of India, more especially 
with Reference to the Invasion of Bur- 
ham. By Lieut.-Colonel M. Stewart, 
F.R.S.E., Member of the Asiatic Society 
of Calcutta, formerly aide-de-camp to the 
Earl of Minto and Marquis of Hastings, 
Governors-General of India. S8vo, 4s, 

Historical Notices of the Roman Law, 
and of the recent progress of its Study in 
Germany. By John Reddie, Jur. Utr. 
Doet. Gottingen. S8vo, 5s. 

The Philosophical Works of David 
Hume, now first collected ; including all 
the Essays, and exhibiting the more im- 
portant alterations and corrections in the 
successive Editions, published by the 
author. -4 vols. Svo, L.2, 12s. 6d. 

The Contest of the Twelve Nations, 
or a View of the different Cases of Hu- 
man Character and Talents. S8vo, 18s. 

A Word or Two on tlie Flute. By W. 
N. James. 12mo, 8s. 

The Works of the Rev. Eben. Ers- 
kine ; with a Memoir of the Author. By 
the Rev. Donald Fraser. 2 vols, Svo, 

L.1, 4s. 

A Treatise on the Currency. By Bri- 
tannicus. 2s. 6d. 

A Reply to the Rev. James Walker, 
on the Subject of Baptism: By the Rev. 
Edward Craig. 8vo. 

Album of Lithographic Drawings by 
different Artists, Nos. I. 11. Ii. 1,1, 
ls. coloured. 18s. plain. 

Lithographic Sketches, drawn from 
Imperial 4to. Nos. I. 


Number: 


and Il. 6s. each. 
The First Number of a Botanical 
Work; consisting of ten Lithographic 


‘Coloured Flowers, with Botanical” De- 
“‘seriptions. To be completed in Four 


Numbers. 16s. each. 
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' EDINBURGH.— April 12.._- 
Wheat. Barley. Oats... Pease & Beans. 
Ist,.. 35s., 6d. | Ist,...295. Od: Ist,......238 Od. | Istye0...21s. Od. 
2d, ...35s. Od..| :2d,...25s. Od. | 2d,......22s,. 0d. } 2d,..0+..20s. Od. 


3d, ...34s. Gd. | 3d, ...23s. Od. | Bd,.+...20s. Od. | 3d, ....18s. Od. 
Average of Wheat £1, 13s. 6d. 9-12ths. 
Tuesday, Aprit 11. J ; 
Beef (16 oz. per Ib.) Os. 5d. to0s. 8d. | Quartern Loaf . . 0s. 8d. to Os. 9d. 
Mutton . . . + Os. Gd. to0s. 8d. | Potatoes (28 1b.) .° Os. 10d. to Os. Od. 
Veal . - + « + Os. 6d. tols. Od. | Fresh Butter, per ib. 1s. Od. to Is. 3d. 
Pork . . + + + Os. Sd. toOs. 7d. | Salt ditto, perst. . 10s. Od. to 12s. Od. 
Lamb, per quarter. 5s. Od. to7s. Od. | Ditto, perlb, . . Os. 10d. to Os. Od. 
Tallow, per stone . 7s. Od. to7s. 6d. | Eggs, perdozen . Os. Td. to Os. Od. 
HADDINGTON.— April 7. ; 
Wheat. Barley. Oats. Pease. Beans. 
Ist, .s0033s. Od. | Ist, .,. 29s. Od. | Ist, ... 21s. Gd. | Ist, . 18s. Od. | Ist, ..... 18s. Gd. 
2d, ....31s. Od. | 2d, ... 26s. Od. | 2d, ... 18s. Od. | 2d, ... 17s. Od. |. 2d, .... 17s. Od. 
3d, 0000278 Od. 34, . eee 23s. Od. 3d, - 18% Od. 3d, . 15s. Od. “3d, eeeee 15s. 0d. 
Average of Wheat £1, 11s. 4d. "4-12ths. 
Average Prices of Corn in England and Wales, from the Returns received in the Week 
ended Aprit 1. 
Wheat, 56s. 5d.—Barley, 30s. 11d.—Oats, 22s. 4d.—Rye, 37s. 10d.—Beans, 34s. 9d.—Pease, 55s. 6d. 
Average by Imperial quarter—Wheat, 58s. gnu e I 10d.—Oats, 3m Rye, 59s.—Beans, 358.— 
Qa 



























































London, care Eachanges April 3 ; diner ppt April 4, 
&. & o a. 
Wheat, red, old ° 58 ‘to 40 wheat oer 7 i. ‘dieet wees Uses me 
Red, Mew . « i «42 to 46 9to 10 Uis.35'% 0to25 0 
Fine ditto . . Beans,new 40 to 44//O} . — to — 
— od. . Scotch. 8 9to 10 tte —0to—06 
White, . . ditto, new..351 to 56|\Irish .. . 8 Gta 9 8 eal, per 240 Ib, 
Fine ditto . . ~— to —||Bonded. . 4 Oto 4 27 Oto 540 
Superfine ditto ‘eed 21 to 23|\Barley, per 60 Ibs. « « 260to 270 
Rye. «- ~ 24 to 26ling. is. 4 0 to 5 «++ 26 0 to 33 0 
Bar > e . 53 to Seo . 0 $ 1D, p-241b. —» to -— 
Fi itto . . to — 0 t& 
Superfine ditto 22 to'25||Foreign. . 4 Oto 4 6| Butter, Beef, ec. 
Malt. . Fine ditto . .: 26 to 30)|Oats, per 45 Ib. , |Butter,pewt. s. d. 
Fine . o*. 5! bid cee ee 2 4to 3 6 |Belfast, 83 0 to 0 
Hog Pease . -37\Flour, per sack 55 to 55 i eesl'S 2to 36 mets 4-4 
Maple... to- 40)/Ditto, seconds _ .48 to 50 -«35:4to 3 6 \Waterford 64 0to 680 
Maple, fine + -—to —|\For,inbond — to —, Cork,pic.24,790 to 80 0 
Sait, fe ee sTo ea deedlac’ °° 
& & % 4d.\\Malt per b. 7: Oto 7 Mess 100 Oto 110 6 
Tares, per bsh. 3 to o"sjRye Gras, 24 to 35 Middling 6 3to 7 p- barrel — 0 to— 0 
Must. ite, . 16 to 20-0 o « 58 to 45 nasper Pork, p. bi. 
— Brown, new 12 to 18 Clover, red evit.50 to 80 0 ish . 43,0 to 46 Mess . 55 Oto 640 
Turn "psh.. 10 to 16 o— White .. . 56to 78 Ojtri «+ 42 0t0 45 halfdo, 30 0.t033 0 
- & green 0 to — 0'Foreign red 48 to 68 Oj|/Rapeseed — 0 to Bacon, p. cwt. 0 
— White 0 to— 0! White — to — 0)/Pease,grey — 0:to hort 42 0 to43 0 
Caraway, owt. 52 to 54.0'Coriander . . 21 to 26 0 ‘White . — Oto Sides... 58 0 to39 0 
—— qr. 80 to 92 | Trefoil. ... 24to 54 lour, English, Hams, dry, 34 0 to 45.0 
Cinque Foin 36 to 42 p.240lbyfine 48 0to53 OGreen . . 54 0 to 45 0 
Rape Seed, per inet, £25, to £26, 10s. ish; 2ds 46 O.to52  O|Lard,rd.p.c. 40 0 to 42 0 
Weckly Price of Stocks, from 1st to 22d March 1825. 
Ist. 8th. 15th. 22d. 
Bank stock, 201 2 chem oxi once 
3 per cent. reduced,. occ] 974 OF — pes oeueiei 
3 per cent. consol 764 77%, 773 8% 77. % 774 & 
34 per cent. consols, .-.. 5 86} eras pane 
3h per cent. reduced, wrmrmencnnrenn| 849 55 oscil oo ihe 
New.4 per cent. cons. 944. 54) 954 33] 94% 54) 96 
India stock, Zs 226 27 onsen anew roe 
——— bonds, 3 5 dis. 2 dis. 23 pm. 35 pm. 
Exchequer bills, 1 pm. par. | 12 pm. 56 pm. 45 pm. 
Exchequer bills, sm 2 pm. par. | 12 pm. 56 pm- 45 pm. 
Consols for acc. “ 764 77% | 77% 78% 1 §.| 77% 8 
LOng ANnuities,..ccccccerevecersevecrsrrre| 1924 —_— 














French 5 pert cents. cosrecenerererecen| O8F. Fe. 98f. 96f. 97 98f. 25c, 


4 
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Course uf Exchange, A, 


[pri . 
Rotterdam, 12:11. Antwerp, 12211 


P 
Madrid, 353. Cadiz, 


Leghorn, 47. Genoa, 43. 


Venice, 26 : 0. 


Malta, —. Napl 





[. May, 

12:10. C. F.. Ditto at sight, 12 : 7- 
butgh, 38: 0. “Altona, 38:11. Paris, 
3d. sigh t, 25 : 80. Ditto, 26: 10. Bourdeawx, 26: 10. Frankfort on the Maine, 1564. 


, perrble. 843U. Betlin, 740.-Vienna, Ef: FL 10:28. Trieste, 10 : 28. 
354. Bilboa, 353. Barcelona, 35. Seville; 35. Gibraltar, 31, 
es, 384. Palermo, 


peroz.115. Lisbon, 5}. Oporto, 514. Buenos Ayres, 43. Rio Janeiro, 444. Bahia, 
47. Dublin, — per cent. Cork, — per.cent. 

Prices of Gold and Silver, per ox.—Foreign gold, in bars, £3: 17 : 6d. per oz. 
New Dollar, 4s. 9}d. Silver in bars, stand. 4s. 114d. 








PRICES CURRENT, April 8. 


ILLIELE Lbaanl S8egl 


PPPTIPEDSBol bE 


LEITH. 
57 to 62 
62 
74 78 
106 114 
90 102 
86 96 
83 87 
64 76 
28 27 
54 -_ 
56 65 
62 70 
54 —_ 
56 60 
85 90 
0 8d _. 
3s 3d - 
3 6 $9 
23 - 
43 650 
os — 
35 46 
36 48 
22 24 
25 60 
£71 —_ 
7 _ 
8 —_- 
8 0 
9 10 
12s 13s 0 
110 2.0 
3640 
80 27 
19 24 
20650 
21 22 
18 Ww 
$010 0 
55 56 
45 — 
48 —_ 
42 43 
37 53 





GLASGOW. 
54 57 6 
63 
104 


106 
94 97 
85 89 
82 84 
63 78 
256 6 
54 56 
54 57 
75 95 
62 66 
70 78 
80 85 
=a 10d 
2s Gd 2s 10d 
5108S 
6 6 
6% 7 
710 8. 
8 16 9 
il a 
719 110 
24 29 
18 19 
20 de 
35 36 
7 28 
25 ms | 
24 0s 210 
aU 
5 i 
a 43 


LIVERPOOL. 
60 


64 
70 


sob Ssh et a 
tg 


— 
ooouo 
OANIA]S 


ow 
a= . 
LIEE SSISII Cool PIPSSaSah FEIT TINE SSI Ssssiiiiiiae 


BSLBEL Sell lb weaaaBi bets 


Tiki 
AX 


PO 
oo 





LITTLE becol B&811 
PITIT EL Past TSBQii 








LONDON. 
55 _ 
56 64 
65 71 
82 90 
92 _ 
84 — 
78 - 
90 104 
278.04. — 
44 54 
53 67 
86 100 
3s 3d 3s 4a 
ss & $ 
19 ill 
£12 £50 
26 52 
— _ 
22 32 
25 50 
£6 0 7 0 
6 0 a 
7 0 _ 
7 0 8 6 
00136 
b.4 1 4 
110 25 
17 6 _ 
6 — 8 90 
52 6 
29 ome 
£45 0 460 
3 0 410 
£44 os 
42 55 
15 16 
28 29 
32 _ 
51 _ 
52 _ 
32 10 _ 
07 08 
24 = 
0 6 0 8} 
09 010 
aoe: 
1 é 
6 102 O ll 
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Mezzchbisaitie! Tases, extracted ifoni the Register kept at Edinburgh, in the 
Observatory, Calion-hilt. 


N.3.—The Observations are made Gin every day, at nine ben! forenoon, and four ped. after - 
— Observation in the afternoon, in the first column,.is taken by the Register 
ometer. 


January. 














































































ne re ee 
er: i ee 
Ther. |Barom. “Ther. Wind. | 
M.18 |29.305|M.31 Frost, with 
Jan. 1 { 3 ‘s0)4-35} SE. |orosts with, |\Jat i1{ A 
4 
2 { Ase] “atola ag }SE+ | Keen frost. 18{ 
(03 | Tes ybe. lemme | a 
4 -876|M.35 EB Dull, with 20 { 
fiee| eect fees as 
-888)/M. rosty, wit! 
Ales) calagt} |e Jeter ton] 24 
, d ea wr. 
© tase] ASE fete | 
a 
x een 
8 pe 820 4.38} E. —_ —_ ea{ 
18} .807|/M. . een fros 
tee] Geet fee] «ot 
~ { 32 -401}- 30 Chle. jon ground. 26 
1 t/a 3s 435]. 29 NW. Ditto. 27 
12 { A. 38 4-38} NW. |Ditto. 2s{ 
13 { As A. 7} NW. [Ditto. 29 
wt | anaes} ee |e 
15 { 24 ie hoar frost. aif 
16 { A. 22 Nea Ditto. 
February: 
'|Fresh, fair, 
jsunshine. Feb. is{ 
wi 
shrs. rain. 16{ 
Rain morn, 
day dull. i7{ 
cold. . 
Dull, hea 
rain afvern. 19{ 
» Tain 
a 20{ 
» with 
Dull nat af 
rain 
evening. 22{ 
Fair, mild, 93 { 
- ~ ape A. 
jay e- 
rte ran oaf 
Dull, slight 
shrs. snow. ia 
Morn. rain, 26 
day fair. 
Day cold, o7{ 56 
rain night. A. 323) . ‘ht ra 
Fair, mild, 23 { M.46 | .581 M. 46 3} W. Fair, with 
isunshine. A.34 | .501\A. 46 some 51 




















Averageofrain, . . 1-738. 








Appointments, Promotions, Sc. 


[ May, 


APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &c. 





January. 


Brevet. Maj. | rrr ne 


26 Dee. 1825 
Capt t. Michell, h. p. Port. Serv. (Profes- 
sor of Fortification 


Woolwich,) Maj. 
Lt. Drummond, 
rank of Capt. 


5 Jan. 1826, 
Garr. Adjt. Chatham, 
‘while so — ed 
. 1825 


1 Dr. G. A. Handley, Cor. by ei’ vice om, 


4 
5 


7 


4 Dr. 


10 
il 


il 


12 


14 


18 
19 


24 
25 


—- Drawwater, from 64 F. a d= viee 
loomfield, h. p- 25 Dr. 
Cor. or. Brymer. Lt. by purch. vice West 


enra, prom. 

C. J. Radelyffe, Cor. do. 
L. Age om Capt. by purch. vice Robin- 
son, prom. 7 Jan. 1826 
Cor. Osborne, Lt do. 

T. Atkinson, Cor. do. 
Cor. x Henderon, Lt. by pas vice Smith, 
cum iberledge, Ci gata "' 

m ‘or. 

B. Whichcote, Maj. by ee vice 

Madox, prom. do. 
Capt. Fancourt, from 93 F. C do. 
Cor. Whyte, Lt. by purch, vice Riieor 
prom. 22 do. 
L. H. Bathurst, Cor. 29 do. 
Cor. Edwards, Lt. vice Lord. A. Paget, 
dead 5 Jan. -— 

C. ‘ower, Cor. 

C.J. Whyte, ¢ Cor. by pureh. vice Nichol 
son, prom. do. 
* 24 Lt Veto, from 60 F. ut oy 
purch. arrington, . 0. 
C. Barton, Cor. by pu vice Duff, 
prom. 10 Dee. 1825 
Cor. and Lt. Lowson, (Riding Master) 


—— 51 - 
a yg Stuart, As. Surg. vice Ever, 
Lis Beaniser, CoE Itig. 2 
Ens. Tollemache, Lt. he 
Capt. Doran. Maj. by purch, vice Car- 
Cc. W. Ens. i > 
prota, oF Par Dee. 16% 


Ens. do. 
—— Johnston, 2d Lt. by purch. vice 


Spearman, 7 do. 
Gent. Cadet 1. Brade, from R. Mill. Coll. 
2d Lt. by pureh. vice Anstruther, 85 F. 


Lt. Smyth, from R. Staff Cm Lt. an 
L’Estrange, prom. 22 Dec. 1825 

Ens. O’Connor, Lt. by purch. meaty 
lington, prom. 

— E. Irving, from R. Mil. call 


27 


i | 


& 


48 


51 


54 


57 
59 


61 


64 


E: Ww do. 
rt: wen Ens. by purch. Axa Orde, 


& 883 y aes 


2a Lt. Goodman, from 60 F. Ens. vice 
Freame, 77 F. 14 do. 
W. Butler, Ens. by purch. vice — 
prom. do. 
Capt. White, from 20 F. Ge vice Law 
rence, h. p. Unatt. ree. oO. 
— = As. » As. Surgeon. vice oun 
22 ao. 

Pidiees: from 2 W. I. R. Surg. vice 

‘onro, prom. Staff 5 Jan. 1826 
= ; eo from 11 F. Ens. vice Cross, 


29 Dec. 1825 

Le Reynolds. Capt. vice 5m dead 
5 Jan. 1826 
Ens. Sleeman, Lt. do. 

A. Berkeley, , Ens. do. 

Lt. Reid, “hajt. vice Potts, res. Adj. only 
10 June, 1825 

—— Hutchison, Capt. vice eeu, dead 
Tr. 
Ens. aang Bd Lt. 0. 
H. Bristow, Ens. do. 
Hos, As. Esson, As. Surg. ber Fenton, 
dead 5 Jan. 1826 
Ens. Cross, from 36 F. Lt. by ig oy vice 
41 F. 1 Dec. 1825 


Pillichody, 
Ens. Irving. Lt. by purch. MR, _ 
prom. 


_ 

goa » Ens. 
F. i. estern, Ens. vice Rowcroft, a 
2 Jan. 1826 
va mya Lt. by purch. vice Haleott 
0. 


= Dodd, Lt. by abit vice Potts, 


31 do. 
F W. ~ dehnban, Ens, do. 
Hosp. As. Hennen, As. Surg. 29 do. 


= f Resneds by purch. vice Chichester, 
24 


Nov. 
A. Pijarford, Ens. do. 
W. Anderson, 2d Lt. by a viee 
Goodman, 27 F. 4 Dec. 
J. W. Cross, do. "I do. 
Lt. Greaves, Capt. by purch. vice Cum, 
0. 


prom. 

“Le Tempest, do. by purch. vice Manners, 

—— Campbell, do. by purch. vice Keal, 
26 do. 


2a Lt. yeas,  ~ Lt. 25 do. 
—— Neynoe, ° do. 
—— Marlton, do. 26 do. 
J. Bell, 2d Lt. 25 do. 
Cc. H. Chure’ do. 26 do. 


R. L. Orlebar,, do. 27 do. 
ee ee eee 


Lt. M‘Leod, Capt. by purch. vice Giles, 


Ens. Blunt, Lt. ‘ ‘fo 
H. Cosby, Ens. 
Capt. Ralston, from h. p. 25 Dr. Paym. 
vice Drawwater, 4 Dr. G. 29 do. 
Lt. ta i Capt. by purch. vice Maclean, 
Wb do. 
oS ens, Lt. by purch. ery Stewart, 
ot 4 Jan. 1826 
J. H. Craik, Ens, do. 
J. a, do. by purch. vice Haw- 
22 Dec. 1825 


cape Ch Chatnbre, from h. p. Capt. pay. diff. 
Fc — na 29 do. 
ae 27 F. Lt. “= Wil- 


4 do. 
Staff An ‘Surg. Grant, As Surg. 23 = 
at As. Johnston, do. 
24 Li _ fered 21 F. Lt. by puch. 


ven Sea a 
R. Mayne, Ens. by coach: vice Trench, 
Hosp As. Sinclair, As. S i Ewing, 
. jurg. vice > 
canceled, See a do. 
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87 Biss. 34. Col, Bile Lt. Col. vice Brown, 
? 6 June Tiseh. Cunyarinents 1-1 hiadrrdabe “4 
Lt. rar do. ennins , from 35 F. = 
Ta 11 Nov. — Mai from 68 F. do. 
—— Vernon, from 75 F. 
89 Le tele Os Copt vion Redmond, dead — Moorea, from 7 F da 
Ens. Prendergast, Lt. do. i oe ‘ 
J. Graham, from Volunteer 54 F. Ens. do. pr gad , ~ 
91 A, eben ee oxic ih &6F. 
92 Hoop. As uillie, As. Surg. 5 Jan. 1826 ——_ ae : 14 do. 
93 ~ mith, | 5 “Pagal A — Ss —— Dnury, from 15 F. do. 
94 anh ‘’ rch. vice To be Lieutenants of rehase. 
a ees tee ae od Lt. Heylasa, fom Ceylon 


97 Ca 


prom. 
Rifle B. Meup. Aa. Beetes » As. Surg. 5 Jan. 1826 
y purch. vice 


1W.1LR.W. Edie, Ens. Stroud, 
2 Ehs. Tomkins, Lt. by - Glo 
S. t. urc! —— ver, 

prom. ‘ 4 Dec. = 


C. J. Goulden, Ens. 
Staff As. ‘Surg: Richardson, Surg. vice 
Gey. R. Lt. Mainwaring, Capt. vice Campbell, 
t. vice > 
dead 18 June 1825 
2d Lt. Warburton, 1 te 
J. F. G. Draybeoske. 2a 22 = 
R.A.C.C, ~~ Hawkins, Lt. vice » dead do. 
C. W. Murray, Ens, do. 


Ordnance Department. 
R. Art. Gent. Cadet W. G. C. Caffin, 24 Lt. 
16 Dec. 1825 
———— J. Sinclair, do. do. 
op a Ne eee Eng. Adj. 


vice Jones, res. Adj. onl 
14 Jan. 1826 


Hospital Staff. 
‘As. Surg. J. Simpson, Surg. vice Dec, 12s 


Ap Munro, from 85 F. do. vice Sharpe, dead, 


5 Jan. 1836 

Sweeney, 
Ea J. Geddes, bos Surg. oe rt 
dead. 22 Dec. 1825 


Hosp. As. A. Gibson, 
——— J.H. Walsh, do. ye. dead 
5 Jan. 1826 

“ab Campbell, do. vice Richardson, 


do. 
as. Surg pink, Apothecary, vice eee 5 


T y =e — > 22 Dec. 1825 
R. Battersby, do. 
A. Wood, do. do. 
C. Dick, do. do. 

A . do. 27 do. 
C. Brown, do. do. 

A » do. 29 do. 
G. Bushe, do. do. 
J. do. do. 
J. M ¥4 do. 5 Jan. 1826 
J. Casement, do. 


Una. 
Piglet urchase. 





—— Madox, do. 

— Seana tan 
To be Ma Infantry by purchase 

Capt. dif me Fg 31 Dec. 1825 
» from 7 Dr. 

7 Jan. 1826 

—— Lunkey, from 55 F. 28do. 
To be Captains of Infantry by 

of Infa Pet Den 1825 

Lieut. Smith, from 1 Dr. G. do. 

a eae fan 6 OG do. 

—— Carr, from 44 F. do. 

-——— from 54 F. , do. 

, from 12 F. do. 

—— smith, from 4 Br. do. 


s 21 ss 
Ens. Stroud, from 1W.1. Re 14 do. 
icholson, from \ 
2d Lt. Ainslie, from Rifle 28da, 
Fae nia. i. 
—— Gordon, from3 F. do. 
2d Lt. Evelegh, from 21 F, do. 
64 F, do. 
Cor. Lord A. Conyngham, from aes. E. 
Ens. St Quintin, from 22 F. do. 
wn Duman ae 
Wm. Cooper do. 
To be Ensigns rchase. 
O. Phibbs do. 
R. H. Creagh 7 Jan. 1826 
Gent. Cadet W. T. Tinne, from R. Mil. 
Coll. 14 do. 
E. Noel do. 
J. Bates ~do. 
W. T. Daunt 21 do. 


Excha 


Capt Heydon, from 4D. rec. ai. with Capt. 
Hendrbek, 

from 1 F. ree. diff. with Capt. 
ng diff. with Capt. Gold- 
_smid hh. p. 60 F, wi 


ter, from 53 F. ree. diff. with Capt. 














4 hed diff. with Lieut. New- 


Smith Oy, from 6H, res. DE, wm Tapet, BE 
Queen, h. p. 17F. 

Vieth, from 6 F. rec. dif. with Lieut. Hon. 
S. Hawke, h. p. 
Kemple, from 15 F. ree. diff. with Lieut. 
as eo ack 


from 76 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. 
“french, bh. p. 
. Grucber, from 80 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. 
vi 
Bae Wybrant from 29 F, ree. aft’ widh Eas 


—deF Fountain, from 66 T. rec. diff. with Ens 


Resignations and Retirements. 
Col. Holland, h. p. 154 
Lt Col, Dashwoud, 4. WLR. 
——dle hE oe 
Maj. Burrows, h. p. 57 F. 
— Powell, h. 


Gop Rea to 


= Macdonnelt’h. p.3 


h. p. 25 F. 








_— 





Vol. 


—— Bethell, = 103 F. 
— smith, b. p10 F. 
— Black, b. p 4 R. 
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Capt, Bird, h, p. 87 F. 
Oliver, h. 
Lieut. Errat, hep aig 
i Peni ve p64 Fy 5 
Cot. Lucas, h.'ps 9 Dr. 
= Smiths nope te 
= Seiad 
—— , h. p. 2 Gar. Bn. 
=Z Robinson; b. 5 8 x 
—— Hymphreys, h. p. 15 F. 


A datment Cancelled. 
As. Surg. Ewing. 86 86 _ 


Dismissed the Service. 
‘55E 


Su eaten: 


As Surg: Renwick, $4 F 


eR 


. Deothc - 

Lt. Gen. Rimington, R. Inv. Art. Wostatch 
23 Jan. 1826 
J. Tevet. from 12F. Ireland Dee. 25 
——— Arch. Brown, E. 1. Comp. Serv. —- 


= Sir D. Ochterlony, Bt G.C.B. - A 
Serv. ay ag > at 14 roy 
: Gregory, Benares 7 Nov. 

- Pierce, do. Be! 2 Jan. 1825 
Col. fA Lt. of the Tower 

—_ eee Sav gt Sng pe Dut 1824 


— Cumberland 23 M 1825 
meri baie late.4 Vet. Bn. Gov. MS den. 1826 
Jan. 


Home, EL Comp. Serv ale of Wight 











825 
Yeni, E. 1. Comp. Serv, Chicacole 
23 Aug. 
‘ Cowper, E. I, Comp. Serv d 
Maj. Morrison, late of R. . ‘ov. 1824 
—— Cotgrave, E. I. Comp. Serv. an 
Se aes. ©, | Gone. Sere. at Sea 6 June 
Capt. Cox, 6-F. 
—— Hardman, 38 F. Rangoon 6 Jan, 1825 
Tee, ey 11 Jan. 1826 
— 47 F. Prome 16 July, 1825 
— M* » late 2 R. Vet. Bn. = 
—— Baxter, late 3 Vet. Bn. 16 do. 
—_ op Sy 16 Dec. 
—_ p- 58 F. Calais _ Jan. 1826 
Liont. Gilean’ 33 F, on passage from Jamaica, 
+ on 
2 “ 11 Nov, 1825 
— Ca’ late 4 Vet. Bn Ayr 1 Jan, 1826 
—— WwW fate $ do, Oct. 1825 
— late 11 do. Lambeth 13 Nov. 
11 Dr. 8 Jan. 1826 


ead 71 Ante 825 
Count Wailmodn, bys 1, Hus Ger 
omaha as, tte 
Sirah ak ivy 
ate BAT: Panepect, nan skier, 


Oct. 1825 
~Quar. Mas. Moygan, b- p. 417. 18 Jan, 182g 


Commissariat Department. — 
‘Dep. Com. Gen. Dumaresq, h. p. J 
—_. h. p. Clifton, a 
h, pi France 26 


1895 


a 





$ 


a ee 


get 
ety 


& &- 
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[ May, 
Surg, O'Flaherty, 46 F. Cannanore, Madras 


——O'Rellly, 55 F. Ca of Good Hoe 5 Oct 
techn bh, p.8 Fae ™ 


7 Nov. 
Po grep} Bristol FT aa 1896 
. Lloyd, R ‘OV 
Apoth. bougiai, Isle of Man 30 Sept. 
Barrack Department. 

Lt. Dewell rn 
J. Movat, Fort Charlotte 
Cap. Oates, Pendennis Castle 


B Tregent, Chester 


Additional Appointments, &c. 
Cap. William Locker, 31 F. Maj. 

19 July 1821 
L.Rank James Florenee de Burgh, er 7 on the 
Continent 2 Jan. 1826 
R. H. G. Ens. J. Lord Elphinstone, 7 14F 
Cor. by purch vice Lord A. Conyng- 
ham, prom. 28 do. 
= ane as from 43 F. Surg. Py om 


1D. G. oo Teesdale, Lt. by pureh. vice Smith, 


Charles Serjison Smith, Cor. do. 

7 7 and Riding-Mast. Hickman, rank of 
it. Os 
1Dr. Clive, from h. p. Cap. vice Reily, exch. 
aiff. 19 do. 


rec. 
6 Cor. Mackay, Lt. by purch. vice wes 
rom. 
2 Ens. a Lt. by purch. ea PE a 


ec. 1825 

10 Dr, Lt. Nicholson, from h. Le on a“. 

vice Wells, exch. exch. = Py Amy = 

Lord James “sy Roy, Adj. ae 
“Wells, res. Adj. only do, 
14 a7 epee Riding-Mast. Griffis, —, of 
do. 
berm Ss Bruce RR Cor. by pureh, 


15 Cor. Gilly Lt. My puseh. vice Phillipe, 


prom. 
Aug. Blythe, Cor, do. 
16 Cor. Brown, from Cape — Cor. by 


1F Lt Cremel Capt. 
Armstrong, fro from Ceylon R. Surge 
Sandford, dead 


ig Hosp. As. Dick, As. 13 7 
16 Ens. Mylius, Lt. by vice — 
Jackson Cassidy, Ens. = 
A. C. Sterling, Yo, viee Delancey, —— 


20 EGC, Themen, foee > B14. CH Vigo 
Ogilvie, exch. rec. diff. 12 do. 


ei James Macdonald, d, 24.Lt. by punch, vie 


25 J. J. Grove, Ens. by purch. vice crite, 


H As. James Sidey, As. eine * A 
J. Nugent Fraser, Ens. vice Whalley, > 


perseded 
Ens. ty Lt. by purch. vice sar 


Pro’ 
_ Dixon, Lt. by purch. ‘vice Cheape, 


27 
29 
30 
prom. 
$1 Lt. Col. — t, from. h. p. Lt. Col. 
Br aa ice Fearon, 64 12 db. 
33 Kay, fron from 1 Roy. = Bn. Ens. 
pr. 7, 1825 
Hosp. As. Murray, As. Surg: ia San. 1826. 
34 a » from 54 F. Lt. erry 
oO. 
56 


ne Cosas, Teoun 49 F. Lt. wetues 
0. 
a et besten, ey 
38 EWoodiwar, from 71 F- Capt. by ok 
38 Lt ‘. a 
— Davi, from ll iI Dr. do. vice Magill, 
HOWE Ae , As. Surg. vice ri 


Le Gru 4F. 
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—— Mills, do. by purch. vice 
Ph. Ri Richardson Peck, Ens. 


vice Hi 
57 ST EE 


60 Jonathan Greetham, 2a Lieut. by purch. 
vice Vandeleur, from 12 Dr. 

H Aa MCrekie, As. Surg. 12 do. 

61 Capt. Darroch, from h. p. Capt. 4 


ith, exch. 
63 As. Surg. Riach, from h. p. 19 — ~ 
Fisher, exch. 


64 Lt. Gol Peuene ts from 31 F. vice 7m Col. 
: Battersby, h. p..rec. diff. 2 do. 
65 Ens. Young, from 95 F, Lt. by puret. 
vice Snow, — 28 do. 
— Martin, vice yma eprom. do. 

—— Crompton, from 46 F. do. 
68 — Smith, Lt. by purch. ie e Maitland, > 


R. Walwyn, Ens, 12 do. 
70 Hosp. As. — As. Surg. do. 
Ens. Boyes, Lt. 


by purch. vice Vernon, 
28 do. 


prom. 
F. H. A. Forth, Ens. 
Peter <o do. by purch. vice Cham 


pain, do. 
80 Lt. Moore, from b. p17 Dr Lt; vie 
Hom, As. Callander, hs, Surg ete 


83 
83 Ens Beockeson, Lt. by purch. vice Bg, 
87 GB. Belcher, Eos 36 F. vie 

Hon. eu 

wis Pw a t, ret. 19 do. 
88 Ens. oy pana’ vice as 
Oe 
Homp. o, Dusstnesl, Ae. ° do 
89 «Palme, from b. p. 93 De. Lt. vice 
91 Gree, from h. p. on. — 
5) oer amg Mae 
Hosp. As. Eddie, As. 124, 
93 ~ Sure, 5 Brady, from "Ww. LR. As, 
Maj. Kaylor » dead do. 
95 i tn enke lor, from h. p. Maj. ware 


Appointments, Promotions, &c. 
54 ee OR Soe Ph, 28. Sec ae: 
» exch, 19-do, 

: Hosp. sas. Macdonald, As, Surg. vice 


55 L1: Brockman, Capt by pure. vce Lam: 
mide “ha 





023 
97 ‘Ens, Chieney, Hs "oy pola. vlog tas. 
99 Lt. Pearson, from R. Staff-Corps, Lt. oF 
R. Bri. 2d Lt. Saumares, lt Lt by puteh. vie 
Gascoyne, prom. 28 do. 

oy on eae 

R.StC. 24 Lt Shesrwa, Int Lt vee Smith, $4 


Gents Cadet Wm. O'Brien; from R. Mil. 
Coll. 24 Lt. vice Westmacott, prom. 


18 do. 

— Robest Pitcairn, feemudo do. 

Cey. R. As. S trom’ $3'R. Sum, 
“ ueen, * 

vie Eamon IF. “oe 


As. M‘ vpital Sta 
-— as ee ; 


Sam. Diekson, Hosp. As..vice Jemmett, 12 Dr. . 
John Robertson, do. vice Bell, 54 F. 29 do. 
Mark Stewart, do. vice Johnston, 80 ry 

3 Jan. 1826 
Wm. Cha. Humfrey, do. vice Graves, res. 10 do. 


ee Garrisons. 
rev. t. Col. F. H. le, h. 54 F. Dep. Lt. 
of the Tower of Londen Col vice Yorke, 
M. Gen. Sir J. Elley, K.C.B. Go of Gaiwey, vies 
rT Je Ve wa’ 
Lt. Col. Daly, dead N'9 do. 
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ALPHABETICAL List of Scorch BANKRUPTCIES, announced between the Ist and 31st 
of March, extracted from the Edinburgh Gazette. 


Se Seen on eae 
Agomane ay, at Luggieside, Kirk- 
SE A a8 Om eee and coopers, 


$2 fee emt ee — 


Andenon, Patrick, of Laws, merchant in Dun- 


Anderson, yi gy , ship-builder, Leith. 
Andrew, Allan. y » and Co. ro. ogres a 
Robert, junior , brassfounder, Edin- 


Arnot and Co. distillers, Langholm Distillery. 
Arnot, Peter, grain merchant, Gorbals, Glasgow. 
Kilmarnock. 
Black, Alexander and Co. mera 
Coy paseynesita tn GRasenes. 
» Robert Brita, ‘and Co. merchants in 


Vou, XIX. 


and silk 
Cie demy Sons, manufacturers and 
Uo. hattere, Ko. 22, North Bridge Street, Street, Edin- 
Callan, George, tinamt th in Edinburgh. 
Campbell, A ay ee els 
warehousemen in 


William, oilman and tinsmith in Edin- 









Aistundin, bon. coms abbot, North 


ugh, paper-maker at St Leonards, 
Cullen, John, merchant in Stirling. 

Dawson, J. and J, and Co,, brass-founders in 
Ziegler, wholesale and retail cloth- 





cm gi 


Criehton, 
Lasewade. 


bert, merchant in Dundee. 
james, and Co. cloth-merehants in Glas- 


Duncan, William, thread-manufacturer, Dundee. 
Elder, Alexander John George, baker and spirit- 
tre in Perth. 
9 y wrigat, Glasgow. 
Connal and Co. merchants, 
Fisher, Thomas and Alexander, builders in Edin- 


— Dunean, bookseller and stationer, Glas- 


He 


Galbraith, Robert, manufacturer in Glasgow. 
= William, builder, G! wal 

» upholsterer and 7 te 
Goold, » distiller at Wilsontown. 
Gordon, , builder in Edinbur, 


gh. 
Gowan, Mag and John, ship-owners and mer- 
Gracie, Thomas, draper and cloth-merchant, 
Graham, Duncan, and cattle-dealer, Blar- 


Gra) Barelay Fife, merchant, Lei 
y 
Gray, Henry, merehant and Seentistesee te 


Gray and Co, potters, Ff Kirkcaldy. 
Gunneth, Jobe, builder and brick-maker, Ketal. 


Home, af ey Edinburgh. 
Howie, James, silk-warehouseman, Adam-Square, 
> T and Co. manufacturers in Glas- 
and Petrie, builders in Pertobello. 
harie, » ~ Lag bk wholesale a OT a 
ee and clothier ate. 
woollen-draper, South St David- 


, cormmerehant, und 
at Spittal, parish of Auchterderran, 


Kirkham, John, wood-merchant and builder in 

Krox, glazier, 

Lande eo: See 
2 9 Leith. joiners, 


a, Sa » butcher, and dealer in 

Macalister, + aad Sone, merehants and 
manufacturers in Paisley. 

oo ~ ees Co. merchants and agents 


uGiyment Hugh clothmerchan nA 
shoe-maker and 
asc, so 
James, merehant, Union-street, Glas- 
, Alexander, ap ar ae 


Kirk. B Davide 
farmer at 


Méctien builder in 
vee Cage Goven, 
WikeeyW. a and A. and Co. merchante, Leith 
and 06.: mmebtate, 
sth Chretien aes Leith, - 
aS tin G time 
mertnmt h Rng, ch aa oS Wn 
George, confectioner in Edinburgh. 
ood distillers at Underwood. 


Monthly Register. 


Wi 
F Wilson, James, eoram: 
Williamson, 


CMay, 
Mubhest, Robert, tonnes Fer 

Murdoch, Joha, Co, cotton-yarn merchants 

‘on William, slater, vintner, dc. in Glas 


William Dun, and merchant, 
pos — spirits, at Broompark, 


Nistt George ¥ grocer, Dundee, 
OfBdinburg Jem grocer, Dundon Canongate, 


Pickard, G. and H, merehants, Edinburgh. 
Pearson, Patrick, writer and corn-merchant, Edin- 


illiam, draper Glasgo '° 
Ralston, William, ad. + ny in St 
Mary’s Wynd, i, Edinburgh. 
» Alexander, flax-spinner at St Clair 


Rose, William, merchant in Giesgar, 
> — coach-proprietor and horse-dealer, 


—, William, and Son, tallow-chandlers 
and merchants, and commission agents, Leith 


eva ang , grain-deal ttle- 
ames, bake’ er, ca 
dealer, and farmer in Wick, 
Seott, Allan and James, and Co, timber and lead- 
merchants in =. 
— Robert, -agent and merehant in 
lasgow. 
Service, Robert, merehant and spirit-dealer in 
Seon Thomas, wine and spirit-merchant, 
Shillinglaw and Scott, builders in Rdinburgh. 
and Co, merchants in Leith. 
—_, Walter, merchant and manufacturer ift 
tin li 


ing. 
Smith, James, merchant and clothier, High-street, 
— dee. 


in > . 

— John, Soh puter a Edit 7 4 
rchant and manufacturer in 
Steven, William, and Co. hat-manufacturers, 


Edinburgh. 
ran saghy and gla seagent in goa writer 
Stewart, Andrew, " snd dealer i in lace in 


Glasgow. 
Strachan, John, merchant and manufacturer, 
ei. 
Taylor,  eary, bak in Glasgor. 
Taylor, John, a grocer and t in Gallowgate- 
Thomson, Simender, mentees | in Glasgow. 
Thomson, and at 
» John, and Co. po be wae and agents, 
ad Boyd, merchants in Edinburgh. 
Tweedie, John Carlier, merehant in 
Wal:er, Robert, vietualler and merchant in Glas- 
Walker, Rad may tanner, fish-curer, and ship- 
ques & ie in Fife, 
Wal te Walter, d: ae re ean and merchant in 
wats Bam ox Barr, ana Co. 


perchants in We 
—- James, innkeeper in Himanod and 


Wateon, Robert, builder in Edinburgh. 
White and Wilson, distillers at Old Rome, near 
Kilmarnoek. 


Whillas and Kilpatrick, build 
Wilson, James, pane ones on in 
South thereafter in 


ame 


alter, merchant, —_ = Queensferry. 
agent in 
» James, Son, grocers apirit- 
dealers in Edin 
Willie, William, er and cattle-dealer, Trees- 
bank, Shotts, : 
Zuill, John, distiller and dealer in. spirits, Blait- 
gorts. 
20th, 1825, to March 


ot oy the tadivt Gazetie from December 
21, wer ieee paiwolcrg yis ee the individuals want of room obliges us io omit. 
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Monthly Register. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, ane DEATHS. 


27, 1825. At’ Teictionopoy, th the Lady of 
a ee ee € Quarter- 


wa = At Corfu, Ls Lady Emily Ponsonby, of a 
2c. At Botley By nesor wrerg the Lady of Donald 
a a daughter. 
At N folk house, London, the Countess of 
summin “ofa 


31, At oot ll in Albemarle Street, London, 
Frances Leveson Gower, of a son. 


—At -house, the Lady of Henry Fos- 
kett, late ofthe Y5th Hussars, of a daughter 
Jan. mo Sf AtG treet, the Lady of 
John Hail, pie a daughter. 
— t Wall. Shouse, the y of H. D. Gillon, of 


aw At Coates-crescent, the Lady of John Tulloh, 
Esq. Royal Navy, of a son. 
— At ’s-place, a Dr Gibson, of a son. 
6. vd Mrs Captain Brown, of 
ter. 
Hawthornbank, the Lady of Thomas 


Esq. W. S. of a son. 


7. At a aa 7 may ey Lady of Major 


Peter ym ry of the Hon. India Company's 
~ 
Royal Novy al Byuart the Lady of John R. Black, Esq. 
a 
Beverley, th Lady of the Hon. Alex. 
« 


— At Bev 
MD yy of a son. 
. Mrs David Burn, of a son. 
Mrs Mercer, of 


* Te. At St Vincent-street, Mrs Dickson, of a son. 
y ak Heres St Lharecenypet, Fans Dr Macaulay, 


"15. “At Porisbllo, the Lady of Lieut.-Col. Mac- 

16, At ircus, Mrs Renny, of a daughter. 

— At place, Sirs Charles Mackay, of the 
Theatre Royal, of a 

18. At Cunnoquhie, M Mrs Patterson, of a son. 

— At Amisfield, laty Fiche, of o oon 

39. At Kirkwall, Mrs Bremner, of a daughter. 

ae At Milton-house, Edinburgh, Mrs Lee, of a 

_ w= At 8 Great King-street, Mrs Stevenson, of 

“i. A St Colmetreet, Rainburgh, the Lady of 
Archibald J 


4 of William 
ia... At Se Ey Laay of Suey of a 


At Warriston-creseent, Mrs Adams, of a 

Yan. 24, At Vellore Mrs Pearson of Myresinte 

“ak etic temates Cot Manitelemens of Tweed 

tr agape, 

ae Nat oT tas At 16, honl Gem; ics Rewy, of a 

eb. 1. At No. 19, Pitt Street, the lady of Ma- 

Dods, of a 

— At Aberdeen, the lady of Henry Lumsden, 

Bop of SE Bek ar Doce the lady 
daughter. 

Bi yaa tue lady of Lieut-Col, No- 

“~ AC Aibole Cresent, Mrs George Kinnear, of 

‘Charlotte Square, Mrs F. C. Scott, of a 

oe At Jessfleld House, Portobello, the laily of 

ory ae Eider Street, hrs James Dewar, 

7. The lady of Sit Alexander Don, Bart. of 

w= At Edibargh, Gre Behnet india Strest, of 
At Stirling, Mrs Johu Telford, of a sou. 

5 


14. At rieff, Mrs Peter Scott, of a 
opti At Nee i, Charlotte Square, Mise Wateen, 
“19. At 15, Gloucester Plage, the ‘ames 
Hozier, Esq. advocate, of a da ee & 
eis | No. 4, Sere Lom P 
Turnbull, of a daughter e wae 
ee hoe ofa Tuten of Want 
22, At Lon 
23, At 20; Windsor Street, Mrs Dunean, of 
daughter '? a 
a. ‘Att, Montague Street, Mrs Alex. Hill, of 
~ i London, the lady of Captain Basil Hall, 
the house of the Rev. Robert 
fobs Mrs Smith, of a son, — 
25. At 
26. At Montrose, Mrs 
& son, 
aciareh 3 At Millendean, Lady Leslie, of twin 
6. At ts Philp, of ason. 
Say, of a son. 
— At Wilford, near Nottingham, Lady Lucy 


pit At Dunnotter-house, Lady Kennedy, of a 
iy + a 59, South Bridge, Mrs Thomas Ewing, 
21. In Atholl 
fhe Marchi 
Pr don, ioness of Clanricarde, 
— Lady Minto, of a son. 
royal hy 5 ofa 
William 
so At Edinburgh, Mrs Nisbett, Cairnhill, of a 
7. Ats, ShandGiek Pass’ dhe toe toe, Mrs Ram- 
Siaith, Of 6 eit, 
Gibson, of agon. 
Esq. of 


~ Yomadiolch, Qe Lady of John Stewart, 
Esq, of Fasnacloich, of 
5. At Dolphinton Manse, ae les Aldon, of ason, 


Beets Maedonald, Esq. of 
ry m Beak, the Laity of Lieut. For- 


“oute, “Melton Moubray, 
of Tulloch, of “ 


At Rosefield an Portobelio, 
wi Dragoon Guam ae! 


sna 

99, In uare, the Lady of Sir John 

Gordon of fart, ‘of @ 

30. At Lady of Donald Chattes 

Cameron, oe 

— At 5, Chaslotte Square, the Hon. Lady Fer- 

euseon, oe Kelso, Mrs on fs, 
set ee renee Lady of 

thi 

west. Ol Fergusson, scare 
Ji & ick Ae ee aoe: ¥ s 
Landy Lieut-Colone S. BH. Tod.of the i 


aos 
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27. Dec. 1825. At Libberton, Mr John Cleezy, 

— x of Mr James Stel , Sati, to Ser soaen 
rJ 

—— At Edinb 


of Hartree, A 
aa cungar of Hastron, Aévosste, to 


itland. 
4. At. haoeen, Colonel Sir. Robert Arbuthnot, 
K. C. B. of the Coldstream Guards, to. Harriet, 
peek cae ly wh arg oe lg! the late Thomas 
saith, Esq. of Castlettn-hall, Rochdale, Lanca- 


ae At Edinburgh, Mr G Hill, solicitor, St 

Andrew’s-square, to Catharine, oe, Sneee of Mr 
John Burke, St Andrew’s-sq 
Roxburgh Terrase, 3 Mr James Bailey 

10 ‘At Edinburg David La Jol Ell 

. At Edin vi Jo to Eli- 
zabeth, em ped the deceased oily, oy, to Ei 
son, Esq. late eithock. 

— At Peebles, James Spitall, Esq. merchant, 
a, to Mary Wightman, eldest daughter 
of James Ker, — ovost eebles. 

Mr Thomas Weatherl Lm 





rg, to Margaret, ldest daughter of G 
a e) iter 
rig. wt Con ug’ eorge 
At Cuteniil, James Dewar, Esq. of th 

Midile Tem , to Clementina, daughter of the 
late William Weymss, eee Se of Cuttle! 

13. At on r Henry Paxton, whole- 
sale merchant, Edi: , to Marion, daughter of 


Laidlaw, Esq. 
PE and agro Mr Semmael Rever si a pete Oe to 

— second da r Jo! 
eT At Ald Major Ni 

fe erston, en hel, 
est son of the late Sir James Pri of Sthehe 
Bart. to Anne, eldcst daughter of jobert Steuart, 
Tag! Alderston. 

At Eden, the Rev. Archibald Livingston, 
aisha of Cambusnethan, to Jessie, youngest 
daughter of the late Alex. Sheriff, Esq. Leith, 

— The Right Hon. the Earl of Clare, of Mount- 
shannon, near Limerick, to Miss Burrell 
ter of Lord and Lady Gwyder. 

— At Falklandwood, Mr Charles Gulland, wri- 

» daughter of Mr Dud- 


; .» Mr Alexander Graham, sur- 
,» near Falkirk, to Jane, 


Sraess the late Ralph Thomson, 
. At Laurieston-place, Dr David Chalmers, 
physician in 4.7, + to Miss Barbara’ Bell 

ae Bell, Esq. of Nether 


uel. J in Frame, Esq. of Locher Bank, to Miss 
» daughter of John Findlay, Esq. of Gryfe 


Bank, a. o 
— At aa, John Scott, Esq. 
of Haw I, to Jane, ‘pebiak Gee vat 
Andrew Thomson, Er Glasgow. 
Feb. 1. At Garden ty teway— Glas w, Mr Wil- 
liam Ni » Linlithgow, to Mary Anne, daugh- 
ter of ate Hugh Kennedy, Esq. Usher's 


Island, Du! 
2. ‘At Ne No. 3, Moray Place, Edinburgh, ae 
» Esq. to Marion, ony uf Tete 
the late Scrymsoure, Esq. 
6. At =") Mr Alexander Douglas, mer- 
shont, Sea Robertson, daughter of Henry 
vt ene Miller, of London, 
seretary to the of the late William 
Bank of Scotland. 
=_ anton ley, Thomas Dykes, 
of ae we Maton Secghtes of Thomas 
» Esq. of Oakshaw. 
10, At Newington, James Ha thorn, Esq, solici- 


tor, Su Courts, St ae. Square, to Lady 
C. Paithe, da ‘of the late Sir James Camp- 
bel, Bart. of A 


— At Hayes, Kent, Lord hemp tothe Hon. . 
youngest sister 


Henry Maude, of Viscount Ha- 
“J At Adam Sq Andrew K 
=_ juare edslie, . sur- 
geon in the Hon. East India Company’s 3 oy to 
Margaret, eldest ss of the late Andrew Fyfe, 
Anatomy, Edinburgh. 


- Lecturer on 

3. At Jedbu: Mr Richard Henderson, 
teacher, Batnbunghy to Elizabeth, second daugh- 
ter of Mr Adam Young, formerly of Mount-hoo! iy. 
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* John Maecnaught, Esq. 





[May 
14. At Alloa, Robert Maig, Esq. Dollar-field, 
to Janet, eldest daughter of John M‘Gowan, Esq. 


16..At 10, Albyn Place, Alex. Pearson, Esq. 
W.S. to Catharine, of the late David Pa- 
— banker in Argyl 
— At Elerig, Appin, ire, George Fer- 
» Esq. st Regiment, to Isa- 
lia, eldest daughter of Mr pte Sinclair, re- 
siding there. 


25.. At Talisker, Isle of Skye, John Tolmie, 
Esq. of Uigonish, to Margaret, fourth daughter of 
the late Dr D. M‘Askill. 

— Robert Sheddefi Seri ur, Esq. to Mar- 

aret, elde& daughter of the late James Wilson, 
Protesor — to the Royal College of 
s, 

. At Smith’s Place, Leith Walk, Mr Thomas 
Millons, shipmaster, Portland Terrace, to Agnes, 
only daughter of the late Mr David Noble, Leith. 

21. At Glasgow, by the Rev. Dr Gibb, fae 
Stuart Bruce, of Trinity Square, London, Esq. to 
Christina, daughter of. William Shortridge, Bu- 
chanan Street, Glasgow, Esq. 

23. At Strichen, the Rev. James Anderson, mhi- 
nister of St Fergus, to Margaret, eldest daughter 
of Alex. Ga . surgeon, Strichen. 

24, Robert Fairbairn, Esq. writer in Dunse, to 
Jean, eldest daughter of John Kay, Esq 

28. At Leith, William Wardlaw, Esq. to Mary 
Ann, only daughter of Robert Douglas of Preston, 


farch 1. At the Royal , Windsor, the 
Right Hon. Lord Strathavon, P. to Lady Eli- 
zabeth Conynanen, eldest daughter of the Mar- 
quis of an 

— At Knock, in “Sky, the Rev. John Macrae, 
—— of Glenshiel, to Jamesina Fraser, young- 

ot rt of osmen Macleod, 

6. At Whitelaw, Adam Thomson, Esq. Chester- 
hill, Northumberland, to Marion, daughter of 
the late Francis Walker, Esq. 

. At Coalston, Gilbert Young, Esq. of Young- 
fel, to be mp eldest daughter of the Hon. 
William Ma’ San, Renbeeaiehn Pa aoe 
ton, Ri ire, the Rev. ames 
Mary Leslie, Jedburgh. 

inburgh, Charles Campbell emaet 
Esq. eS on to Mary Henrietta, daugh- 
is the late Andrew Wood, . surgeon, Edin- 


matey At gntrse by the 5 es. Pyateen, 
av’ le, surgeon, Mon’ , to Miss 
Croll, of that place. 

15. At 9 Br Mr Page ml Faakon, merchant, ° 


Kirkaldy, to Rng thy hter of Mr 
Lawrence Kilgour, & Kings K ettle, Fife. 

16. At Abercrom’ the Rev. James Hen- 
derson of Claremont Street Chapel, to Eleanor 
Rutherfurd, third her Of Professor Russell. 

~ — At Mayfield, W Hope Mure, Esq, sur- 


goon. to Jane Gosten, second daughter of the late 
ames Robertson of Mayfield, Esq. writer to the 


18. At London, Michael Tweedie, Esq. Royal 
Eh amg to Miss Forbes, daughter of Richard 

alter Forbes, Esq. Rolvenden, Kent. 

— At Stoke Lormeey Somerset, the Rev. James 
A. Stewart, B.A. late of Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge, to Mary, eldest daughter of the late 
Te Sweeting, Esq. of Sherbon. 

. At Clifton, Sir William Francis Elliott, of 
Stobs and Wells, in the county of Roxburgh, Bart. 
to Miss Boswell, eldest daughter of the late Sir 
Alexander Boswell, of Auchinleck, Bart. 

27. At Edinbu rgb, Andrew Buchanan, a 

bs ungest son of David Carrick Buchanan, Esq. of 
and Mount Vernon, to Miss Bethia 
Ramsay, youngest daughter of the late 

William Ramsay, Esq. banker, Edinburgh. - 

— At Catherine Bank House, Arthur Craigie, 
Esq. merchant, Leith, to Susannah, daughter of 
the Rev. Dr Ireland, minister of North Leith. 

— At Mollance, “Alexander r B. Blackie, Esq. 
wine merchant, Leith, to Isabella, eldest daugh- 


Glasgow, James Home, Esq. of Lin- 

me. “o Ml Flint, eldest daughter of 
ere. 

rm Place, the Rev. Robert Carr, 


“2 of = eee Esq. of Mollance. 


— At Raebu 


minister of Luss, to Georgina, daughter of the 
late Thomas Henderson, Esq. chamberlain of the 
city of Edinburgh. 
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28. At Biasirhiil, Mr. David: Arhott of Port- 
moak, to Miss Mary Kirkland. 
29. At William Mitchell, Esq. 
of the Commbercial Bank of Seotland, 


ciat daughter of the ate David Cron, Eo. Pil 


TES At Newliston House,” Patrick Fraser er ols 
ler, advocate, to Miss Rachel Elizabeth H 
daughter of Thomas Hog of Newliston, Teg. 


DEATH THS. 
Nov. 1824, In Prince of Wales’ Island, Mr 
Anthony Greeme, in the twenty-third year of his 
een George Greme of Inchbrakie, 


larch 13, 1825. Drowned, while swimming across 

Macquarrie River, Van Diemen’s Land, Mr John 
Scott, lately builder, Brown Street, Edinburgh. 

June 1. At sea, Mr John Hay, second officer 
of the Charles Grant, Indiaman. 

25. At Cape Coast Castle, Africa, Lieut. Jonas 
Oxley, of the — African Colonial Corps; and 
— Y, aged 17, Colin, his son, became also a vic- 

climate. 


aly 14. At Arracan, Ensign Charles Hutchin- 
son, of the Hon. East India pecans 's service, 
42d regiment, native nee 
_ 20. On — his M s ship Tamar, in the 
trick, eldest son of 
loseburn, Bart. 
- secretary 
dency there, son of the la ate Patrick Prc L- — 
» SON O} ¢ late roctor, 
Glammis. 


Aug. 1. At Cawnpore, William Edward Paget, 
infant son of Francis is Sievwright, Esq Esq. assistant- 
ee "s 59th ent of foot. 

. At Gurrawarah, Ensign Thomas Irving, of 
ene Ist regiment Bengal native infantry, e eldest 
son of Lieutenant-Colonel James Irving, Cheasells 
Court, Edin 

18. At Arracan, James Watson Boyd, Esq. of 
the Hon. East India Company’s cana, in the 


vg? At Port Dalrym » Van Diemen’s Land, 


. Balfour, of the 


40th R 
7, 1825. At ere sp of fever, Mr Samuel 
sera son of the late Provost Caw of 


At Calcutta, Mrs _— Beatson, Lady of 

Major an deputy-adjutan’ » Caleutta. 

Sept. At Penang, on his way Calcutta to 

China, em he was for the recovery of 

his health, John ie of the Hon. 

East India <a s Civil ce, and second 
son of Alexander Fustion, Bop of. Dewy Dreghorn. 

A = = ee — = , of 

the egiment —— ative ntry, 
and Commandant of the Silhet Local C 

aah At Tarsus, on his travels through 

after three days’ illness, Mr W: 

of Gr » in his 26th year, 


Nov. Of the yeliow ever, at Alvarado, Mexico, 
Mr David Dick, second son of the late Alexander 
o-, Esq. accountant in bag oe 

. Drowned on board the of Glas- 
a. outward-bound to Trinidad, and Fos 
Ca Gob younger at Srerigun 

am y 

10. At fond of ie Mr John M‘Math, 
some bet minister of Tarbolton. 

18. In St Andrew, Jamaica, James Waddell, 


*S. at Town, Jamaica, Charles Far- 
quharson of Persey. 
At akeld, Lieutenant Simon Mar- 
al marines. 


owler, Esq. of dey, Ross-shire. 
rer At Kagan, ~d John Alves, Esq. of 


19. At Edinburgh, Major-General George John- 
stone of Ri is, late of thé 95d regiment. 
— The Rev. Patrick shlan, assistant- 


— of Kilbrandon, Argy 

. In his 67th year, the Rev. F Robert Forby, 
A. a. Rector of Fineham and Horningtoft, Nor- 
folk. He was found drowned in his warm bath, 
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ie fn thea of bathing been setted with 4 
faint ft while in the act 


— AtA White, Esq. sidest son of 
the late John W' formerly of Eskmills. 
22. At Gravesend, on the Lord Lowther 


East Indiaman, Master William A. Clephane, 


by At Durievale,; John Fernie, Esq. of Durie- 
v 


— Mrs Purves, wife of Thomas Purves’ of 
Lochend, Esq. 
— At Portsmouth, Major-General Miller of the 
royal marines. ; 
. At North Hanover-street, Mrs Catharine 
Drummond Roy, second daughter of the late 


Barbie du 

Sena ee fantasia Pes 
ent for Foreign Affairs, 

the Facul to the Academy at Paris. 


31. At Duninalds Pete Peter Arkley, Esq. of Duni- 


nald. 
. — At 30, London-street, Mr Peter Macdowall, 
accountant. 

Jan. 1, 1826. At his house, Argyll Court, Glas- 

iW, 
aa At Glasgow, Mr John Bell, teacher of lan- 
guages, — years. 

— At his house, Lauriston Place, William 
Laurie, ae, Ne in Edinburgh. 

— At York Place, Edin’ h, James Fraser 
Wilson, Pb we $s of James Wilson, Esq. advo- 
cate. 

— At Marston House, Viscount Dungarvan, 
i >. 


Ss. At Hillhousefield, Mrs Flora 6 
of Mr John Galloway, ‘shipowner, Lei ith. 
— At Manse of Lumphanan, the Rev. William 
Shand, minister of that parish, in the 87th year of 
is age, and 56th of his ministry. 
3. At Marseilles, aged 54, Louis Gabriel Suchet, 


— of Abufera. 
At Edinburgh, William Brodie, Esq. of 
Milton. 
4. At Portobello, Lady Stirling of Glorat. ' 
— At Lonmay, in the Sist year of his age, the 


Rev. William S: % — ‘or Tolecpal ae years 
held the — piscopal congre- 
5 At West Tinton William Keyden, Esq. of 
. 4 m 
Lyndale, W.S. 
— At Hawthornbank, the infant son of Tho- 
mas Grahame, Esq. W.S. 


Not 
Warrack, widow of the late Charles Gordon, Esq. 
Excise, Kelso. 


pe y, Haney Evekine, youngist ots of 
— At Ww, ine. son 
Mr Walter Wardlaw, Faery 


evalier D. Giovanni 
tain-general of the royal navy of Naples, ries, aged 102 


years. 
9. At his house, Salisbury-Square, in the 5ist 
ad of pis eg Mr Sime Ruthven, of the Scots- 


= At@een Reed Sie Lele, enties 


his 
‘ort-street, Mrs Janet Walker, 
wife of Mr William Reid, bookseler, Leith. 


12. At Edin Jane | ter of Mr 
William Willtemnsen, writer oe 
— At her house, Newington, 


a Elizabeth Tindal, . widow a "Mr Thomas 
oun; 


» teacher, Edinburgh. 
13. ‘t Florence, , William Slade, wee oy 
13. At in the Island of To 
a Kenney, formerly physician in 


~_ At Hendersyde Park, aged 70, George 





— At Leith, Mr William G. Black, brewer 
there. 


15, At Newhaven, Lieutenant George Harris, 
navy, Superintendant of the Ferry at that 


— At Clifton, Bristol, James Macnamara, Esq. 
Senior Rear-Admiral of the Red, a distinguished 
Officer in his Majesty’s naval service. 
Balfour, a da ee f fa. \eor' Robert 

» youngest daughter of the late 
Balfour Ramsay, Esq. of Balbirny. 
— At Edinburgh, Mr John Steele, senior, late 
s Prince’s-street. 


16. At Nantes, Miss Isabella Dennistoun 
Brown, ter of the late Alexander Brown, 
Esq. ate ys in Glasgow; and, at the same 

three hours before, her ew, Walter, 
eldest son of Humphrey Ewing Maclae of Cath- 


17. At her house, Bristo Port, Mrs Potts, re- 

lict of Mr Thomas Potts, merchant. 
— At Crossford, near Lanark, ~ ~~~ 
‘or the 


> pe late Clerk of the 
coun 
ke een Secetanatecet, Kensington, Alexander 


ae ihe late of the Commissariat depart- 


mi At Portobello, Mrs Major Lyell. 

— At his house in Durham, Ighly respecte, 

73, Andrew —— Skene, 

lumbian College, New York, ane heir of Hall- 
Fife ena of Kilmacoe, Wicklow, Ire- 


[ied only son son of the late —— ~~ Wharton 
of Seenesborough ited States, and of 


afisl 


eo Fn , Guveunas of Crown 
iconderoga, North America. This 


the famous Sir William Wallace, and traces his de- 
scent from the year 1014, from ‘the first Skene of 
3 according to tradition, a younger son of 
the (Donalds) Lords of the Isles. He also held a 
xailitary commission in the British service above 
His remains were interred in —~ 
on the 2st, and were comeniee 2a 
vault, qooseding to his desire, by a Se 
di few weeks before his death, —— 
epitaph to be placed on his tomb : 3 
* Terre. , in terra hic reponitur.’ 
19. At — oe Isabella, daughter of the late 
Rev. George — oy coe of Newbattle. 
— At his brother’s house, Mansfield-place, Mr 


At Slateford, Miss Joanna Thomson, daugh- 
of the late Mr John Thomson, shipmaster, 


At Kirkmaiden Manse, the Rev. James 
en eee ok Dat 
de Amelia Villiera 


ter of the late Lord Henry and 


Hart Street, Mary Ann, aged 7 years 
ly child of M Mr James Scott, sur- 


At her house, 16, Broughton-street, Mrs- 
Hay, relict of George Adinston of Careant. 
At miine, Mrs Catharine Shoolbread, 
wife of Mr William Henderson, merchant there. 
- At Liverpool, on his way from America, 
aged 23, John, 3d son of Mr i ni, 


- At Pitt-street, Portobello, Mrs Maria Max- 


Deaths. 
was relict of Major Hamfiton _—s of Ard. 
"oa At her gen Tavistock P’ 





(May, 


» London, 
relict pr yh mene vd 
. in, baer Chisholm, Inverness-shire, aged 


25. At Morebattle, Mr James Culbertson, feuar 
there, in the 98th year of his age. 

— At Stonelaws, East Lothian, Mrs Lilias 
Lindsay, spouse of Mr. William Mitchell. 

— At Easington, Captain Landless, royal navy. 

26, At Glasgow, MnJohn Dick, student of me- 
dicine, third son of the Rev. Dr Dick, Glasgow. 

- Here, Mr Robert Butterworth Runcorn, 
student of meinen, ony son of the late Robert 


At Roddigieede Gesege Dough Esq. of 
oe ougias, - Oo 
ee » George Doug 


ar At her house, George-street, Miss Catherine 
SS Sere the late Sir Archibald Hope of 

raig 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs Mary Brown, wife of the 
Rev. Dr Andrew Brown, one of the ministers of 
this city, and Professor of Rhetoric in the Uni- 
versity. 
27. At Southfield, by Auchtermuchty, George 
Keltie, Esq. late tenant of Falklandwood, in 
Tith year of his age. 

— At her house, George-street, Miss Catharine 
— daughter of the late Sir Archibald hope of 
art. 

— Mrs Mary Brown, wife of the Rev. Dr An- 
drew Brown, one of the ministers of this city, and 
professor of rhetoric in the University. 

— At his house, York-place, in the 84th year 
of his age, James Whyte formerly in the 
service of the Hon. East 7 India Company. 

— At Valleyfield, Culross, in the = year of 
his age, James Stewart, Esq. of Gl 

29. At Aberdeen, Mr John Gill, 

30. At Glasgow, John Wallace Hozier, Esq. se- 
cond son of William Hozier, Esq. of Newlands. 

— In his house at the College, in Durham, the 
Ven. Rev. a Gideon Bouyer, LL.B. Arch- 
deacon of Northumberland, Prebendary of Dur- 
ham and Salisbury, Vicar of Northallerton, official 
to the Dean and Chapter of Durham, and a trus- 
tee of Lord Crewe’s charities. 

— At Inverkeithing, Mrs Mary Brown, wife of 
Mr Hutton, R.N. She had lost her eldest daugh- 
ter five months before, and only lived eight weeks 
after the birth of another. 

51. At Queenston, Upper Canada, Wilhelmina 
ja ge wife of Francis Hall, Esq. civil engineer 

31. At her house, ‘No. 11, St Leonardhill, 
Elizabeth Davidson, daughter of Patrick David- 


son, writer. 
East Lothian, Mr Wil- 


ocate, 


— At Gifford Bank, 
liam Gilbertson, factor to the Most Noble the 
Marquis of Tweeddale. 

— At Canisbay, in the Presbytery of Caithness, 
the Rev. James Smith, minister of that parish. 

— At the Manse of Carnock, in his 69th year, 
the Rev. Alex. Thomson, who ‘had been minister 
of the parish of Carnock for 46 years. 

Feb. 1. At the Mains of Brigton, Hugh Max- 
well, Esq. of Halkerton. 

— At Haddington, Thomas ee Esq. 
Sheriff-substitute of Haddingtonshire. 

— At Dumfries, 76, Mrs Agnes Murray, 
relict of Mr Henry Gibson, late farmer in Long- 
bedholm. 

— At ogy in oe ane —_ 

mtant-general to t ‘ourt 

of Chancery, in the 75th year of his age. 
— At Gosforth-house, near Neweastle, after a 
few hours’ Tea ka P. for North —— Tan 

Brandling, . P. for Northumberland. He 
would have his 55th year on the 4th 
inst. being born Feb. 4, 1769. He was greatly 

kindness, 


esteemed for his frankness, 
tality ; and a his death is universally lamented in 2 
wide circle. 

2. At Edinburgh, Mr John Gray, ‘late [baker 


— At peng pe dem Hannah, lady of 
— Esq. of that town, in the 49th year 


_ ado, Mrs Jane Smith, Charlotte-street, 
aged 58. 














of John Peat, solicitor, Supreme Courts, aged 

“4, a ae eee ee eee 

of his health, Wemyss Fra- 
iment, y son 0 


_ Miss Louisa Orr ,est daughter of 
the late Alexander Orr of of Waters ao W. w.S, 

6. At the house of her son, 67, N: sumaber- 

prope yey Mrs Elizabeth Hunter, aged 73, wi- 

oF Boo Dake Rahers Sineiite Esq, merchant in 

Mrs Elizabeth Carse, relict of 
the late Mr Andrew Preston, aged 81. 

— At Rome, John Hugh Esq. younger 


of . 
7. At Kelso, Mrs Samuel Robertson, late of 
— At Balmeadowside, David Wallace, Esq. of 


At Rosefield Portobello, of inflam- 
mation in the lungs Palfrey, the son of 
Major Stephenson, 6th dragoon guards, aged 17 


— At Harrowgate, Mr Charles Thomson of 


10 At Glasgow, after a short illness, in the 22d 
year of his age, Mr Ebenezer Reid, stationer. 
— At oe the Countess Dowager 


er At At opengl Muirkirk, Mr John Finlay- 


self-cleaning h and har- 
soe Sal gllde of & totalics eX goon sub- 


jects. 
J — At Worcester, Incledon, the celebrated vo- 
calist, Some weeks previous 


to his death, he had 
a severe peraljie attack. As a singer, 


peculiar sty: had no mal while liveag 
and wo fad be bas lal bebina a ageel whe Bug. 
a y his place. 
Vista, af am advaneed sign, Bexoti Joba 
Fyffe, a native of phen ny 1 

— At Crook, 


oungest son of 

oe a vei, nO 
ware, Mrs 

phant, widow of Robert O * of Rossie. 

— At Stenton, East .h m,. Welch, 


13. At Dubbyside, Fifeshire, James Ful 
; byside, ton, 


— James Bruce, Esq. of Bankton, late secre- 
tary of excise. _ ape 
* 24 vaig, Fafeshir = ungest 
— re. ft) 
be tet of tele ey Niel Bethune, sministe 


— At Eiinurgh Me Mr wae Harvey, son of 
the late Mr John 
ao At Dalkeith, Me E Bell, rector of the 
- in Schaal than, 
_— house, no’! 
nes, Esq. merchant in oy 
16.. At Warkton, Northamptonshire, the Rev. 
Wauc » second son of the late John 
Waue' of Esq. 
— At Paisley, Mr Aoneas Sutherland, of excise, 
late 95d regi 
16. At his house at near York, in the 
possession of 


81st year of his age, and in the fall 
all his mental facuities, Lindley Murray, the au- 


thor of an » and of many other 
— oe works on education. 

18. ine Anderson, wife 
of A. , resales et aeheon ise in 
pi. At No. 2, sr —— Senor 

Agnes, only a 

on, ee Camp- 
— Here, , the wife of Mr Treasurer, 10, 
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eee eae re On ermation, of Dru- 


ae At Ather Ss arencmepeestoney efi . 





Leics, in her 67th year 
At his house im Hanover 
uare, London, Viscount aged 87. 
ep thee oxtns His lordship was one of the 
1 . 
— At Maryficld, Ross-shire, the Rev. Donald 
Mackenzie, minister of Fodderty. 
ode er ee a eee Rarieny i the 
aps 15 Neuse No. 227, {High Street, Mr John 
Kay. i Spite tens, 
25, At Caldra, Miss 


Alananies Low, lies, Halen Ly daughter of 


26. At Edinburgh, Janet, onl , Sane of 
William Ea te farmr at Lachend 
late = 4 the 5d Soh Veteran Battalion. ; 
— At her son’s house, Dublin Street, Edin- 
burgh, Mrs Ballantyne, late merchant in Kelso. 
— Miss Rebecea Shielis 


So tet Aieeearen 
s 


» Hope Park, Edin- 

28. At Din; Nanay they ay ope Hap | 
f papew y helien for the counties of 

Ross and 

March L Tat Waterford, Mr Alexander Leiper, 
manager of the Provincial Bank of Ireland there, 
and il late accountant of the Stirling Bank. ; 
68 Mometald, Notts, Elizabeth Green, aged 
167 years ‘She ed the use of her faculties to 
t, but recei Ry Al, LE 


of her son, who died in the 

, at the age of 73, that the removal of 
ree oS ae ee ae 
mo’ 
— At Southfod, Christina, third daughter of the 
nee ane Se Eig. younger of Soul, 
— At Morning elen, youngest 
oot le ee 


2, At Susanna, you daughter 
eee eoena ene Cit 4 the 


cs y= chon, ea Con North Wales, 
4 croc! near Conway, 
ayo harecstesieshca David Erskine of Cam. 


4. Aa Sin econ, hanen, to Si Maw Hano- 
ver Street, Mr A. 
— At Muirborn, Jesnes Alston, Esq. of May. 


a Si rcs 
several, Royal Arie * eagg M. Naw 

no A Lal Mrs of Mr 
5. AtK Se i cbttelik 
— At Inzion, Mrs Helen Farquharson, reliet of 
bpp ye me Madame La Pe- 
rouse, widow of the celebrated naturalist of that 


cm 
6. At Rosehall, George Adam Graham, second 
son of Mr John Graham, jeweller. 
_ ROTTEN 


— At Broughton P masa Reng 


Fs eam tome at th the Rev. 
Ne At his sont e Hall, Suffolk, George 

Wilson, of the Red. 

Pg ay ee a UE 

the late Earl of Balcarres. 
7. At Pittenweem, Miss Katherine Anstruther, 

daughter of the late Sir Philip Anstruther of Bal- 


et ain » Mrs Catharine Sommerville, 
spouse of Mr W: oe ee 
in » aged 63 we AO 
8 At T » William Henderson, Esq. of 
» sheriff-substitute of the shire of Caith- 
mei0. At Allanfield, William G. V. Scott, son of 


Scott, t, 
~~ At Paris, Mr Pinkerton, the distinguished 





630 
writer on 


born at 
10, At 22, Drummond Place; _Eliza 
Roy, daughter of the late William Roy Bq. of 
11. Mark Haward, fourth son of Mr Orr, 13, 


Street. 
— At Crieff, Mrs Margaret Drummond, relict 
of the Rev. Robert Stirling, minister of Crieff. 
— At Dunfermline, Mrs Margaret Pearson, re- 
lict of Mr John Kerr, manufacturer there. 
12. At the Manse of Dysart, Mrs Har- 
relict of Peter Brotherson, 


of Esk Mills, 
a7 9 g 
near Penicuick. mm 

14. At Fc Mr Ji Brodie, of the 
house of Messrs irn, and a. 

— At Larkhill Cresent, near Worcester, J 
H. Martin, Esq. late of Glencree, Galloway, inthe 
45th year of his 

—, At Manse of Knockando, the Rev. Lachlan 
M‘Pherson, 68 years. 

15. At Je ware the Rev. James Robertson, 
— At Belham, Mr Walter Oswald, late of Hall- 


, Fifeshire. 
16. At Edinburgh, in the 66th year of his age, 
Mr William Gibson, jun., late merchant, Lawn- 


market, Edin ‘ 
ofessor Vater, the celebrated 


— At Halle, Er 
OTS At Derby, Lieut. George Castle, R. N., ont 
7. . e, ‘ 
surviv son of the late Samuel Castle, Esq. So- 
> 


— At her house, Hanover Street, Miss Phebe 
Durham, daughter of the deceased John Durham, 


mh » Kirkaldy. 

. At ly, Mrs Landale, senior. 
Early on Sunday morning, 15th January, after a 
: malady of intense suffering, borne with 
forti and pious resi ion, died at 
his seat at Belmont, in the71st year of his age, John 
. whose death has excited a ter 

of public regret than we have ever 

The unceasing anxiety of all ranks of 
ert ibited its neighbourhood during his 
exhibited an affecting proof how much 

he was beloved. -T! 


In public, as in private life, his views were large 


Deaths. 
y, at the age of 67.—He was. 





[May, 
*— At Forres, Mrs Grant, relict of the Rev. 
At Ely, Mis blleabeth Duddingstone, eldest 
ab bs ne, 
daughter of the late James Duddingstone . of 
py li Thomas Littlejohn an 
— At r io! . 
apts +3 Stirling. ngabt 


irtleton House, Dumfries-shire, David 
. of Kirtleton. 
- ie nen a yy wife 
acvey Na ° 5 essor of Conveyan- 
7—™ the Universi of Edinburgh. 
At Portobello, Bain Whyt, only son of the 
Rev. Mr Glen. 

25. In Cavendish Square, London, the Right 
Rev. the Lord Bi of Durham, in the 92d year 
of his age. His ip was insensible for some 
days. He was uncle tothe present, and brother to 
the late Lord Barrington, and was translated from 
the See of Salisbury to that of Durham in 1791. 
The bulk of his Lordship’s property descends to 
his nephew. 

— At Paris, suddenly in the church, the Duke 
Mathew de Montmorency. 

Lately. In Russia, of the infirmities of age, 
Count Nicholas Romanzoff, Chancellor of the 
Empire. 

—- At Dublin, Lord Viscount Netterville, 
aged 82. His lordship wasa Roman Catholic. 

his title is extinct. 
rd Arthur Paget, of the 7th Hussars, 
son of the Marquis of Anglesea. His death was 
occasioned by an accident, while hunting, a short 
time since. His horse failed in an attempted 
leap, and fell upon his noble rider, who was so 
much injured, that he survived but a few days 


—A 
Niven, 
A 


JOHN MATTHEWS, Esq. 


and liberal. He od his steady support to the 
principles of Mr Pitt, and this from motives of 
such acknowledged purity, that even when the 
current of party spirit ran highest, he was always 
treated by his political 0} ents with marked 
i e exal ualities of his mind 
were hallowed by those of his heart, and his reli- 
gious and moral conduct shone equally conspicu- 
ous. As | as his health permitted, he was 
never absent from divine service. In all the dif- 
ferent relations of husband, father, friend, the 
rominent feature of his character was a generous 
his own ease to promote that of 

others. He was the best of landlords, and the 
best of masters. How entirely he was beloved, 
how devoutly he was reverenced in that domestie 
circle, for whom helived, no language can describe. 
All the alleviation, Comp a long course of pain- 
ful disease to be derived, from filial piety, and 
lic tend received, and most feel- 
ingly recorded. Nor did the watchful and assidu- 
ous ty of the eng —- - friend fail 
to uly appreciated by him, to the last moment 
of his enletenss. Such were the talents and the 
virtues, such theamiable disposition of him whose 
irreparable loss we deplore—of whom it may be 
allowed us to exclaim, in the language of his fa- 





*¢ Nature might stand up, 


And say to all the world, This was a Man |” 
We are indebted to a highly respectable corres- 
pondent for the above, presume to add, that 


the regretted and accomplished individual, whose 
demise it is our painful duty to record, was 

alderman, and one of the iy capes of this city, 
one of the senior members of the Royal College of 
Physicians, and Colonel of the first regiment of 
local militia of this county. When the country 


was threatened with invas' by Bu , he 
formed a volunteer corps, which he ably com- 
manded for several years, and remain. 


afterwards - 
ed their colonel when they became local militia ; 


- On every occasion he conciliated the esteem 


sincere regards of officers and men, and had two 

i t silver vases presented to him,-at dif- 
ferent periods, by the officers, as tributes of vene- 
ration atid affection.—Her¢ford Journal. 
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